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Here’s the newest story on E PRor 
the great and growing market IT? 
for Silcrome Stainless Steel. This 32-page book- 
let is easy to read and easy to look at. There 
are 107 attractive illustrations of interesting 
products now made of Silcrome. We believe you 
will find in it practical and profitable sugges- 


tions. Free on request to any executive in the 
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metal working industry. Just mail the coupon. Watervliet, N.Y. 


Please send me your new free booklet entitled 
“New Ways to increase sales and profits with Sil- 


crome Stainless Steel.” 
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4s the Editor 
Views the News 


NDUSTRIAL America was treated to an extra 
stiff dose of “conventionitis” last week. Multiple 

conventions were staged in Atlantic City, White 
Sulphur Springs and Cleveland. In the last named 
city, five associations participated in the National 
Metal congress and exposition, which has become the 
outstanding annual event of its kind in the metal- 
working industries. The 1936 meetings and show 
reflect with startling vividness the energy and spirit 
with which industry is fighting its way back to sound 
prosperity. Companies and individuals seemed to be 
surer of their objectives—to have a more clearly de- 
fined sense of direction—than in previous years. 


One very clear objective is reducing the cost of 
production and manufacture. The National Metal 
show (p. 25) afforded scores of examples of revent 
achievements in this. direction. 
Several companies displayed wide 
strip steel, the product of con- 
tinuous mills, and it must have 
occurred to thousands of observers 
that this material, now available in widths suitable 
for automobile body tops, has been a factor in im- 
proving the quality of automobiles and in lowering 
their cost to the public. The new method of harden- 
ing crankshafts by induction heating and controlled 
quenching (p. 67) also is a spectacular development 
in the direction of lower costs. 


Cutting Costs 
ls in Vogue 


If we analyze these and other similar illustrations 
of current progress in the metalworking industries, 
we find that they key in admirably with the objective 
of the automobile and other mass 
production industries. That objec- 
tive is “more goods for more 
people,” and the method by which 
it is to be attained is to use more 
efficient processes and equipment, lower the cost of 
manufacture and reduce the selling price so that 
progressively more people in lower income brackets 
may buy. This is the formula by which the auto- 


More Goods for 
More People 
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mobile manufacturers hope to increase ultimately 
the number of car registrations from 25,000,000 to 
35,000,000. Success in this undertaking has far- 
reaching implications. It affords possibilities for 
distributing goods more widely, equitably and prac- 
ticably than any of the politically-sponsored panaceas 
now being peddled. The heavy industries do well to 
tie in with this movement among their mass pro- 
duction clients and customers. 


Meeting in the golden-tinged hills of West Virginia. 
structural steel fabricators (p. 26) listened to a series 
of impressive addresses on the approaching task of 

“rebuilding America.” The “forgot- 

ten” bridges of the “horse and 
Need Steel for buggy” era—now hazardous bottle- 
Reconstruction necks in the nation’s highway sys- 
tem—came in for extended com- 
ment. It was estimated that 25 per cent of the coun 
try’s bridges are too weak or too narrow. “Reur- 
banizing” city areas also presents a great opportunity 
to the construction industries. Better planning prob- 
ably is the key to both problems. For this reason, 
research on highway bridges and on the future need 
of city construction probably will pay attractive divi- 
dends in the near future. 


While the approaching election was a live topic 
of conversation in convention hotel corridors, eco- 
nomic problems closely allied to political issues in 
the campaign received less atten- 
. tion in the formal programs than 
Not Jittery in previous years i election 
About Election was in prospect. In most cases 

the principal criticism of the gov- 
ernment in regard to its relations with business was 
in connection with the tax law provision for penaliz- 
ing undistributed earnings. Strangely enough, the 
current record of business (p. 42) furnishes only 
meager evidence of concern or postponement of com- 
mitments due to the approaching Nov. 3 election. 
Perhaps the disposition of industrial executives to 
work hard and to remain composed in the face of a 
momentous decision at the polls is a hopeful sign of 
returning economic sanity. 


HL Meike? 
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Metal Congress and Show 


Reflect Renewed Confidence 


F ATTENDANCE and interest 
recorded at the eighteenth an- 

nual National Metal congress 
and exposition in Cleveland, Oct. 
19-23, are a reliable criterion, and 
without doubt they are, the metal- 
working industry is well along on 
the road to recovery. 

The exposition was the largest of 
all the metal shows. The 1926 show 
in Chicago and the 1927 show in 
Detroit occupied greater floor space 
but it is to be recalled that machine 
tool and machinery exhibits were in- 
cluded in these. Today the two in- 
dustries conduct separate shows. 


Registration Totals 12,000 


Floor space in Cleveland last week 
aggregated over 70,090 square feet 
and exhibitors numbered 217. Actual 
registration for the week was in the 
neighborhood of 12,000. It is difficult 
to compare the attendance with pre- 
vious shows for this year for the 
first time the general public was 
excluded. This restricted attendance 
proved beneficial to both exhibitors 
and visitors from the metalworking 
and allied industries. 

Principal sponsor and originator 
of the congress and exposition was 
the American Society for Metals. Co- 
operating in the program of techni- 
cal meetings were the American 
Welding society, American Institute 
of Mining and Metallurgical Engi- 
neers, American Society of Mechan- 
ical Engineers and the Wire associa- 
tion. 

Featuring the program of the 
American Society for Metals were 
12 technical sessions, the annual 


business meeting, the Campbell me- 
morial lecture, a five-period lecture 


ANORAMA 

view of upper lev- 
el of exhibits at Na- 
tional Metal exposi- 
tion in Cleveland last 
week. Displays of 
217 companies filled 
the exhibition hall 





course on physical testing of metals, 
a three-period lecture course on X- 
ray analysis, and the annual ban- 
quet. Morning technical sessions 
exceeded all previous attendance rec- 
ords. 

Nearly 300 persons attended each 
of the two lecture courses. This is 
the third year that the society has 
conducted educational activities dur- 
ing the convention. The course on 
physical testing of metal was pre- 
sented by H. D. Churchill, associate 
professor of mechanics, Case School 
of Applied Science, Cleveland, and 
the course on X-ray analysis by K. 
R. Van Horn, research metallurgist, 
Aluminum Co. of America, Cleve- 
land. 

Upwards of 500 members attend- 
ed the society’s eighteenth annual 
meeting at Hotel Statler, Wednes- 
day morning. President Robert S. 
Archer, chief metallurgist, Chicago 
district, Republic Steel Corp., pre- 
sided. 


Medal Award Is Delayed 


President Archer announced that 
no award of the Henry Marion Howe 
memorial medal for the best paper 
published in the society’s TRANSAC- 
TIONS during the past year wculd be 
made at this convention. To allow 
a longer period of time for the con- 
sideration of papers, awards in the 
future will be made a year after 
the judging period closes. 

The Robert M. Bird bell and gavel, 
awarded annually to the chapter 
which has shown greatest progress 
and has been of most service to the 
national society, was given to the 
Peoria, Ill., chapter. G. C. Riegel, 
metallurgist, Caterpillar Tractor Co., 
Peoria, Ill., chairman of the chapter 
in 1935-36, accepted the award. The 
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Peoria chapter was established jp 
November, 1934, with 89 members 
and during the past year has sue. 
ceeded in raising its total member. 
ship to 243. 

Acknowledging a resolution from 
the Rochester, N. Y., chapter, for 
the scheduling of a larger number 
of papers of technological and prae. 
tical nature, in contrast with those 
of the research type, President Arch. 
er explained the difficulty always 
had been to obtain practical papers 
of high quality, however, a plan now 
is being formulated to stimulate 
preparation of this type of paper. 


Membership At New High 
In his report as treasurer, W. P. 


Woodside, vice president, Climax 
Molybdenum Co., Detroit, stated 
that the society has materially 


strengthened its financial position 
during the past year. Secretary W. 
H. Eisenman, Cleveland, reported 
that the society has reached a new 
all-time high in membership and 
that its 1936 exposition is the larg. 
est in history. He stated that the 
society’s membership on Oct. 1, to- 
taled 7691, this being a gain of 811 
members, or 11.8 per cent, over the 
corresponding date a year ago. Since 
Oct. 1, another 1500 members have 
been added, bringing the present 
total to well over 8000. 

New officers nominated last 
spring were declared elected and 
assumed their positions at the close 
of the convention. Edgar C. Bain, 
assistant to the vice president in 
charge of metallurgy and research, 
United States Steel Corp., New York, 
became the new president. 

George B. Waterhouse, professor 
of metallurgy, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, Cambridge, 
Mass., succeeded Mr. Bain as vice 
president. William H. Eisenman, 
7016 Euclid avenue, Cleveland, was 
elected to succeed himself as secre. 
tary for two years. 

Two new trustees, elected to two 
years, are Ralph L. Wilson, metal- 
lurgical engineer, Timken Steel & 
Tube Co., Canton, O., and O. W. 


































Ellis, director of metallurgical re- 
search, Cntario Research Founda- 
tion, Toronto, Ont. 

The board for the coming year 
will comprise the new officers, trus- 
tees and the following: Trustee R. 
L. Kenyon, supervising research en- 

jneer, American Rolling Mill Co., 
Middletown, O., and Trustee S. C. 
Spalding, metallurgist, American 
Brass Co., Waterbury, Conn.; retir- 
ing president, R. S. Archer and 
treasurer, W. P. Woodside. 

At the close of the annual meet- 
ing James P. Gill, chief metallur- 
gist, Vanadium Alloys Steel Co., La- 
trobe, Pa., presented the 1936 Ed- 
ward De Mille Campbell memorial 
lecture. Arthur T. Clarage, presi- 
dent, Columbia Tool Steel Co., Chi- 
cago Heights, Ill, introduced Mr. 
Gill. 


Tool Steel Is Discussed 


“High Speed Steel Carbide Seg- 
regate and Grain Size” was the title 
of Mr. Gill’s lecture. He dealt with 
only one composition of high speed 
steel, namely that containing almost 
exactly 0.70 carbon, 18.00 tungsten, 
4.00 chromium, 1.00 vanadium, and 
with about 0.25 manganese and 0.30 
per cent silicon. 

The lecture was divided into five 
parts. Part I dealt with the nature 
and characteristics of the carbide 
segregate. Part II was concerned 
with segregate and grain size as 
they affect the physical properties. 
Subtopics were (1) Strength and 
plasticity; (2) thermal conductivity; 
(3) hardness at the elastic tem- 
perature. 

Effect of segregate grain size was 
the topic of Part III; grain size as 
affected by repeated heating the sub- 
ject of Part IV; and grain size as 
affected by furnace atmosphere and 
hardening made up Part V. 

About 700 members of the society 
and their guests attended the ban- 
quet at the Statler hotel Thursday 
evening. President Archer present- 
ed the Past President’s medal to 
B. F. Shepherd, manager, rock drill 
division, Ingersoll-Rand Co., Phil- 











W. R. Chapin 
Recipient of the Albert Sauveur Achieve- 
ment award of the American Society for 
Metals 


lipsburg, N. J., who served as presi- 
dent in 1934-35. 

Presentation of the Albert Sau- 
veur Achievement award, estab- 
lished in 1934 in honor of the widely- 
known metallurgist to recognize out- 
standing contributions to metallurg 
ical knowledge, was made_ to 
W. R. Chapin, director of testing de- 
partment, E. C. Atkins & Co. Inc., 
Indianapolis. Dr. Zay Jeffries, con 
sulting metallurgist, Cleveland, the 
1935 recipient of the award, present 
ed Mr. Chapin to Dr. Sauveur, the 
first recipient, who formally made 
the award. 


Cites Basis of Award 


Dr. Jeffries’ citation of Mr. 
Chapin was as follows: “For his 
fundamental work in connection 
with two-stage quenching of steel, 
which has explained many mys 
teries of heat treatment results, has 
stimulated and guided many im- 
portant researches, and has led to 
the clarification of theory and im- 
provement in practices of steel 
treating.” 


Mr. Chapin’s contribution was 
first presented before the Cleveland 
chapter in the winter of 1921-22, and 


was published in Vol. 2 of Transac- 
tions of the American Society for 
Steel Treating. 

The American Society for Metals 
at its banquet gave recognition to 
six chapter secretaries who had 
served more than 10 years in their 
posts and whose total service aggre- 
gated 76 years. They were as fol- 
lows: Alexis Caswell, Northwest 
chapter, 16 years; T. N. Holden, 
New York, 15 years; H. L. Walker, 
Pittsburgh, 13 years; C. G. Peterson, 
Rhode Island, 11 years; H. E. 
Handy, Boston, 11 years; and I. C. 
Mathews, Rochester, 10 years. 

Special guests at the speakers’ 
table included B. F. Fairless presi- 
dent, Carnegie-Illinois Steel Co., 
Pittsburgh; and R. J. Wysor, ex- 
ecutive vice president and general 
manager, Republic Steel Corp., 
Cleveland. 

Principal banquet speaker was 
H. V. Kaltenborn, radio commenta- 
tor, who spoke chiefly of the Span- 
ish civil war in an address “We 
Look at the World.” 


Gibson Heads 
Welding Society 


ITH recent improvements in 

welding equipment and tech- 
nique, this process for fabricating 
metal products and joining the 
members of heavy structures is as- 
suming a commanding position in 
industry. This was clearly evident 
from proceedings of the seventeenth 
annual meeting of the American 
Welding society held at Hotel Cleve 
land, Cleveland, Oct. 19-23. 

Good attendance marked all ses- 
sions, official registration approach 
ed the 400 mark. 

At the opening session A. E. Gib 
son, executive vice president, Well 
man Engineering Co., Cleveland, 
was elected president to succeed 
J. J. Crowe, engineer in charge, ap 
paratus research and development 


TTENTION 

given to decora 
tive treatment of ex 
hibits was strikingly 
ecvident. Visitors 
agreed that from the 
standpoint of beauty 
the show. had no 
equal 














department, Air Reduction Sales 
Co., Jersey City, N. J. 

E. R. Fish, chief engineer, bofler 
division, Hartford Steam Boiler In- 
spection & Insurance Co., Hartford, 
Conn., was named senior vice presi- 
dent. Divisional vice presidents were 
chosen as follows: New York and 
New England, J. H. Zimmerman, 
development engineer, Linde Air 
Products Co., Newark, N. J.; Middle 
Eastern, R. D. Thomas, president, 
R. D. Thomas & Co., Philadelphia; 
Middie Western, H. C. Boardman, di- 
rector of research, Chicago Bridge 
& Irun Works, Chicago. 

Directors for three years were 
elected as follows: I. T. Hook, re- 
search engineer, American Brass 
Co., Ansonia, Conn.; G. A. Hughes, 
electrical engineer, Truscon Steel 
Co., Youngstown, O.; R. E. Kinkead, 
consulting engineer on welding, 
Cleveland; H. S. Smith, consulting 
engineer, Union Carbide Co., New 
York; and A. Vogel, engineer, Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

For his work in the welding re- 
search division of the Emergency 
Fleet Corp. during the World war 
and his subsequent work in research 
in welding, Henry M. Hobart, con- 
sulting engineer, General Electric 
Co., Schenectady, N. Y., was named 
the 1935 recipient of the Samuel 
Wylie Miller memorial medal. Pre- 
sentation was made by Dr. C. A. 
Adams, consulting engineer, Harv- 
ard university, Cambridge, Mass., 
and director, American Bureau of 
Welding. 


Wire Group To 
Widen Activities 


HIS year’s meeting of the Wire 

association, held at Hotel Cleve- 
land, Oct. 19-22, had the largest 
registration of any annual meeting 
since the inception of the organiza- 
tion. The total was 195 against 160 
last year. 

A paper entitled, “Steel for Arc 
Welding Electrodes,” was acclaimed 
the best all-around paper submitted 
to the association for 1936. The au- 
thor, Robert Notvest, is chief engi- 
neer, welding division, J. D. Adams 
Co., Indianapolis. In recognition of 
his meritorious contribution to the 
advance of the industry, the associ- 
ation awarded him its medal, a solid 
bronze plaque. A large group of 
metallurgists judged the merits of 
all papers submitted and it was 
agreed that Mr. Notvest had delved 
into a subject about which little is 
known. 

The association also awarded an 
engraved certificate of honorable 
mention to B. L. McCarthy, metal- 
lurgist, Wickwire Spencer Steel Co., 
Buffalo, for his paper on “Plastic 
Deformation in Wire Drawing.” 
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A. E. Gibson 
Newly elected president of the American 
Welding Society 


This work, an elaboration of his 
paper submitted a year ago, re- 
ceived wide acclaim following pres- 
entation at the technical session 
held Oct. 21 at Hotel Cleveland. 


At the annual meeting of the as- 
sociation Wednesday afternoon, Mr. 
McCarthy pointed out that in view 
of the cold drawing industry being 
an outgrowth of metallurgical re- 
search..of the cold working of 
metals the wire industry should con- 
sider its problem of cold working 
closely allied with those encount- 
ered in the cold heading industry. 
The speaker suggested that the 
Wire association broaden its activi- 
ties to include cold working and al- 
lied subjects included in cold work- 
ing. His suggestion was put in the 
form of a motion by J. C. Callaghan, 
works manager, Canada _ works, 
Steel Co. of Canada, Hamilton, Ont., 
and will be submitted to the mem- 
bership for immediate acceptance. 

Plans have been effected by the 
association to organize a _ nonfer- 
rous section along the lines of the 
steel section. Separate meetings will 





H. M. Hobart 
Awarded the Samuel Wylie Miller Memo- 
rial medal of the American Welding 
Society 


be held simultaneously at ne, 
year’s annual meeting. E. W. Clark, 
mechanical engineer, wire and cable 
division, General Electric Co., Sche 
nectady, N. Y. was appointed tempo. 
rary chairman of the new section. 


A.|.M.E Sessions 
Well Attended 


BOUT 400 members of the Irop 

and Steel and Institute of 
Metals divisions of the American Ip. 
stitute of Mining and Metallurgica} 
Engineers convened at the Statler 
hotel in Cleveland, Oct. 20-22, for 
the annual fall meetings of these qj. 
visions. 

The Iron and Steel division con. 
ducted two interesting sessions on 
Tuesday, one devoted to blast fur. 
nace practice and the other on the 
open-hearth steel plant. A third ses. 
sion on Wednesday dealt with X-ray 
metallography. 

Aging of metals and constitution 
of alloy systems were the subjects 
at two sessions of the Institute of 
Metals. 

On Thursday, both divisions met 
jointly in two sessions in which 
round-table discussions of physical 
tests were heard. Tensile testing, 
impact testing and bend testing 
were considered. 

The two divisions of the institute 
gathered for their annual dinner at 
the Statler hotel on Wednesday eve. 
ning. The principal speaker was Al- 
bert Sauveur, Gordon McKay pro- 
fessor of metallurgy, Harvard uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass. Consid- 
ered to be the dean of metallurgy in 
this country, he spoke entertaining. 
ly on “Metallurgical Reminis- 
cences.” 


A.S.M.E. Studies 
Welding Practice 


ARTICIPATION of the Ameri- 

can Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers in the National Metal congress 
consisted of a four-session welding 
practice symposium at the Cleve 
land hotel, Oct. 22-23. The meeting 
was arranged by the society’s Ma: 
chine Shop Practice, Iron and Stee! 
and Petroleum divisions. 

The first two sessions of the sym- 
posium on Oct. 22 were held jointly 
with the American Welding society 
which co-operated in preparation of 
the program. The purpose of the 
symposium was to provide mechan: 
ical engineers with information 
which would serve as a useful guide 
on welding technique and its effect 
on design and production. 
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Highlights of 
Metal Exposition 


ROWDS of engineers and execu- 
. tives in a buying mood for five 

days last week filed through the 
Lakeside underground exhibition 
hall of Cleveland’s public auditor- 
jum to inspect the 217 displays of 
material and equipment in the an- 
nual metal exposition of the Amer- 
ican Society for Metals. Highlights 
as observed by STEEL’s editors are 
given in following paragraphs. 


GENERAL CONSENSUS of opinion of 
those attending the exposition was 
that it represented the “most 
beautiful” show ever sponsored by 
the American Society for Metals. 
Exhibitors reached new heights in 
the use of light, colors, models 
and other decorative innovations. 

* * * 


INTEREST in the congress and ex- 
position is worldwide for among 
visitors in Cleveland last week were 
representatives from five European 
countries as well as Canada, Mexico 
and Australia. Countries abroad 
which sent representatives were 
England, Germany, Russia, France 
and Sweden. 

* * * 

CENTRAL FEATURE Of the elaborate 
display sponsored by United States 
Steel Corp. and subsidiaries, was a 
circular structure surmounted by a 
tall illuminated revolving shaft at 
the top of which was a small ladle 
from which molten metal appeared 
to flow. Around the lower part of 
the structure were 12 panels in 
which were large illustrations of 
various phases of steelmaking. On 
a track running around these 
panels was a 3-foot mechanical man 
in which was installed a_ loud 
speaker. This figure moved around 
the panels, stopping before each 
one to describe the operation. 

* * * 


AN ATTRACTION at the exhibit of 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. was a 
small model of the pouring side of 
an open-hearth furnace. The model 
was continuously in operation, a 
ladle moving into position, an op- 
erator cleaning out the tap hole and 
the molten metal—in reality a light 
oil—streaming forth into the wait- 
ing ladle. 

* * * 

ALL LIVING PAST PRESIDENTS of the 
American Society for Metals, 13 in 
number, were present at the Na- 
tional Metal congress and exposi- 
tion last week. They were as fol- 
lows: A. E. White, Ann Arbor, Mich., 
1921; F. P. Gilligan, Hartford, 
Conn., 1922; W. S. Bidle, Cleveland, 
1925; R. M. Bird, Philadelphia, 
1926; J. F. Harper, Milwaukee, 1927; 
F. G. Hughes, Bristol, Conn., 1928; 
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Zay Jeffries, Cleveland, 1929; R. G. 
Guthrie, Chicago, 1930; J. M. Wat- 
son, Detroit, 1931; A. H. d’Arcambal, 
Hartford, Conn., 1932; W. B. Cole- 
man, Philadelphia, 1933; W. H. 
Phillips, Pittsburgh, 1934; and B. F. 
Shepherd, Phillipsburg, N. J., 1935. 


* * * 


THE EFFECT of a modern stream- 
lined stainless steel train speeding 
along the rails was cleverly ac- 
complished by the Allegheny Steel 
Co., Brackenridge, Pa. Visitors pass- 
ing this company’s exhibit were 
compelled to pause for a good look. 
The train, which did not move, was 
a flat silhouette in a frame about 
10 feet long and 2% feet high. Back- 
gound scenery was painted on a 
wide endless belt, which, moving 
ripidly, made it appear that the 
train was moving forward. 


* * * 


NUMBERED AMONG English visitors 
to the National Metal congress and 
exposition was R. W. Barclay, presi- 
dent of the Institute of Metals. Mr. 
Barclay is consulting metallurgist, 
Mond Nickel Co. Ltd., London, the 
British affiliate of International 
Nickel Co. Inc., New York. 


* * * 


TWO SMALL RACING CARS attracted 
many to the booth of Republic Steel 
Corp. and testified to the exacting 
demands made upon alloy steels 
for automobiles. One car was No. 
91 in the 1936 Soap Box Derby at 
Akron, O., and was also city cham- 
pion in Cleveland for this class of 
racing. The other car was some: 


what larger—97-inch wheel base 
and was a four-cylinder racer with 
maximum speed of 160 miles per 
hour. This speedster placed seventh 
in the Vanderbilt Cup Race, Oct. 12, 
at the new Roosevelt Speedway on 
Long Island. 
* * + 


OHIO CRANKSHAFT Co., Cleve- 
land, drew large crowds throughout 
the week to inspect its new equip- 
ment for induction surface harden- 
ing of crankshafts. Actual produc- 
tion work at the rate of 30 shafts 
per hour was being carried out, the 
product for use in engines of White 
Motor Co. trucks. 

+ * 7 

AMONG EXPOSITION VISITORS from 
far distant points was John S. Kirk- 
ham, assistant factory manager, 
Australian Window Glass, Alexan- 
dria, New South Wales, Australia. 
This company operates a foundry 
and recently was licensed to manu- 
facture high-strength gray iron by 
the Meehanite process. 

+ + * 

A NEW TYPE of testing machine 
which attracted considerable atten- 
tion at the exposition was a vari- 
able velocity impact tester shown 
by the Riehle Division, American 
Machine & Metals Inc., New York. 
In principle, this machine consists 
of two entirely separate and distinct 
parts; a pendulum as a means for 
measuring the energy required to 
rupture the test specimen, and a 
rotatable wheel and related parts 
which serve to develop the neces- 

(Please turn to Page 73) 





HESE widely-known metallurgists took a prominent part in the annual con- 

vention of the American Society for Metals in Cleveland last week. At the 

left 1s Retiring President Robert S. Archer; in the center is James P. Gill who pre- 

sented the 1936 Campbell memorial lecture; and at the reght is President-Elect 
Edgar C. Bain 











Rebuilding America Will Aid 


Markets for Structural 


PPORTUNITIES for a stead- 

ily increasing use of struc- 

tural steel in “rebuilding 
America” were envisioned repeated- 
ly in the program of the fourteenth 
annual convention of the American 
Institute of Steel Construction, held 
Oct. 21-23 at the Greenbrier hotel, 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 

Speaker after speaker referred to 
the great task ahead of replacing 
the “horse and buggy” bridges in 
the nation’s highway system, to the 
necessity of “reurbanizing’” city 
areas, to reducing the hazards of 
grade crossings and to modernizing 
or rebuilding other outmoded struc- 
tures. 

In the president’s annual address, 
Clyde G. Conley, president, Mt. 
Vernon Bridge Co., Mt. Vernon, O., 
reviewed the work of the institute 
and stressed the importance of the 
industry’s statistics. 

“Our members should give these 
statistics their careful considera- 
tion,” he said. “They can gage 
their operations properly only after 
such a study of them. Ours is an 
industry different from most. We 
never repeat the same manufactur- 
ing »rocesses, therefore we develop 
no cost figures that can be repeated. 
Yet comparative cost studies are a 
fundamental need of our industry.” 


Cites Low Costs 


Mr. Conley called attention to the 
prices at which the steel construc- 
tion industry sells its services and 
products. “The steel in a building 
completely erected, if a simple 
building, will cost as little as 4 
cents a pound. The steel in a 
bridge over a _ navigable stream, 
with all the hazards of erection, will 
cost the buyer as much as 7 cents a 
pound, For this, the public re- 
ceives a high grade of structural 
steel plates, shapes and bars, which 
we buy from the mills at an aver- 
age of more than 2 cents a pound, 
including extras. For the differ 
ence, or from 2 to 5 cents, we pay 
freight and delivery charges which 
may run more than a cent a pound, 
make the detailed drawings, fabri- 
eate, erect, rivet and paint it, in 
cluding all the hazards of erection. 

“T looked up the costs of other 
methods. Copper is listed at 9.75 
cents, and after rolled into sheets, 
16 cents per pound, or into wire 13 
cents. In other words, the rolling 
of copper into sheets costs 6.25 
cents per pound more than the met- 
al, which is more than we get for 
all our services.” 

Mr. Conley cited 


other metals. 
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“Zine costs 4.85 cents, rolled into 
sheets 9.50 cents, or a difference of 
4.65 cents a pound. “Lead costs 
4.45 cents and in sheets 8 cents; 
nickel 34 cents and in sheets 48 
cents; aluminum 16.25 cents and 
rolled into sheets 26.8 cents; brass 
7.75 cents and rolled into sheets 15.6 
cents. All these prices are quantity 
prices. These facts, it seems to me, 
prove that we need make no apolo- 
gies and the public can have no 
legitimate criticism of the prices 
for our products.” 


Tax Law Demoralizing 


Mr. Conley warned his listeners 
of the consequences of the tax law 
which penalizes undistributed earn- 
ings. “In 1932,” he said, “about 
452,000 corporations made income 
tax returns, but only 83,000 showed 
profits. It is difficult to imagine 
the chaos which would have oc 
curred if those 370,000 corporations 
operating at a loss had not accumu- 
lated surpluses to tide them over 
the period of depression, which con- 
tinued not only for one year but 
for several years. The surtax with 
a penalty so heavy as to well nigh 
prohibit the accumulation of future 
surpluses will pave the way for de- 
moralization during the next de- 
pression.” 

In presenting his annual report 
as secretary of the institute, V. G. 
Iden emphasized the need of great 
er effort on promoting markets for 
structural steel. The technical re- 
search and engineering’ services 
conducted by the institute, he de- 
clared, represent “raw material 
that can be thrown into the market 


hamper.” By centralizing and co- 


ordinating the research for the fab- 
ricated structural steel industry, 
“we can better time it and develop 
it to meet the possibilities of the 
market. For instance, if we can 
foresee an enlarged program of 
road building, grade crossing elim 
ination, etc., we can direct our spe 
cial attention to the improvements 
essential to make structural steel a 
better agent in that market.” 

Mr. Iden discussed various phases 
of the economic situation, referring 
to the improvement in employment 
and the increase in _ nationai 
wealth. He quoted authorities who 
are convinced that the business 
trend will continue definitely up- 
ward “probably for three years to 
come, despite labor troubles, de- 
spite war, despite anything.” 

“The tide of depression,” he con- 
cluded, “has spent itself.” 

John H. Van Deventer, editor of 





The Iron Age, New York, presented 
an original method for analyzing 
competitive problems in industry, 
The basic principle of the method 
can be illustrated by circles. Ag. 
sume that one circle, designated as 
A, represents the business of Com. 
pany A and another circle, B, the 
business of Company B. Undoubt- 
edly there are some functions jn 
which both companies are equally 
competent. In that case, they com. 
pete on equal terms, and that por. 
tion of their activities in which they 
are equally competent is represent. 
ed by the area which is formed by 
the overlapping of the circles. 

The portion of Circle A not over. 
lapped by Circle B represents the 
market in which Company A has 
an advantage over Company B, 
The unoverlapped part of Circle B 
represents the market in which 
Company B can operate more ad- 
vantageously than Company A. 
These areas are designated by Mr. 
Van Deventer as “areas of suprem. 
acy.” 

He contends that if management 
will use this method to analyze 
business, it will help to direct more 
attention to the “areas of suprem- 
acy’, or in other words, to that part 
of the business which will yield 
most readily to cultivation. He de 
clared that the method not only can 
be used by companies to solve their 
competitive problems, but is equal- 
ly well adapted to determining 
whether certain activities should be 
carried on by individual companies 
or by their trade association, and to 
analyzing problems of competition 
between industries, products and 
and services. 


Discusses Mill and Fabricator 


In the absence of W. S. Tower, 
executive secretary of the Amer. 
ican Iron and Steel institute, his ad- 
dress “The Mill and the iabricator” 
was presented by R. B. Thomas, 
general counsel of the _ institute. 
Referring to the fact that the con- 
struction industries took 18 per cent 
of the tonnage of finished steel 
products in 1929 and the years im 
mediately preceding, Mr. Tower 
states it is a commonplace to say 
that the fabricator is essential in 
the movement of much steel to its 
ultimate uses. 

Alluding to mill and_ fabricator 
competition, Mr. Tower says, “It 
may seem odd to the superficial ob- 
server that the steel mill has been 
more or less in competition with 
some of the potential purchasers of 
its products. Over the years, how- 
ever, the mill-owned shop probably 
has helped to a better understand- 
ing of fabricating problems, has 
contributed substantially toward 
improved methods and practices in 
fabricating steel and in general has 
worked constructively in the inter- 
ests of both industries.” 

After citing ways in which the 
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rolling mills have contributed to 
progress in steel construction, Mr. 
Tower, in his address, stresses the 
importance of the role of the inde- 
pendent fabricators. “Efficient fab- 
ricators,” he declares, “are an es- 
sential part of the complex organi- 
zation through which steel products 
pass into use. Without the fabri- 
eating shops, which are scattered 
far and wide throughout the coun- 
try, it would be difficult if not im- 
possible for mills to meet the needs 
of construction jobs, which appear 
in endless variety when business is 
good... . With the large group of 
able, independent fabricators free to 
buy where they will, and exercising 
that privilege, strategically placed 
for serving great markets, no mill 
can ignore the importance of sound 
financial and commercial practices 
with and among fabricators.” 

Mr. Tower touches upon the 
abuses of the fabrication-in-transit 
feature of freight tariffs. “So long 
as freight rates provide for fabrica- 
tion in transit,” he says, “neither 
mill nor fabricator alone can fully 
determine the effects which it may 
have on their respective activities. 
On the other hand, mills and fabri- 
ecators together, consistently work- 
ing to create and keep healthy con- 
ditions of competition, undoubtedly 
could do much to remove any men- 
ace which lies in the misuse of the 
privilege. Here is a field that mer- 
its no less earnest effort than that 
which has brought such _ praise 
worthy results in some of the tech- 
nical and engineering aspects of 
mill and fabricator relations.” 


Important Gains 
In Buildings 


N DISCUSSING “The Building 

Outlook,” T. S. Holden, vice presi- 
dent, F. W. Dodge Corp., New York, 
showed that impressive recovery 
gains have been made in construc: 
tion. Total construction contracts 
in 37 eastern states in 1934 in- 
creased 23 per cent over 1933; a 
similar increase of 23 per cent was 
recorded in 1935; and during the 
first nine months of 1936 the con- 
tract total was 7 per cent ahead of 
the corresponding figure last year 
and 10 per cent ahead of the 12 
month total for 1935. 

Mr. Holden confined his discus- 
sion largely to construction in ur- 
ban areas. The apartment house 
Situation, he said, is vastly im 
proved and new apartment house 
building is “very definitely on the 
upgrade.” On the other hand, new 
city hotels and theater buildings are 
pt to come back rather slowly. He 
Said, “We are likely to see an in- 
creased amount of modernization of 
existing buildings of these two 
Classes before any great demand 
for new ones appears.” 
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As for office buildings, vacancies 
now are about 22.71 per cent of all 
rentable area compared with 27.57 
as of Jan. 1, 1934. A large amount 
of alteration work is being carried 
on in the office building field. The 
immediate outlook, according to 
Mr. Holden, is rather for increased 
modernization than for any sudden 
demand for large new buildings. 

However two important classes 
of structures have begun to revive 
which offer an immediately bright 
outlook for steel construction. One 
is bridges and grade _ separation 
projects, which work is necessary 
in connection with the improvement 
of highways, and the second is fac 
tory building. At the end of Sep 
tember, factory construction con, 
tracts were 82 per cent ahead of 
last year in total dollar volume. 


Trend Probably Detween Extremes 


Mr. Holden discussed various as 
pects of the so-called super-cities 
which were envisioned in 1929, em- 
bracing super-skyscrapers,  three- 
decked streets, etc. He intimated 
that the probable trend in large city 
development lies somewhere be 
tween the extreme of congested 
ant-hill development on one _ side 
and complete flight to rural simplic 
ity on the other. He cited several 
new urban developments’ which 
seem to point the way to a more 
sensible solution of the city prob 
lem. One is Rockefeller Center, 
in which provision is made_ for 
light and air, open spaces, traffic 
and parking. Another is the S. H. 
Kress & Co. store on Fifth avenue, 
which has truck unloading plat 
forms within walls of the building. 

Mr. Holden suggested that intel 
ligent city planning is the key to 
the solution of urban building prob 
lems. Functional urban building, 
economically planned to serve defin 
ite specialized requirements, prob 
ably is the trend of the future. 

In the absence of A. P. Greens- 
felder, president, Fruin-Colnon Con.- 
tracting Co., St. Louis, his address 
“Rebuilding America” was present- 
ed by Henry Pann, district engineer 
for the institute in Chicago. 

“As soon as man finishes a struc: 
ture,” he declares, “it Fegins to de 
preciate. This depreciation is caused 
not only by the natural elements 
but by lack of maintenance, change 
of use, migration of industry, de- 
struction by fire and obsolescence.” 
Mr. Greensfelder is of the opinion 
that “styling” should be added to the 
major causes of this devaluation of 
America’s structural plants. He be- 
lieves that the construction indus- 
try, by and large, is not “style con- 
scious.” 

He suggests that there is a real 
opportunity in instituting a_ well 
planned program of “Modernizing 
Main Street.” This might even em- 
brace the renovizing periodically not 
only: of ‘individual buildings but the 


city streets or highways on which 
they face. He proposes that we “re 
urbanize” the whole city area. 


Fourth of Bridges 


“Hazardous” 


NE of the outstanding contrib .- 
tions to the program was an 
auadress, “Forgotten Bridges,” by J. 
R. Burkey, chief engineer of bridges, 
Ohio state department of highways. 
Mr. Burkey began by describing 
the filing system by means of which 
the state highway department keeps 
informed of the principal character- 
istics and condition of the 7405 
bridges of 10 feet or more in span 
and approximately 63,000 culverts. 
This record of bridges enables the 
department to see at a glance the 
bottlenecks in the highway system 
Many of these bottlenecks are 
bridges built in the “horse and bug 
gy days” and which are inadequate 
for the highways of which they are 
a part. About 25 per cent of the 
bridges in Ohio are either too weak 
or too narrow to a cerpree \.hich 
constitutes a serious hazard to traf- 
fic. Mr. Burkey believes this per- 
centage probably represents the pro- 
portion of inadequate bridges to the 
total for the country. 
Beauty Important 

Mr. Burkey emphasized the fact 
that while economy is desirable in 
the majority of bridges, the factor 
cf beauty also is important. He 
showed pictures of the Lor n road 
viaduct recently completed which 
spans the Rocky river valley and 
Metropolitan Park system in the 
western outskirts of Cleveland. This 
structure is of steel arch construc 
tion with no visible diagonal brac- 
ing. It received the institute’s award 
for the most beautiful bridge of its 
class erected in the United States 
in 1935, and is an outstanding ex 
ample of how steel is adaptable to 
aesthetic treatment when the design 
er and builder co-operate fully. 

In hia report as chief engineer 
of the institute, F. H. Frankland re 
viewed the technical activities of 
the institute during the past year. 
He referred to the valuable work 
done by the committees on technical 
research, manual and specifications, 
and declared that it is no exaggera 
tion to say if the members of these 
committees were employed by the 
fabricating industry on a_ salary 
basis to do this work most of the 
members would be astonished at the 
sum represented. 

Mr. Frankland read an editorial 
from Engineering News Record to 
emphasize the importance of bridge 
modernization. “The narrow bridge 
must be scrapped in the interests of 
safer highways, good engineering 
and sensible road administration.” 














In a symposium on building codes 
held Thursday morning, the district 
engineers of the institute reported 
in detail on the status of codes in 
the stztes and cities in their respec- 
tive territories. 


The annual banquet was _ held 
Thursday evening with President 
Conley presiding as _ toastmaster. 
Glenn Griswold, editor of Business 
Week, New York, spoke on business 
conditions. He declared that the 
business trend in the next year or 
two seems to point definitely up- 
ward. If there is anything in the 
indications to trouble us it is that 
some of them suggest the possibility 
of business accelerating too rapidly 
and going too far under an inflation- 
ary impulse. Frank Lovejoy, sales 
executive, Socony-Vacuum Co., New 
York, also was a banquet speaker. 

One of the interesting features of 
the convention was the first showing 
of a sound-track picture showing 
the erection of the San Francisco- 
Oakland Bay bridge. Preceding the 
showing of the film C. F. Goodrich, 
chief engineer, American Bridge Co., 
spoke briefly on some of the im- 
portant details regarding this struc- 
ture, which is the largest bridge in 
the world. 


Open $150,000 Laboratory 


For Research in England 


A $150,000 research and develop- 
ment laboratory was opened for- 
mally Oct. 21, in Birmingham, Eng- 
land, by the International Nickel 
Co. of Canada Ltd. This is another 
link in the company’s research de- 
velopment, which includes a labora- 
tory at Bayonne, N. J., and another 
now under construction at Copper 
Cliff, Ont. 

Robert C. Stanley, president of the 
company, who was unable to at- 
tend the opening, sent the follow- 
ing cablegram: “The object of this 
new laboratory is to provide facili- 
ties for co-operative work between 
ourselves as producers and the users 
of our product. We hope that the 
metal industry as a whole will come 
to regard the laboratory as a neces- 
sary and dependable source of in- 
formation.” 


PWA Orders for Iron and 
Steel Total $336,814,082 


Orders for iron and steel prod. 
ucts valued at $336,814,082, financed 
by expenditures of PWA funds, cre- 
ated approximately 2,950,000 man.- 
months of indirect labor in mines, 
mills, and transportation, according 
to a government survey to deter- 
mine the ratio between direct and in- 
direct employment brought about by 
PWA. It is estimated that more 
than 411,000 man-months of labor 
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District Steel Rates 


Percentage of Open-Hearth Ingot Ca- 
pacity Engaged in Leading Districts 





Week Same 
ended week 
Oct. 24 Change 1935 1934 
Pittsburgh 70 — 7 47 21 
Chicago ; 74% —1% 54 27 % 
Eastern Pa... 48 — *% 38 20 
Youngstown 77 — 1 62 26 
Wheeling . 92 — 3 78 29 
Cleveland 79% None 64 38 
Buffalo . &4 None 40 24 
Birmingham . 61% — 2% 58% 10 
New England 75 — * 68 40 
i: i None 88 59 
Cincinnati .. 96 None t t 
Colorado .. 38 None t t 
Average 73 — 2 52% 25} 





*Not reported. 








were financed directly or indirectly 
in foundries and machine shops by 
PWA orders. 

Orders financed by PWA funds 
for machinery, exclusive of trans- 
portation equipment, are valued at 
$236,739,241; and orders for trans- 
portation equipment at $89,136,986. 
The value of orders for nonferrous 
metal products is $7,175,875. Up to 
the end of June, 1936, the value of 
PWA orders was $1,288,755,000. 


Production 


TEEL production was off 2 points 

to 73 per cent last week, due 
mainly to furnaces being taken off 
for repairs. Details follow: 

Wheeling—Off 3 points to 92 per 
cent, with 34 out of 37 open-hearth 
furnaces in production, compared 
with 35 the preceding week. 

Detroit — Unchanged at 100 
per cent based on operations in all 
21 basic open-hearth furnaces. 

Pittsburgh—Down 7 points to 70 
per cent, due entirely to a ten-point 
drop in the operations of United 
States Steel Corp. subsidiaries 
which declined to 65 per cent. The 
average for the independents holds 
unchanged at about 80 per cent, 
with Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 
operating at 73 per cent. Forty-one 
out of 60 steelworks blast furnaces 
are active. Carnegie-Illinois has 18 
of 32 on; Jones & Laughlin, all 11; 
National Tube, 3 of 4; Pittsburgh 
Steel, 2 of 2; and American Steel & 
Wire and Pittsburgh Crucible Steel, 
each 1 of 2. At Johnstown, Pa., 
Bethlehem has 5 of 7 stacks in blast. 

Buffalo—Continued at 84 per cent 
with 31 open hearths on. Heavy 
bookings for the next five or six 
weeks assure operations at or near 
this level. 

Cincinnati—Remained at practi- 
cal capacity, with an occasional dip 
in rating because of necessary fur- 
nace repairs. All production of the 


23 open hearths is for light rolleg 
materials. 

Chicago—Down to 74% per cent, 
a decrease of 1% points. Produce. 
tion at some mills has been re 
stricted by the necessity of Closing 
furnaces for repairs. Blast furnace 
schedules are unchanged, 25 of 38 
stacks being active. 

New England—aA fractional de. 
cline brought the rate down to 75 
per cent. It is estimated that this 
rate will hold steady this week. 

Colorado—Unchanged at 38 per 
cent, for the third consecutive week. 
with six furnaces operating. 

Central eastern seaboard-—Off \ 
point to 48 per cent with little early 
variation expected. 

Birmingham—Down 2% points to 
61% per cent as one less furnace 
in the district was melting. The 
rail mill which will resume opera. 
tion next week will step operations 
up to about 71 per cent. 

Youngstown—Declined 1 point to 
77 per cent, due largely to several 
furnaces being down for repairs. 

Cleveland-Lorain — Held at 79% 
per cent with 31 out of 39 furnaces 
melting. Of this total, Corrigan, 
McKinney division of Republic Stee! 
Corp. continues with 12 on, Otis 
Steel Co., with 8 and National Tuhe 
Co. at Lorain with 11. 


SEPTEMBER SHEET OUTPUT UP 


Daily average sheet sales in Sep. 
tember, as reported by the National 
Association of Flat Rolled Steel 
Manufacturers, Pittsburgh, amount- 
ed to 8519 net tons, compared with 
6926 tons in August. Production 
averaged 7124 tons, against 6749 
tons in August, while shipments 
were 6810 tons in September and 
6572 tons in August. Totals for 
September: Sales 255,557 tons; pro- 
duction, 213,706 tons; shipments, 
204,285 tons. 

Total sheet capacity in the United 
States for September was approxi- 
mately 500,000 tons, and capacity 
on which the association’s figures 
are based was 304,000 tons. 


Russia Decides to Make 
Direct Sales Negotiations 


Negotiations for the sale of prod 
ucts to the Russian government in 
the future must be carried on di- 
rectly with the Soviet agency mak- 
ing the inquiry, rather than through 
the Amtorg Trading Corp., commer: 
cial agency in America for the U. S. 
S. R. In addition to the revision 
of policy, payments for goods no 
longer will be made through Am: 
torg, but directly from Moscow 
through a New York bank, and with: 
in 45 days after the necessary ship- 
ping documents have been obtained. 
Manufacturers who wish to sell to 
Russia may contact through Amtorg 
special delegations here to purchase. 
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Carnegie Refuses 


Outside Mediation 


OLLOWING upon Carnegie-Illi- 

nois Steel Corp. management’s 
recognition of a central council of 
18 to represent the company’s 399 
elected employe representatives, the 
small group made formal request 
for outside arbitrators to determine 
the company’s ability to pay higher 
wages. 

The management refused the re- 
quest on the basis that such arbitra- 
tors might disclose the company’s 
private business affairs to competi- 
tors and the general public. How- 
ever, it made it plain late last week 
that this refusal did not set up a bar 
against an early wage increase. 

A member of the central council 
was quoted as saying that Arthur 
H. Young, vice president and per- 
sonnel director of the United States 
Steel Corp., informed the council 
that an increase “at this time” was 
impossible. According to these re- 
ports Mr. Young was asked whether 
an increase could be expected before 
Christmas, and Mr. Young replied: 
“I sincerely hope so.” 

While some premature reports re- 
ferred to a “compromise” on the 
wage question, which the manage- 
ment denied, the central commit- 
tee continued to conduct closed 
meetings. In accordance with the 
employe representation plan it is 
necessary for the employes them- 
selves to vote the approval of the 
central committee. To: do so, an 
amendment must be passed upon, 
and the council is understood to be 
pressing for early action. 


Bar Iron Mill Wages 
Are Raised 2 Per Cent 


Puddlers and bar mill workmen 
have been granted a wage advance 
of 25 cents a ton, amounting to 2.11 
per cent, through the bimonthly 
wage settlement between the West- 
ern Bar Iron association and Amal- 
gamated Association of Iron, Steel 
and Tin Workers. 


The settlement disclosed a card 
rate for the November-December 
period of 2.05¢c on the boiling, bar 
and 12-inch mills, and 2.15¢ on the 
10-inch mills. The new rate entitles 
puddlers to $12.05 a ton, which is 
about equivalent to a day’s wage. 
This is an advance of 25 cents a ton 
over the former rate of 2.00c, or 
$11.80 a ton. 

It is the first advance for bar 
mill workmen since January-Feb- 
ruary, 1935. At that time they were 
granted an advance of 5 per cent on 
the card rate. This is the first time, 
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also, that the puddlers have worked 
on a 2.05¢ card rate since the May- 
June period, 1925. Under the slid- 
ing scale arrangement prevailing 
that year the rate of 2.05c entitled 
the puddlers to $11.63 a ton. Today’s 
card rate, therefore, entitles the pud- 
dlers to an increase of 42 cents over 
early 1925. 


General Committee Plan 
Voted by J & L Workers 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. em- 
ploye representatives have approved 
the formation of a general commit- 
tee of representatives, consisting of 
five members each from the Ali- 
quippa, Pa., and Pittsburgh works. 
Tney state that the purpose of this 
committee is to bargain collectively 
with the general officials of the cor- 
poration, a move somewhat similar 
to the formation of a central gov- 
erning committee by Carnegie-Illi- 
nois Steel Corp. employe representa- 
tives recently. 

The Jones & Laughlin manage- 
ment, however, has not ratified this 
action of the employes. As in the 
case of the formation of the Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel Corp. central 
committee, such a revision involves 
a change in the entire employe rep- 
resentation plan and approval must 
be voted upon by employes. 


Workers’ Families Invited 
Into Carnegie-lllinois Plants 


Tours of one and a half hours, ac- 
companied by guides and explana- 
tory pamphlets, were offered last 
week to families of Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corp. workers at Pittsburgh, 
marking the first time in its history 
that the Carnegie management has 
thrown open the doors of its plants 
in the Pittsburgh district to the gen- 
eral public. 

“The families of our employes 
had never seen the mill in all its 63 
years of operation,” said F. F. Slick, 
Edgar Thomson works superintend- 
ent. “We want everybody in town 
to know what goes on inside the 
gates. We think it will help them, 
and help us through better under- 
standing of what a steel man’s life 
is like.” 

Similar inspections were held at 
Duquesne, Clairton and other divi- 
sions. 


Marting Furnace Sold 


The Big Etna furnace of the Mart- 
ing Iron & Steel Co.. Ironton, O., 
with buildings, equipment and ore, 
has been sold to the American 
Rolling Mill Co. The furnace was 


constructed in 1872 and last operat. 
ed in 1924. Stockholders of the 
Marting company, confirming the 
sale, were told the furnace will be 
razed. Real estate was reserved 


Railroads File Proposed 
Rates With Commission 


The proposed readjustment in the 
railroad freight rate structure to 
take effect after the expiration of 
the present emergency surcharge 
rates Dec. 31, was filed last week 
with the interstate commerce com- 
mission. In their petition the roads 
do not ask immediate approval of 
the proposed changes, but merely 
request that prior orders issued by 
the commission be modified to give 
them an opportunity to bring the 
suggested revision to its considera- 
tion. It was said that the genera) 
level of the new rates will be some- 
what lower than now in effect. For 
comparisons of the present and pro 
posed rates affecting iron and steel) 
and raw materials see STEEL, Oct 
19, page 19, and Oct. 12, page 32. 


Extends Time for Answers 
In Patman Complaints 


Last week the federal trade com. 
mission extended the time for an- 
swers to its first complaints of vio- 
lation of the Robinson-Patman act. 
The answers were due Oct. 22, but 
in the case of the Kraft-Phenix 
Cheese Corp., Chicago, the exten- 
sion was granted to Nov. 10; in the 
case of Montgomery Ward & Co., 
Chicago, and Bird & Son Inc., East 
Walpole, Mass., to Oct. 29. No an- 
swer had been received from the 
Shefford Cheese Co. Inc., Syracuse, 
N. Y., but the commission said that 
if a communication was mailed by 
midnight Oct. 22 it would meet with 
its time requirements. These com- 
plaints were filed Oct. 2. (STE&F!. 
Oct. 5, page 16). 


Tennessee Company 
Orders Coke Ovens 


Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co., Birmingham, Ala., subsidiary of 
United States Steel Corp., has 
placed an order for two batteries 
of coke ovens with the Koppers Co., 
Pittsburgh, in line with the expan- 
sion program as announced recent- 
ly (Stee, Oct. 19, p. 15). The units, 
each of 73 ovens, will be built at 
Birmingham, and will be of new 
low differential type according to 
Becker design, equipped with self- 
sealing doors and all accessories of 
the ‘atest design. 
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istributors Discuss New 


aws, Irade Practices 


RADE practices in the steel dis- 

tribution field came in for search- 

ing discussion at meetings of the 
National Association of Sheet Metal 
Distributors and the National Whole- 
sale Hardware association in Atlan- 
tic City last week. 

Measures were proposed to check 
the indiscriminate sale of galvanized 
sheet seconds without proper identi 
fication marking; to promote great- 
er stability in the distributors’ mar- 
ket for conductor pipe and eaves 
trough, and various other refine- 
ments in trade practice. 

The Wholesale Hardware associa- 
tion conducted a “management 
clinic,” in several sessions, covering 
a score of subjects. New business 
legislation was prominent in the dis- 
cussions of both groups. 

It was stated that the Robinson- 
Patman act will have no effect on 
the jobbers’ functional differential, 
and that the Walsh-Healey law will 
not have any important repercus- 
sions in the trade. 

The Sheet Metal association will 
resume its former schedule of an- 
nual meetings in the spring. Its 
next meeting will be in Cleveland in 
May, the first spring meeting since 
1932. The association will continue 
to hold fall meetings in conjunction 
with the National Wholesale Hard- 
ware association. Election of offi- 
cers was postponed until spring. 
Meanwhile, A. W. Howe, of the J. 
M. & L. A. Osborn Co., Cleveland, 
will continue as president. 

Flays Government Waste 

A convention highlight for many 
was a vigorous attack by former 
Comptroller General McCarl on 
waste in government. He called for 
the replacement of many persons in 
high office by men truly committed 
to economy and to “tried principles 
of government.” 

With the national debt now run- 
ning up to $35,000,000,000, and an an- 
nual carrving charge of close to $1,- 
000,000,000, the government, he caid, 
has shown no evidence of retrench- 
ment, or intention to do so. Meet- 
ing claims that the country is rich 
and can well afford such expendi 
tures, Mr. McCarl asserted that the 
value of the assets of a nation de- 
pends upon the financial stability of 
its government. and this lack of sta- 
bility makes the’ eountry’s present 
incebtedness a matter of concern. 

He: jcondemned the government’s 
constant interference with, business 
and its “Santa Claus system of try 


3Q 


ing to run everything from Wash 
ington.” 

Declaring that the indiscriminate 
sale of galvanized seconds without 
proper identification is demoralizing 
the legitimate warehouse schedule 
for prime sheets in some districts, 
F. J. McNeive, F. W. Potts & Co., 
Philadelphia, chairman of the gal- 
vanized and black sheets and corru- 
gated roofing committee, proposed 
that producers identify prime sheets 
with stencil. He suggested that the 


top or outside sheet be _ stenciled 
where the material is in bundle 
sizes, and each individual sheet 


where heavy gage stock is ordered. 

He also pointed out that the dis- 
tributor of  hot-rolled annealed 
sheets is finding his market increas 
ingly curtailed by the influx of cold 
rolled seconds. He said he realized 
that the large increase in continuous 
sheet tonnage may be a contributing 
factor, and that the old-line sheet 
metal houses may have to adjust 
themselves accordingly. 

Sentiment among members with 


respect to mill differentials on gaj. 
vanized flat sheets, galvanized roof. 
ing and hot-rolled black annealeg 
sheets was sounded out by question. 
laire, the results of which Mr. Me. 
Neive presented. The questionnaire 
referred particularly to the $2 differ. 
ential allowed the distributor on flat 
galvanized, and the $4 and $2 dif. 
ferential granted on galvanized roof 
ing in conjunction with the item and 
quantity extras now charged; and 
also to the item extras on black 
sheets. 


Extras Found Helpful 


In reply to one question relating 


to galvanized flat sheets, as to 
whether the establishment of the 


present quantity and item extras has 
been helpful, 33 of the 40 who re 
sponded, answered in the affirma 
tive and seven in the negative. Ques 
tion No. 2, to determine if the es 
tablishment of present quantity and 
items extras has brought any notice. 
able increase in direct mill ship- 
ments, resulted in 37 rep‘ies in the 
negative and three in the affirma 
tive. 

To the question as to whether a 
continuance of the present differen 
tial now granted by the mills is fa- 
vored, 38 replied in the affirmative 
and two in the negative. To the 
question as to whether galvanized 
seconds were being distributed to 


Steel Mill Generator in Service 41 Years 





VDAUNTED by the floods of last spring, this sturdy old Westinghouse gen 


erator, 


i 


which is believed to be the first of the alternating current polyphase 


type ever installed in a steel mull, is still humming along in the Edgar Thomson 


works of the Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., at Braddock, Pa. 


Placed in service about 


1895, powered Tesla induction motors and lighted several of the steel company 
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hanged only 


in Braddock, including Charles M. Schwab's. Its field coils 
a few times since then and the armature has been rewound only 
three 


have been 
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any extent eight replied in the 
affirmative and 32 negative. 

Thirty-six members declared that 
the present differentials of $4 on 
galvanized roofing, 26 gage and 
lighter, and $2 on 24 gage and heav- 
jer were satisfactory; four said they 
were not. On the next question, 
as to whether the mills were con- 
fining the extension of the present 
differential to legitimate distributors 
in the respective territories, 26 re- 
plied in the affirmative and 14 in 
the negative. 

On the subject of black sheets, the 
question was asked whether the 
present schedule of quantity and 
item extras was proving helpful, 
and to this 26 replied “yes,” and 
nine “no.” 

Mr. McNeive explained that in the 
tabulation of votes in favor of pres- 
ent differentials on galvanized flat 
and roofing sheets, the committee 
considered all as being in the effirm- 
ative who expressed themselves as 
favoring a differential, even though 
they were not in favor of the 
amount allowed; this also applied to 
the method of recording answers to 
the question on quantity and item 
extras. In the main, more than 80 
per cent of the membership were 
strongly in favor of the present 
schedules, the committee concluded. 


Seek More Stable Market 


An increase of 25 per cent in roof- 
ing terne business among members 
caused the committee on this prod- 
uct to suggest a resolution recom- 
mending that manufacturers adver- 
tise the product more actively. The 
committee, through its chairman, 
O. F. Murphy, Lyon Conklin & Co., 
Baltimore, also recommended that 
a differential be adopted by manu- 
facturers of terne plate for less than 
carlot business, to afford better pro- 
tection to jobbers. 

E. H. Hoffeld, Ferdinand Dieck- 
mann Co., Cincinnati, chairman of 
the committee on eaves trough and 
conductor pipe, declared that these 
products are rapidly becoming mill 
products, and recommended that the 
market for them be established by 
the mills. He asserted that these 
products were in the same category 
with sheets, and that the mills should 
set the market at the same time 
they establish prices on sheets. 

This, he said, should develop a 
stable minimum market for jobbers 
and correct the evil of pipe and 
trough being offered at times for less 
per pound than the cost of the 
sheets from which they were made. 

Concern over the possible growth 
of consumer co-operatives through 
federal aid was expressed by L. M. 
Stratton, Stratton-Warren Hardware 
Co., Memphis, Tenn., president of the 
National Wholesale Hardware asso- 
ciation. It constituted a threat to 
the wholesale field, he said. 


Discussing the new taxes on un- 
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distributed profits, George A. Fern- 
ley, secretary and treasurer of the 
two associations, told jobbers it 
would he necessary for them to gage 
their profits and take whatever di 
vidend action may seem desirable 
so that dividends will be in the 
hands of stockholders not later than 
Dec. 31. He also advised jobbers in 
making their calculations for deduct- 
ing the fixed percentage from their 
employes’ incomes under the social 
security act te make sure that sal- 
aries and expenses of each employe 
are kept separately; otherwise, he 
said, the percentage deduction would 
be based on the total amount. 


Steel Earnings 


Statements 


HILE Republic Steel Corp.’s 
W oiricia report of earnings for 
the third quarter will not be issued 
for several days, filing of a regis- 
tration statement with the Securi- 
ties and Exchange commission last 
week revealed that the corporation’s 
net income for the nine months this 
year was $6,333,649, equivalent after 
dividend requirements on preferred 
to $1.10 a common share. Net in the 
comparable period last year was $3,- 
264,295. 

Republic proposes to issue bonds 
for $25,090,000 for plant betterment 
and equipment “when, as and if it 
seems advisable,” but details have 
not been disclosed. Additional fin- 
ishing facilities are being consid- 
ered, and also improvements to coke 
ovens and blast furnaces. 


Sharon Steel Corp., Sharon. Pa., 
has third quarter net profit of $342,- 
418, equal after dividend require- 
ments on the $5 convertible pre- 
ferred stock to 79 cents per common 
share. This compares with $268,- 
336 or 59 cents a share in second 
quarter of this year. For nine 
months ended Sept. 30, indicated net 
profit was $823,370. 


Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co., Cleve- 
land, reports net increase of $1,437,- 
757 for the third quater, and net in- 
come for the nine months of this 
year $2,022,196. E. B. Green, presi- 
dent, stated that since the third 
quarter is the only one wholly with- 
in the ore shipping season it is gen- 
erally better from an earnings stand- 
point than any other. 


Midland Steel Products Co. re- 
ports for the first nine months of 
1936 net profit of $1,299,657, af- 
ter all charges including reserves 
for employes’ profit sharing in 
the amount of $151,086, but be- 
fore provision for federal surtax 
on undistributed earnings. This 


compares with $743,311 for the first 
nine months of 1935. 


Interlake Iron Corp., Chicago, for 
the quarter ended Sept. 30, has net 
profit of $99,311, or 5 cents a capital 
share, against net loss of $48,978 in 
the preceding quarter and net loss 
of $259,493 in September quarter 
last year. 


M. A. Hanna Co., C'eve'and, re- 
ports for the quarter ended Sept. 30 
a net profit of $614,419, equal after 
dividend requirements on preferred 
stock to 44 cents a common share. 
This compares with $474,054, or 20 
cents a share, in the preceding quar- 
ter, and $402,393, or 20 cents a com- 
mon share, in the corresponding 
quarter of 1935. Nine months earn- 
ings were $1,518,845, compared with 
$1,351,214 in the like period last 
year. 


Gulf States Steel, Birmingham, 
Ala., reports for the quarter ended 
Sept. 30, net profit of $201,314, 
against profit of $110,545 in the pre- 
ceding quarter and $58,433 in the 
September quarter last year. No 
mention was made in the report of 
any provision for surtaxes and un- 
distributed profits. The nine months 
earnings were $408,788, against $21,- 
919 in the like period last year. 

Optional provisional to use $1,500,- 
009 of a $7,000,000 bond offering for 
improvement to its Gadsden, Ala., 
plant is made in a registration 
statement filed with the SEC. It is 
reported, unofficially, that the com- 
pany is considering installing a tin 
plate mill. 


Acme Steel Co., Chic>go, reports 
for the quarter ended Sept. 30, net 
profit of $538,847, equal to $1.64 per 
share on 328,108 shares of capital 
stock. This compares with $513,- 
774, or $1.57 a share, in preceding 
quarter, and with $384,479 or $1.17 a 
share in September quarter last 
year. For nine months ended Sept. 
30 the company had profit of $1,- 
444,474 against $1,319,817 in the 
same period last year. 


Doehler Die Casting Co., Toledo, 
O., reports for the nine months end- 
ed Sept. 30, net profit of $710,552. 
This is equal, after dividend require- 
ments on the 20,000 preferred shares 
and 7980 preference shares, to $2.98 
a share on 206,195 shares of no par 
common. In the like period last 
year net profit of $499,345, equal to 
$1.95 a share, was reported. 


Eaton Mfg. Co., Cleveland. re- 
ports net income of $501,431 for the 
third quarter, after all charges ex 
cept surtax on undistributed profits, 
against $223,917 for the similar 
quarter last year. Total earnings on 
same basis for the nine months are 
$1,836,716, or $2.63 a share on 696, 
146 shares, compared with $1,265, 
877, or $1.82 a share on 694,244 
shares in 1935. 
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Men of Industry 


eral manager of sales, has been. 

made vice president in charge of 
sales for the Mackintosh-Hemphill 
Co., Pittsburgh. 

F. C. T. Daniels, identified with 
the company for a number of years 
in engineering capacities, has been 
named vice president in charge of 
research and development. 

C. Howard Paul, assistant treas- 
urer, has been named assistant to 
the president. Mr. Paul retains his 
former position of assistant treas- 
urer. 


J R. PATTERSON, formerly gen- 


e ° 7 
H. A. Brassert, of H. A. Brassert 
& Co., Chicago, has sailed for a busi- 


ness trip to Europe. 
» ° ° 


M. W. North, formerly connect- 
ed with the Simplex Products Co., 
has been made office manager of 
the Pyrometer Service & Supply 


Corp., Cleveland. 
° ° > 


Harry Wilson Jr. has been ap- 
pointed to the newly created posi- 
tion of works manager of Jessop 
Steel Co., Washington, Pa. Mr. Wil- 
son has been with the company since 
1906. 

° . ° 

J. E. Littleton has been appoint- 
ed district representative in the 
Columbus, O., territory for the 
Peninsular Steel Co., Cleveland, 
maker of tool, die, cold drawn and 


high speed steels. 
. ¢ ° 


W. J. Austin, president, Aus- 
tin ‘o., Cleveland, industrial engi- 
neer and builder, sailed Oct. 21 for 
Eng*and where he will survey recent 
developments in the British motion 
pictwwe and aviation industries. 

 ¢ 

L. N. McDonald, general superin- 
tendent of the Youngstown, O., 
works of Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp., is convalescing at his home 
in that city. He was at the Mayo 
clinic in Rochester, Minn., several 
weeks. 

- ° € 

Maurice B. Hull, formerly an exec- 
utive in the tractor works of the In- 
ternational Harvester Co., Milwau- 
kee, has been promoted to general 
superintendent of the new Interna- 
tional tractor works, established at 
Neuss, Germany. 

© ° ° 

Charles G. Thoma has joined the 
staff of Sheldon, Morse, Hutchins & 
Easton Inc., New York, advertising 
and public relations counsel. He 
formerly was advertising and sales 
promotion manager for Firth-Ster- 
ling Steel Co., McKeesport, Pa. 

. 


° . 
Franklin R. Hoadley has resigned 





J. R. Patterson 





F. C. T. Daniels 





C. Howard Paul 


as vice president of the Farrel-Birm- 
ingham Co., Ansonia, Conn., to be- 
come president of the Atwood Ma- 
chine Co., Stonington, Conn. He will 
continue his present duties at An- 
sonia until Jan. 1. He is vice p@e@si- 





dent of the National Founders asso 
ciation, and past president of the 
Gray Iron Founders’ society. 

¢ ° * 

Timothy Burns, general manager 
of Bethlehem Steel Co.’s Lackawan 
na works, sailed Oct. 14 for Nassau, 
B. I., to remain during the winter 
months. Mr. Burns was stricken 
with a heart attack six months ago 
and has since been relieved from ac. 


tive duties. 
. o 7 


Theodore N. Pickering has been 
appointed manager of the Batavia, 
N. Y., plants of the Doehler Die 
Casting Co., Toledo, O., succeeding 
the late Charles I. Hodgson. Mr. 
Pickering has been in the company’s 
employ for the past eight years, in 


sales and executive duties. 
& ¢ + 


Arthur J. Tuscany, of Tuscany, 
Turner & Associates, Cleveland, 
which firm engages in trade asso- 
ciation organization and manage. 
ment problems, has been elected to 
a three-year term as director of the 
American Trade Association Ex. 
ecutives. 

. ¢ ¢ 

L. E. Geohegan, vice president 
and general manager, Gulf States 
Steel Co., Birmingham, Ala., will be 
the principal speaker and guest of 
honor at the annual meeting of the 
southern chapter of the Institute of 
Scrap Iron and Steel, at a dinner 
to be held at the Tutwiler hotel. 


Birmingham, Oct. 28. 
° s 


° 
Roy A. Kropp has been elected 
president of the Kropp Forge Co.. 
to succeed Charles A. Kropp, who 
has resigned. Charles Kropp will 
continue his active connection with 
the company as chairman of the 
board. Roy Kropp represents the 
third generation of the Kropp fam- 
ily to follow the forging business 
e + ° 
Scott Follansbee has been named 
Cleveland district sales manager of 
Follansbee Bros. Co., succeeding 
Harold L. Dublin, who has joined 
the Cleveland office of Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp. Mr. Follans- 
bee formerly represented the Fol 


lansbee company at Cleveland. 
6 ¢ ° 


James Y. Scott, general manager, 
Van Norman Machine Tool Co., 
Springfield, Mass., has been named 
executive vice president and trea- 
surer, in addition to his present du- 
ties. Mr. Scott has been associated 
with the company for over 20 years 
Leo F. Hunderup has been made 


assistant general manager. 
. t 


+ 

P. L. Bellaschi, section engineer, 
insulation development, whose head- 
quarters are in the Sharon, Pa. 
works of the Westinghouse Elec 
tric Mfg. Co., was awarded the 
order of merit by Chairman A. W. 
Robertson, for work in lightning re- 
search which involved the develop- 
ment of micro-second switch that 
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permits the creation of laboratory 
lightning with all the elements of 
natural lightning. Others who re- 
ceived the award were A. C. Farmer, 
assistant manager of sales, and Ed- 
ward Sloss, works instructor. 

+ + e 


Prof. Elihu Thomson was honored 
Oct. 16, when the Detroit section 
of the American Welding society 
dedicated its program to the fiftieth 
anniversary of one of his greatest 
inventions, that of resistance weld- 
ing. Professor Thomson is one of 
the co-founders of the General Elec- 
tric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

e  % 


Cc. R. Messinger, president and 
chairman of the board, Oliver Farm 
Equipment Co., Chicago, has been 
elected president of the Farm 
Equipment institute. H. C. Merritt, 
Allis‘Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee has been elected chairman of 
the executive committee, and R. A. 
Jones, of Chicago, has been elected 
secretary. 

° e e 


William B. Terbeek, formerly 
with the shop engineering division 
of the White Motor Co. and later 
with the Great Lakes Aircraft Corp., 
Cleveland, as general factory super- 
intendent, is now associated with 
the Cleveland Duplex Machinery 
Co. Inc, Cleveland, as sales en- 
gineer, specializing in production 
machine tools and allied equipment. 

o o * 


L. Douglas Smith, who as noted 
in STEEL Oct. 19, page 23, has re- 
signed as president of the Lewis 
Foundry & Machine Co., Pittsburgh, 
to become general manager of sales 
of the McKeesport Tin Plate Co., 
McKeesport, Pa., will retain his post 
as vice president of the Union Steel 
Casting Co., and as president of the 
Groveton Land Co., both subsidi- 
aries of the Blaw-Knox Co., of which 
he is a director. 

° + 7 


Homer Addams, president, Fitz- 
gibbons Boiler Co., New York, has 
been elected president of the Steel 
Heating Boiler institute, Middle- 
town, Pa. Other officers elected at 
the annual meeting of the institute 
in Cleveland, Oct. 6, are: Vice presi- 
dents, C. N. Tull, president, Spencer 
Heater Co., Williamsport, Pa., and 
J. F. Johnston, president, Johnston 
Bros. Inc., Ferrysburg, Mich.; sec- 
retary and treasurer, R. A. Locke. 
Middletown, Pa. 


¢ « - 


Frank Schubert, who for the past 
three years has been assistant to 
the president of the Bearings Co. 
of America, Lancaster, Pa., has be- 
come associated with the manage- 
ment of the Houde Engineering 
Corp., a division of Houdaille- 
Hershey Co., Buffalo. Before join- 
Ing the Bearings Co. of America, 
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Mr. Schubert was consulting en- 
gineer and works manager in 
charge of planning, equipping and 
operating the First State Anti- 
Friction Bearing Plant, Moscow, 
Russia. 


e ° 7 


William C. Snyder Jr. has been 
elected vice president and manager 
of roll sales of the Lewis Foundry 
& Machine Co., Pittsburgh. Shortly 
after his college career, he went 
to work for the Wheeling Mold & 
Foundry Co., Wheeling, W. Va., and 
in 1927 he joined the Lewis company 
as metallurgist and rollmaker. 

Frank O. Leitzell has been elected 
vice president in charge of machin. 
ery sales of Lewis Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co. He became affiliated with 
Blaw-Knox Co., of which the Lewis 





R. E. Sturdy 


Named general superintendent of the 

New Castle, Pa., works of Carnegie-IIli- 

nois Steel Corp., succeeding D. S. Pyle, as 
noted in STEEL, Oct. 5 


{ 


company is a subsidiary, as an en- 
gineer-salesman in the sheet and 
tin mill specialties cepartment in 
July, 1919. 


° . ° 


J. Thomas Barclay has been ap 
pointed chief metallurgist at the 
Vandergrift, Pa., works of Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corp. He has been 
employed at that division of the for- 
mer American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. 
in the metallurgical department 
since 1912. 

Edgar Marburg, metallurgist at 
the Vandergrift works, has been ap 
pointed assistant chief metallurgist. 
He was previously identified, prior 
to 1928, with the Aluminum Co. of 
America and Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp. 

Saylor C. Snyder has been ap 
pointed chief inspector of the Van- 
dergrift works. He has been identi- 
fied with the division since 1928, 
previous to which he was employed 
by the Pittsburgh Electric Furnace 
Corp. 


Died: 


HARLES H. VAN ALLEN, 61, 

assistant district manager of 
sales at Chicago fer Pittsburgh 
Steel Co., in Chicago, Oct. 10. He 
had been affiliated with the com. 
pany for over 25 years and was well 
known in_ railroad’ purchasing 
circles. 

° ¢ ° 

Wilbur G. Bess, 54, general man 
ager, Crescent Machine Co., Lee 
tonia, O., in that city, Oct. 5. 

* e 

Charles S. Cameron, 80, vice presi 
dent and director, Dominion Steel & 
Coal Corp. Ltd., in Montreal, Que., 
Oct. 14. 

Ee, Oa 

Arthur Johnson, 73, president, 
William Johnson Inc., Newark, N. 
J., tool manufacturer, in Newark, 
Oct. 7. 

J * ° 

Charles W. Jones, 61, formerly 
purchasing agent, Bishop & Babcock 
Mfg. Co., Cleveland, in Waldron, 
Mich., Oct. 18. 

a ° * 

William T. Watkins, 76, chairman 
of the Joyce-Watkins Co., Chicago, 
and a pioneer in the railroad tie in- 
dustry, in Marietta, O., Oct. 15. 

- ¢ S 

Theodore Kupfer Sr., 75, founder 
and president, Theodore Kupfer 
Foundry & Iron Works Inc., Madi- 
son, Wis., in that city, Oct. 11. 

o ° . 

Norman B. Chace, 68, who retired 
10 years ago as president and gen- 
eral manager of the Fosdick Ma- 
chine Tool Co., Cincinnati, at his 
home, in that city, Oct. 14. 

 ¢ 

Elmer L. White, 75, one time 
treasurer for Standard Gas Heating 
& Ventilating Co. and Standard Un 
derground Cable Co., both subsid 
iaries of Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., at Pittsburgh, Oct. 17 

* ¢ 

George M. Wall, 66, former vice 
president and general manager of 
the Sheldon Axle & Spring Co. and 
a director of the Vulcan Iron Works, 
both of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., in that 
city, Oct. 13. 

+ . * 

Clinton F. Campbell, cost account 
ant for the Rotary Electric Steel Co., 
Detroit, and former vice president 
of the River Terminal Railway Co., 
a subsidiary of the former Corrigan. 
McKinney Steel Co., at his home in 
Cleveland, Oct. 20. 

oe ° + 

Seth A. Crone, founder and 
president, Buffalo Brake Beam Co., 
at Montclair, N. J., Oct. 16. He was 
president of the Acme Steel & Mal 
leable Iron Co., Buffalo, and a direc- 
tor of Dominion Foundries & Steel 
Ltd. 
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Accuracy of Work with Minimum Spoilege is a Bullard estimates on your work consider end assure 


natural order of things on Mult-Au-Matic Production. machining Accuracy to your specified Standerds. 
This is so because of the Accuracy built into the Consider, Investigate, and Compare Mult-Au-Matics 
machines themselves. for your next order of plant Equipment. 


And besides—the human element of inaccuracy hes 
been eliminated through design and automatic operation. + 


It, therefore, applies that alone through the Accuracy 


phase of manufacturing, the Bullard Mult-Au-Matic THE BULLARD COMPANY 


affords a means toward Improved Profits. Bridgeport. - - Connecticut 
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DETROI1 

HE suspicion may be growing 

Tareses, but when history is 

finally written, 1937’s automobile 

models will go down in the books 

as attaining a peak in comfort for 
the rider. 

Even ahead of faster motors, econ- 
omy in operation, and a score of 
other sales clinchers used in other 
years, there will be a double check 
on the point that riding in a 1937 
automobile is considerably less tir- 
ing. 

In fact, the only tiring thing in 
connection with the new models may 
be the repetition that so-and-so “has 
brought out a car for 1937 that is 
longer, lower, roomier and more 
comfortable than ever before in its 
history.” 

The search for adjectives to de- 
scribe these improvements has start- 
ed automobile advertising writers 
combing their simile books and prob- 
ably will result in a battle of words 
to get across the idea that riding 
contentment is 1937’s three-starred 
feature. 

Maybe the railroads in their cam- 
paign of “Take the train, it’s safer” 
have had an indirect influence on 
the course of the automobile people. 
At any rate, features of the 1937 
bodies are being emphasized over 
mechanical improvements. Fisher 
with its “Uni-Steel Body,” Chrysler 
with its rubber float system of body 
mountings, Ford and its all-steel top, 
and so on, ad infinitum. 


Hypoid Gears a Feature 


Even those mechanical changes 
which have been adopted—and the 
outstanding one is hypoid gears 
are secondary to the prime mover. 
Hypoids ‘in the rear axle were taken 
on primarily to eliminate the drive- 
Shaft “tunnel” in the floor; 

Hypoids permit dropping the car 
2 to 3 inches closer to the road, giv- 
ing that much more height in the 
body and more leg room. Some en- 
gineers say hypoids are quieter, but 
if they are it was a secondary con- 
sideration. 

Briefly, this type of gear is noth- 
ing more than connecting the drive 
shaft to the rear axle at a lower 
point than we knew it before. The 
gear teeth mesh in the conventional 
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manner, but simply lower than cen- 
ter. 

Packard has had hypoid rear axle 
gears for a number of years. It has 
often been agreed that few engineer- 
ing developments are inviolate in the 
motor world. 

Studebaker in 1930 brought out 
free wheeling, which was quickly 
copied by almost all of its competi- 
tors, yet Studebaker did not retali- 
ate by teiling the world that it had 
free wheeling first. Cadillac intro- 
duced synchro-mesh transmissions 
in 1928. Buick sponsored four-wheel 
brakes in 1923. Fisher pioneered no- 
draft ventilation in 1933, and so on. 
There is no end to the individual 
mechanical developments that all of 
motordom soon picks up for its own. 

Packard probably will not indulge 
in any self-glorification or crowing 
over the fact that it had hypoid 
gears first. The automobile indus- 
try’s philosophy on this score is con- 
sistently meritorious. 


Chrysler Juggles Names 


The “Chrysler Royal’ is the new 
name tagged to the low-priced Chrys- 
ler model which will be out formally 
just before the November show. 

In name, it replaces the present 
Airstream models and _ continues 
with a six-cylinder motor on a 116- 
inch wheelbase. Since the Airstream 
will be dropped, those cars under 
the Chrysler name proper will be 
the Airflow, the Imperial, Airflow 
and the Royal. 

Chrysler phrases the advent of the 
Royal with: “We shall shortly in- 
vade the low-priced field with a big, 
roomy car that will set new. Chrys: 
ler standards of performance, econ- 
omy and comfort.” 

And thereby lies the virtual as- 
surance that the lowest-priced 
Chrysler, soon to replace the Air- 
streams, will be less than an $805 
list. 

What effect this thrust at the 
price bracket tenanted already by 
Pontiac, Nash, Hudson and Olds (not 
to forget Brother Dodge) will have 
on an ambitious schedule of 600,000 
Plymouths in 1937 is a matter of 
strong conjecture in Detroit today 
among those interested in Chrysler 
Corp. 

Quite evidently, Chrysler is mak- 


ing a bold bid for a wide slice of 
what promises a 4,500,000-car year 
in 1937 and thinks the field can ab- 
sorb more models, even though they 
are in price proximity. 

At any rate, Chrysler will have 
the entire Jefferson avenue plant, 
out on the east side of Detroit next 
door to Hudson, to use for Royal 
production, as well as for the Im- 
perial and Airflow. DeSoto now has 
its own home in the west end. In 
passing, they claim Chrysler dealer 
orders already amount to 11,000 on 
the new Royal. 

Dodge put on another assembly 
line last week, simultaneously with 
the announcement of its 1937 mod- 
els, and got up to just better than 
6000 assemblies for the six days. The 
new Dodges are coming in ten body 
styles. 

As with Plymouth, DeSoto and the 
Chrysler Royal, Dodge shows a fam- 
ily similarity. For instance, the new 
type “flush” instrument panel, with 
all panel knobs, levers and even the 
ignition key recessed or flush with 
the panel’s surface, is common to all 
Chrysler Corp. models. This change, 
in the name of safety, is carried 
further into body hardware. Door 
handles are all redesigned to keep 
passengers’ sleeves from entangle-, 
ment. 


Dodge Seeks Quiet Riding 


The Dodge version of making the 
rider more comfortable by making 
the ride quiet centers around a $ys- 
tem of rubber float body mountings. 
Rubber spools, placed at a number 
of points, prevent metal-to-metal con- 
tact between chassis and body, 

Body sides and door panels are in- 
sulated with an asphalt material ce- 
mented to the metal. Heavy pad- 
ding is used to insulate the roof, 
cowl and rear quarter panels. A gum 
material is used on the under side 
of the rear-deck lids. 

All of these devices obviously are 
to cut off road noises. They say that 
Plymouth and DeSoto both will have 
the same slant on insulating and will 
highlight a 14-point rubber-float body 
mounting. 

The use of rubber between chassis 
and body is not surprising in com- 
ing from Chrysler Corp. It is evi- 











dently a broadened application of 
“floating power” which Chrysler in- 
augurated a few years ago through 
rubber mounting the motor. 

Yet the idea for bodies seems a 
major contribution to silent riding 
if it cuts down road noise and tire 
hum, or the telegraphing of sound 
up through the frame to the body. 
But, perhaps the big problem in time 
will be whether the rubber retains 
its “live” qualities. That point has 
been a question before motor mak- 
ers in the past. 

Just in case you haven’t already 
heard or guessed, hypoid rear axle 
gears are standard, as they are in 
DeSoto and Plymouth. In Dodge, 
the result (along with a 48%-inch 
width in the rear and a front seat 
47 inches wide) is more height in 
the body. 


Motor Set Farther Forward 


The Dodge motor is set farther 
forward so that the rear-seat passen- 
ger won’t have to ride over the 
axle—another institutional point for 
Chrysler Corp. in 1937. Hydraulic 
shock absorbers, four in number, 
double acting both front and rear, 
are patterned along the type used in 
large transport airplanes. 

Dodge springing includes semi- 
elliptical parts of ‘““Amola” steel with 
a feature in the rolling of the spring 
eyes on the ends of the two top 
leaves. The second leaf is split in 
the center. Rear mounting of the 
left front spring acts as a kick 
shackle. 

The house of Chrysler is some- 











Automobile Production 


Passenger Cars and Trucks—U. S. Only 
By Department of Commerce 





1934 1935 1936 
Jan 155,666 289,728 364,004 
Feb 230,256 332,231 287,606 
Mar 338,434 425,913 420,971 
Apr. 352,975 452,936 502,775 
May 330,455 361,107 460,565 
June 306,477 356,340 452,955 
July 264,933 332,109 440,999 
Aug. 234,811 237,400 271,291 
Sept. .... 170,007 87,540 °119,073 
9 mo 2,384,014 2,875,304 3,320,239 
Oct. .... 131,991 rere 
ee 83,482 395,059 
Dec. .... 153,624 404,528 
Tear .... Bet Seeseee ...:... 
Estimated by Cram’s Reports 

Week ended: 

ge ha ee 22,800 

Oct. 10 ... he 39,945 

7 i 7 48,195 

<a | ae 59,740 

*Estimated. 








what divided on flat or coiled springs. 
Dodge, as related, has the flat type, 
whereas DeSoto may be expected to 
come out with coils at the front and 
leaf springs in the rear. Plymouth 
is an adherent to the flat type; the 
same with Chrysler models. 

The Dodge motor is unchanged di- 
mensionally. The 3% x 4%s-inch 
bore and stroke developing 87 horse- 
power is the same as in 1936. 


Plymouth, which will be an inch 


ONE piece from cowl 

to rear trunk open- 
ing 1s this “Seamless 
Steel” top for the 1937 
DeSoto, which 1s shown 
being removed from one 
of the powerful new 
presses, capable of exert- 
ing 3,000,000 pounds 
pressure. The tops are 
believed to be among the 
largest in the industry. 
The 69 x 146-inch sheets 
may be seen in the pic- 
ture next to the work- 

men 





shorter in wheelbase for 1937, or 
down to 112 inches, which is the 
same as the 1936 Ford V°8, is using 
considerable “Amola” steel in its 
hypoid rear axle for hard-wearing 
parts. 


In fact, Harold Wills, who has © 


worked for some months on steel] 
specifications out at the Dodge 
plant for the entire Chrysler lines, 
is said to have made many changes 
in the steel Chrysler buys for the 
coming models. Most of the 
changes have been directed at parts 
subjected to constant wear. 


DeSoto, which is going to a 
single-piece all-steel top for 1937, 
wouldn’t like repeated emphasis to 


that part being all-steel, but the * 


fact that the top is seamless is 
something new for them. 


Presses Exert 1500 Tons Pressure 


Formerly they had used a solid 
plate welded into the top, but are 
now taking a 69 x 144 and a 69 x 
146-inch sheet (depending upon the 
model) and stamping the top out to 
take in everything from the front 
cowl back to the rear trunk. 


Triple-action presses, 15 feet wide 
between uprights and with 1500-ton 
pressure, are stamping this part. 
The same will be true for Ply- 
mouth, where Briggs, which is mak- 
ing many of these parts, turns out 
a seamless top. 

In Plymouth’s case, the one-piece 
steel top replaces a welded unit of 
1936 that does away with the ne- 
cessity of an inset mesh. The Ply- 
mouth sheet size is 69 x 142 inches 
for the two and four-doors and 69 x 
162 inches on the seven-passenger 
model. 


Speaking of all-steel bodies brings 
up the fact that tool and die costs 
run considerably more in this in- 
stance than they do for combina- 
tion bodies. To a certain extent 
this heavier charge is amortized by 
using the same body for all lines, 
or at least by making as many ma- 
jor stampings interchangeable as 
possible. 


It’s like waving a red flag in front 
of most motor makers to bring this 
subject up, though. Take the case 
of General Motors which for years 
has been battling the fact that many 
parts are interchangeable through 
their lines. Or witness how Clds 
meets the issue squarely and comes 
out for 1937 by stating “The Olds 
eight is definitely and unmistakably 
the Olds eight. Likewise the Olds 
six has been endowed with a separ- 
ate individuality that cannot be con- 
fused with the Olds eight or any 
other car.” 
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“HOT../ COLD 
ROLLED 
STRIP STEEL 


Since 1897, West Leechburg has confined widths from 2'/,” to 8”, we recently installed 
itself solely to the production of hot and cold- new equipment specially designed to produce 
rolled strip steel of the very highest quality long coils _ . less handling cost, less idle time 

.. dependable in delivery, exacting in detail. for you. @ Experience is a stern school, but 
We have the capacity to supply and satisfy it gets results! Specify West Leechburg Strip, 
any demand, large or small. We work with controlled for quality from open-hearth to 
any steel, including all grades of Allegheny finished product, backed by 40 years of 


Stainless—to any size, from ¥,” to 24”. For “know-how”! 


ALLEGHENY STEEL COMPANY - - - BRACKENRIDGE, PENNA. 
WEST LEECHBURG DIVISION 


Sales Offices and Warehouse Stocks in the Principal Cities 
Warehouse Stocks carried by JOS. T. RYERSON & SON, INC., WAREHOUSES . Union Hardware 
& Metal Co., Los Angeles ... American Brass & Copper Co., San Francisco — Oakland 
ALLEGHENY PRODUCTS: SHEETS FOR AUTOMOBILE BODIES, METALLIC FURNITURE, 
DEEP DRAWING; ALLEGHENY METAL, ALLEGHENY STAINLESS STEELS, ELECTRICAL 
SHEETS, STRIP STEEL, STEEL CASTINGS, SEAMLESS TUBING, BOILER TUBES, PIPE 
(Allegheny Metal is licensed under Chemical Foundation Patents Nos. 1,316,817 and 1,339,378) 





‘ST LEECHBURG . . . HEADQUARTERS FOR STRIP STEEL, 
4 including Pal grades of ALLEGHENY STAINLESS 
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Activities of Steel 
Users and Makers 


TANDARD STEEL SPRING CO., 

with two plants at Coraopolis, 
Pa., and one at Racine, Wis., has 
bought the Gary Structural Steel 
Co. plant, Gary, Ind., as part of a 
general expansion program. Improv- 
ing and enlarging of this plant to 
meet production needs of the new 
company were started many weeks 
before actual sale negotiations had 
been consummated. D. T. Gleason, 
vice president in charge of opera- 
tions for the Standard company, will 
have charge of the new plant’s oper- 
ations. The new plant will make 
springs, but later on its operations 
will probably be extended to include 
production of bumpers. Steel floor- 
ing, principal product of the dis- 
solved Gary company will continue 
to be manufactured under the new 
ownership, and Walter P. Ladd, 
president of the former Gary com- 
pany, will supervise this production. 

Standard Steel Spring Co. has 
called a special stockholders’ meet- 
ing for Dec. 23 to vote on an in- 
crease in the authorized common 
stock from 100,000 shares to 300,- 
000 shares, the additional stock to 
be used for the company’s expan- 
sion program. 

o ° o 


Dearborn Chemical Co., Chicago, 
is completing an extension to its 
main manufacturing plant. This is 
the third major addition in 12 years 
and gives a 16 per cent increase in 
floor space, which will be utilized 
for the installation of new equip- 
ment and for a new modern machine 
shop. 


¢ ¢ . 


Wodack Electric Tool Corp., Chi- 
cago, has completed arrangements 
with the Climax Rock Drill & Engi- 
neering Works Ltd., 4 Broad street 
place, London, for the manufacture 
of Wodack portable electric tools 
in England. Distribution of the tools 
by the Climax organization will 
cover Great Britain and the British 
dominions, with the exception of 
Canada. 

+ . ¢ 

Burden fron Co., Troy, N. Y., is 
proceeding actively with its pro- 
gram of plant extension. All the 
old furnaces for the hand puddling 
of genuine wrought iron have been 
restarted and are now working on 
day and night shifts. Two new roll- 
ing mills have been insta!tled, and 
other extensive plant alterations 
and additions are nearing comple- 
tion. 

eae oS 


Oilgear Co., Milwaukee, maker of 
hydraulic machine tool feeds, 
broaching machines, etc., has a 
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licensing agreement with Weather- 
lay Oilgear Co. Ltd., London, Eng- 
land, whereby it will supply pri- 
mary equipment for manufacture 
of tools for the British market. 
This arrangement will enable Oil- 
gear Co. to participate in foreign 
markets to a much greater extent 
than previously by direct export. 
. 7 


Babcock & Wilcox Tube Co., 
Geaver Falls, Pa, announces 
changes in its representation in its 
southwestern sales territory, includ- 
ing the appointment of H. S. Der- 
shimer as district sales manager at 
Tulsa, Okla., with offices in the 
Philtower building, and direct rep- 
resentation in Houston and Dallas, 
Tex. Dallas headquarters are at 728 
Wilson building, in charge of Reid 
R. Lumsden, while Houston offices 
are at 1007 Electric building, in 
charge of O. E. Berg. 

e + e 


Cutler-Hammer Inc., Milwaukee, 
maker of electric control apparatus, 
has established a new plant at 970 
Folsom street, San Francisco. Spec- 
ial control constructions, dead front 
switchboards, panel boards, trans- 
former cabinets and wiring troughs 
are being manufactured under the 
direction of R. R. Crooke, who has 
had over 30 years’ experience in the 
production of this type of equip- 
ment. F. H. Oberschmidt is manager 
of the Pacific coast district. 

a . ° 


Western Malleables Inc., Beaver 
Dam, Wis., founded in 1892 as the 
Beaver Dam Malleable Iron Co., is 
planning to close its plant perma- 
nently and liquidate the business. 
Originally it specialized in railroad 
supplies but in more recent years 
it has handled contracts for cast- 


ings from several large Detroit 
firms, including General Motors 
Corp. Transportation — difficulties 


are said to have led to the loss 
of business to shops in closer prox- 
imity. 
+ SJ + 
Midwest Stamping & Enameling 
Co., Morrison, Ill, maker of re- 


frigerator cabinets, display cases, 
sheet metal stampings and porce- 


lain enamel products, has begun 
moving its equipment to Galesburg, 
Ill., where it will operate the plant 
formerly occupied by the Ingersoll 
Steel & Disc Co., now a division of 
Borg-Warner Corp. Over 100,000 
square feet of floor space will be 
utilized at Galesburg and 400 or 
more employed. Officials state that 
moving will be completed by Jan. 
1, 1937, and sufficient equipment 
has heen purchased to permit op- 
erations in Galesburg before pro- 
duction ceases in Morrison. Work 
has also been started on three addi- 
tions to the new Midwest factory. 
S. S. Battles is president of the 
company. 





Convention 


Calendar 


Oct. 29-30—Iron and Steel institute (Brit. 
ish). Special autumn meeting at In- 
stitution of Civil Engineers, London. 
K. Headlam-Morley, 28 Victoria street, 
London S. W. 1, is secretary. 

Oct. 30-31—Foundry Practice conference, 
University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa, 
Sponsored by college of engineering. 
American Foundrymen’s association 
Northern Iowa Foundrymen’s associa- 
tion. 

Nov. 18-19—National Founders’ associa- 
tion. Fortieth annual meeting at Wal- 
dorf-Astoria hotel, New York. J. M. 
Taylor, 29 South LaSalle street, Chi- 
cago, is secretary. 

Nov. 18-20—International Acetylene asso- 
ciation. Thirty-seventh annual con- 
vention at Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis. 
H. F. Reinhard, 30 East Forty-second 
street, New York, is secretary. 

Nov. 30-Dec. 4—American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers. Fifty-seventh an- 
nual meeting at Engineering Societies 
building, New York. C. E. Davies, 29 
West Thirty-ninth street, New York, is 
secretary. 

Nov. 30-Dec. 5—National Exposition of 
Power and Mechanical Engineering. 
Thirteenth national exposition at Grand 
Central Palace, New York. Charles F. 
Roth, Grand Central Palace, New York, 
is manager. 

Oct. 26-30—American Gas association. 
Annual convention and exhibit at Audi- 
torium, Atlantic City, N. J. Kurwin R. 
Boyes, 420 Lexington avenue, New 
York, is secretary. 

Oct. 26-27—Middle West Foreign Trade 
committee. Annual meeting at Cleve- 
land hotel, Cleveland. Malcolm M. 
Stewart, Chamber of Commerce, Cin- 
cinnati, is chairman. 

Nov. 10—Ohio Valley Improvement asso- 
ciation. Annual meeting at Hotel Fred- 
erick, Huntington, W. Va. Lucilia 
Hock, 703 Chamber of Commerce build- 
ing, Cincinnati, is executive assistant, 

Nov. 11-12—Packaging Machinery Manu- 
facturers’ institute. Annual meeting 
at Edgewater Beach hotel, Chicago. 
Helen L. Stratton, 342 Madison avenue, 
New York, is secretary. 

Nov. 41-13—American Institute of Chemi- 
cal Engineers. Annual meeting at 
Le~d Baltimore hotel, Baltimore. Fred- 
er'*k J. LeMaistre, 808 Bellevue Court 
bi‘lding, Philadelphia, is secretary. 

Nov 12-13—American Management asso- 
cietion. Consumer and industrial mar- 
keting conference at Pennsylvania ho- 
tel, New York. Alvin E. Dodd, 330 
West Forty-second street, New York, 
is president. 

Nov. 12-13—Refrigerating Machinery 
association. Semiannual meeting at 
Congressional Country club, Washing- 
ton. William B. Henderson, 915 South- 
ern building, Washington, is executive 
vice president. 

Nov. 18-20—National Foreign Trade 
council. Twenty-third annual conven- 
tion at Stevens hotel, Chicago. Lind- 
say Crawford, 26 Beaver street, New 
York, is secretary. 

Dec. 7-8—National Association of Manu- 
facturers. Meeting of National Indus- 
trial council in New York. Noel Sar- 
gent, 11 West Forty-second street, New 
York, is secretary. 

Dec. 9-10—National Association of Manu- 
facturers. Annual meeting at Waldorf 
Astoria hotel, New York. Noel Sar- 
gent, 11 West Forty-second street, New 
York, is secretary. 
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WASHINGTON 
HE love feast between the CIO 
and the executive council of the 
A. F. of L. apparently is stale- 
mated. The peace negotiations be- 
tween these two bodies have been 
difficult to follow during the past 
couple of weeks and there is every 
indication that the dove of peace 
has vanished—at least for the pres- 
ent. 

After considerable correspondence 
between the A. F. of L. executive 
council and Max Zaritsky, president 
of the united hatters, cap and milli- 
nery workers in relation to the pro- 
posal for peace, John L. Lewis last 
week announced that further action 
would be withheld pending clarifica- 
tion by the council of its stand on 
the first point of the proposal. Hav- 
ing said this Lewis departed from 
Washington for some days. 


Lewis Was Not Bluffing 


In connection with repeated 
promises of William Green, his coun- 
cil finally did appoint a subcom- 
mittee to deal with Lewis consisting 
of Matthew Woll, Felix Knight and 
George M. Harrison, but no refer- 
ence was made by Green to the first 
point, which involved lifting the 
suspension of the CIO unions. Of 
course, Lewis has contended that he 
would not consider any peace nego- 
tiations unless this suspension was 
lifted. Therefore the action of the 
A. F. of L. council was just so much 
bunk. That is, Green _ probably 
thought that Lewis was bluffing 
but it is quite apparent he wasn’t. 

In discussing this matter last 
week Lewis said that “an analysis of 
the correspondence revealed that 
the executive council failed to ad- 
vise of its action on point one of 
President Zaritsky’s proposal. That 
first section deals with attendance 
of the suspended unions at the fed- 
eration convention, which implies 
lifting of the suspension order. 

“We do not know the attitude of 
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the executive council on this point. 
It is vital and essential that we 
do. The CIO will withhold any 
further action on the proposition 
pending a clarification of this point 
by the executive council.” 

In the meantime, also, Philip Mur- 
ray of the steel worker organizing 
committee went on the radio last 
week, talking for Major Berry’s non- 
partisan league and flaying Gov- 
ernor Landon as a puppet of the 
“economic royalists.” 


Among other things Murray said 
that the steel industry is now oper- 
ating around 70 per cent of capa- 
city; and that profits’ of 12 of the 
largest steel firms of the country in- 
creased 178 per cent for the first six 
months of this year, compared with 
the same period of last year. The 
policies of the Roosevelt administra- 
tion were responsible for this im- 
provement, he claimed. 


“The steel that goes into rail- 
roads, farm machinery, construc- 
tion, bridges, and automobiles, in 
large measure, is due to federal gov- 
ernment expenditures,” Murray 
said. 


Says WPA Funds Helped 


“Look at steel production,” he de- 
clared. “In 1934 it increased 147 per 
cent over 1933, an increase of 600,- 
000 tons. But 70 per cent of the in- 
crease resulted from purchases 
rade by railroads with money 
loaned by the government. The fed- 
eral government spent nine and a 
half million dollars for iron and 
steel products, exclusive of ma- 
chinery, from July to December, 
1935, with WPA funds.” 


Considerable interest and some 
concern is being Shown here in con 
nection with political activities of 
the labor unions—-not only because 
of the so-called nonpartisan league 
of Major George L. Berry and his 
cohorts, but. more recently because 
of the political analysis which was 


made public last week by the A. F. 
of L. 

While no one has ever taken 
Major Berry seriously, either as a 
politician or for any other reason 
it is true that John L. Lewis and 
other laborites are interested with 
the major in this alleged league. 

Also there are many who have 
the feeling that the federation 
stepped outside its regular work in 
stating that President Roosevelt 
grades high as a labor ally. 

Of course, the Berry league has 
come out unqualifiedly for the re- 
election of President Roosevelt. On 
the other hand the A. F. of L. com- 
mittee which prepared the political 
analysis for that. organization was 
headed by its president, William 
Green, and while he has several 
times stated that the federation is 
not in politics he has publicly an 
nounced that he would vote for Mr. 
Roosevelt. 

Announcement was made _ here 
last week by Lewis that the 
CIO will hold a joint meeting in the 
Grant building, Pittsburgh, with 
the steel workers’ organizing com 
mittee Nov. 9 and 10 to give special 
consideration to advancing’ the 
union organization campaigns in the 
steel, rubber and automobile in 
dustries. 


AWAIT COURT RULING TO 
CLARIFY PATMAN MUDDLE 


The fourth complaint under the 
tobinson-Patman act was issued last 
week by the federal trade commis- 
sion, the administrative body. The 
complaint was against the United 
States Quarry Tile Co., Canton, O. 

The commission charged that the 
company violated the law by dis 
criminating in price between cus- 
tomers located in other states who 
are in competition with one another 
in the sale of tile to consumers. The 
company is alleged to have granted 
a 15 per cent discount to certain so- 
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called wholesalers, regardless of the 
quantity sold, which discount has 
not been made available to tile con- 
tractors, thus tending to injure, de- 
stroy or prevent competition by tile 
contractors with the so-called whole- 
salers who are, in fact, in many in- 
stances, acting as retailers by sell- 
ing to the ultimate consumer. 


Observers charged with watching 
developments are most anxious to 
get some kind of a court ruling on 
this law. Of course, they have noth- 
ing on commission officials. The 
latter are jittery about this law and, 
in fact, as already pointed out sev- 
eral times in these columns, officials 
of the commission do not agree 
about either the act itself or the way 
in which the commission has start- 
ed to administer it. However, noth- 
ing but a court interpretation will 
settle the varying opinions both 
within and outside the commission. 


NEW BRITISH IMPORT RULES 
TO HAVE LITTLE EFFECT 


Word has been received by the 
department of commerce that a new 
licensing system for the importation 
of iron and steel into Great Britain 
will become effective Nov. 4. 

While complete details are not 
available it is generally believed at 
the department that this new sys- 
tem will not materially affect Amer- 
ican exports to Great Britain, inas- 
much as they are of the cheaper 
grade of products and come within 
specific price ranges. It is believed 
here that the new order will have 
considerable effect on imports into 
Great Britain from some of the Con- 
tinental countries. 

The American commercial attache 
at London in this connection states 
that an “iron and steel import licens- 
ing system is effective Nov. 4. Quo- 
ta certificate issued by the board 
of trade and certificate of origin is- 
sued by the iron and steel institute, 
any chamber of commerce, or Brit- 
ish consul must be presented for 
customs clearance of each American 
quota shipment at the reduced duty 
of 20 per cent ad valorem; import 
of specified products in excess of 
quota or not accompanied by re- 
quired documents, if within the quo- 
ta, subect to the higher duties of 
33 1/3 per cent ad valorem or vary- 
ing specified rates.” 


ETHIOPIA VIEWED AS MARKET 
FOR STEEL AND MACHINERY 


It is known here that at least one 
American firm has recently ap- 
proached the Italian government 
seeking contracts for construction 
work in Ethiopia. The report is that 
the engineering company did not 
find conditions such as to interest 
it but that has led to speculation 
as to whether Ethiopia will be a 
possible market for American ma- 
chinery and iron and steel. 

This speculation has become rife 
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in view of the repeated reports 
reaching here that Mussolini will 
send some 200,000 troops to Ethiopia 
for colonization purposes. It is 
pointed out by government officials 
that if that should be done it is cer- 
tain that there will be need for irri- 
gation machinery, farm implements, 
construction equipment, and an in- 
determinate amount of other ma- 
chinery. Of course it has always 
been said that Italy would direct its 
principal exploitation work toward 


the development of avail- 
able natural resources. The de- 
velopment of these resources, 


it is pointed out, will re- 
quire a wide variety of machinery 
and equipment. It is believed that 
some of this, perhaps the bulk, will 
go direct from Italy, but it is 
thought that it is not unreasonable 
to assume that part of it will be 
purchased in this country. 

Total exports from the United 
States to Ethiopia last year amount- 
ed to only $72,000, of which the larg- 
est part was for automobiles and 
other vehicles. 


MORE TRADE AGREEMENTS 
ARE BEING CONSIDERED 


No action by the administration in 
connection with the completion of 
further trade agreements has been 
taken for months. Word went out 
a long time ago that a soft pedal 
would be put on tariff matters until 
after the election. Now, however, 
with the election so near, govern- 
ment officials are becoming active 
again and it is expected here that 
as soon as the election is over that 
the government will proceed to ne- 
gotiate further trade agreements. 


No one doubts that American im- 
ports have risen more than exports 
in the trade with countries having 
trade treaties with this country. 
However, the contention of the ad- 
ministration is that no efficient in- 
dustry has been substantially in- 
jured. 

One of the countries with which 
the United States is anxious to ne- 
gotiate a trade agreement is Eng- 
land and Secretary of Commerce 
Roper, who visited that country dur- 
ing the past summer, came back 
with the story that some British gov- 
ernment officials with whom he 
talked unofficially, indicated they 
were anxious to make such an agree- 
ment. 

Trade statistics comparisons for 
the first six months of 1935 with the 
same period of this year for the six 
countries with which we have con- 
cluded trade agreements show rela- 
tively more trade with those coun- 
tries than American foreign com- 
merce as a whole. However, the 
relative gain was confined almost 
entirely to imports. 


The foreign policy association of 
Washington has recently concluded 


a study of this subject and says that 
“it is hardly necessary to state that 
the trade agreement program has 
not yet brought about profound ego. 
nomic changes in American life. Yet 
accomplishments under the program 
have not been inconsiderable. It is 
estimated that the United States has 
given assurances that it will retain 
on the free list roughly one-quarter 
of its non-dutiable imports. Ap. 
proximately one-sixth of all Ameri. 
can exports have received conces. 
sions. For the present, therefore, 
a term has been put to the Steady 
whittling down of the free list and 
the general upward trend of duties 
in American post-war tariff and rey. 
enue acts.” 


NO PROFITS FROM WAR 
UNDER MUNITIONS PLAN 


America must look to private in. 
dustry for its munitions in a future 
war, according to Capt. W. D. Pules. 
ton, U. S. N., in an article in the of. 
ficial organ of the army ordnance 
association. “A sound munitions and 
shipbuilding industry,” he declares, 
“is as essential to a modern state 
as is its army and navy.” 

Such supervision of industry as 
might be necessary would be exer. 
cised by a war industries board 
which would control factories, mines 
and plants, while leaving them un- 
der private management, according 
to Capt. Puleston. This board would 
derive its authority from the war- 
making powers of Congress but it 
would need the practically unani- 
mous support of public opinion to 
become effective. 

The government will also regulate 
industrial capital through a war 
finance board, control excess profits 
by taxation and prevent inflation by 
price fixing. These measures, the 
article says, ‘‘will insure that no cap- 
ital is allowed to work in an unes- 
sential industry. In addition, by jut 
dicious use of an excess profits tax, 
the government can take the profit 
out of war. * * * Ona given day, set 
by the President, the price structure 
of maximum prices would be frozen. 
* * * This would apply to the maxi- 
mum prices; any economic _influ- 
ences that would tend to reduce 
these prices would be allowed to op- 
erate freely.” 


GERMANY ADMITS ALUMINUM 
FREE UNTIL APRIL, 1937 


A German decree, effective Oct. 
19, authorizes the minister of finance 
to admit aluminum in ingots, bars, 
pigs, grains or cast slabs, free of 
duty, until March 31, 1937, accord: 
ing to a cablegram received in the 
department of commerce from the 
acting commercial attache at Ber- 
lin. 

The import duty on aluminum in 
the above forms is ordinarily 25 
reichsmarks per 100 kilos, it was 
stated. 
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Metal Industries Alert 


To New Opportunities 


OME evidence of the recovery that has come to 
the iron, steel and metalworking industries was 
discernible at the eighteenth annual National 
Metal congress and exposition in Cleveland last week. 

More significant perhaps than the elaborate displays 
of materials and equipment was the renewed spirit of 
enthusiasm and confidence. It signified, clearly and 
foremost, a changed attitude toward the future; 
a transformation from hopeful waiting into ac- 
tion. These industries, it was apparent, see better 
prospects now than at any time in the last six years; 
they are preparing for the expansion to which busi- 
ness indicators point. 

As for the exposition itself, the descriptive phrase 
generally heard among the many thousands of spec- 
tators was “the most beautiful metal show ever staged.” 
Certainly it excelled in cleverness and brilliance any- 
thing heretofore attempted. It was the high-water 
mark of showmanship in steel; one of the greatest in- 
dustrial exhibits ever staged. 

Instead of the simple layouts of materials, on black 
velvet, and commonplace displays of machinery, char- 
acteristic of some expositions in the past, the show 
was spectacular with light, color, motion, and modern- 
istic effects. Few of the more than 200 exhibits failed 
to attract and hold attention. There was nothing 
bizarre about the show, but “the goods” were set before 
the public to the best effect. These industries are learn- 
ing more about how to dramatize their products and 
services. 


Eliminating Crowds of Curious Reacts 


To Benefit of Both Exhibitors and Buyers 


The large attendance was all the more notable in 
view of the fact that this year for the first time the 
number of visitors was purposely restricted by the is- 
suance of invitation cards through the exhibitors. In 
this way, much of the commotion that results when 
crowds of merely curious persons swarm through the 
exhibition spaces was eliminated; it was a sellers’ and 
buyers’ mart. 

All these indications of alert salesmanship on the 
part of the exhibitors were impressive, but probably 
more remarkable was the interest manifested in the 
technical sessions. As many as six meetings were in prog- 
ress simultaneously, with attendance at some of them 
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as high as 500. The fact that never before were such 
large groups assembled was heartening, for the papers 
and discussions arranged by the American Society for 
Metals, American Welding society, American Institute 
of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, the Wire asso- 
ciation and the American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers reached a new peak for diversity and value. 

The National Metal congress is coming to be recog- 
nized as the foremost annual meeting of technical 
minds in this country. Each year the event expands 
in scope and contributions from all the leading re- 
search laboratories serve to stimulate thought and pro- 
voke discussions which eventually lead to noteworthy 
advances in the field of metals. 


Numerous Reports of Research Projects Are 


True History of American Industrial Progress 


So broad is the extent of the technical activities at 
these affairs that it is difficult if not impossible for 
a single observer to be in touch with all of them. But, 
generally speaking, it is possible to sense the far-reach- 
ing significance of the numerous reports of research 
projects being carried out in the nation’s plants. 

Whether it be the details of a new method for hard- 
ening steel or information on a new system of weld- 
ing, these factual presentations pave the way for a 
better understanding of the properties and behavior 
of metals in service, which has the final result of sup- 
plying better products at lower cost to the buying 
public. 

Only by listening to these ramified discussions is it 
possible to realize what the research worker in metals 
is giving to the world. The proceedings are a true his- 
tory of industrial progress, reflecting the routine en- 
deavors of hundreds of explorers in the practical and 
advanced phases of metals technology. 

Proof was abundant that the $9,200,000 budgeted 
by major steelmakers this year for research would 
be a worthy investment toward improving the quality 
of the industry’s products, lowering costs and finding 
new uses. Rapid strides in these directions are be- 
ing made by the 2200 metallurgists, engineers, chem- 
ists and other technical experts devoting their time to 
this work. 

A complaint frequently is heard that too many of 
the Metal congress papers are of the research or scien- 
tific type and too few are of the practical order. This 
may seem true, but it should be pointed out that papers 
of the latter class sometimes fail to meet the high 
standard for papers which has been established. Fur- 
thermore, research undoubtedly plays a more impor- 
tant part in the solution of practical problems than may 
be evident from cursory examination and, therefore, is 
more deserving of consideration. 
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The index charted above is based upon freight car loadings, electric power output, automobile assemblies (estimated 
by Cram’s Reports) and the steelworks operating rate (estimated by STEEL). Average for 1926 equals 100, weighted as 
follows: Steel rate 40, and car loadings, power output and auto assemblies each 20. 


‘ ; for the sustained volume represented in the consecu- 

Industrial Trend in October tive weeks of the current season. Electric power out- 

put, which for many weeks has continued at levels 

only fractionally below the all-time record, also re- 

Ignores Election Factor flects a well distributed rate of activity throughout in- 
dustry. 

Meanwhile, steelworks operations in October have 
been running at around 75 per cent of capacity, which 
rate is almost certain to result in a higher production 
of steel ingots in October than in any previous month 
of 1936. 


sIILE a week will elapse before the end of the 

month, the record to date indicates that Oc- 

tober will rate as one of the best months of 
the year from the standpoint of balanced industrial 
activity. 

This is indicated clearly by the figures for electric However, the greatest impetus to balanced activity 
power output and revenue freight car loadings, which in the tenth month was furnished by the automobile 
reflect the activity of all industry more accurately than industry. In the first three weeks, assemblies mounted 
some of the barometers of more restricted significance. from a season low point to nearly 50,000 weekly. Due 

Freight car loadings in October have remained com-_ in a large measure to gains in this barometer, STEEL’s 
fortably above the 800,000 mark weekly. This is the index for the week ending Oct. 17 jumped to 95.5. A 
most impressive showing since the fall of 1930, not only glance at the accompanying chart shows that the trend 
in point of traffic records for individual weeks but also of the index is following closely the pattern traced in 
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October, 1935, but, of course, at a higher level. 

A significant aspect of business conditions in Oc- 
tober is that not much tangible evidence of the influ- 
ence of the election campaign has come to light. This 
is rather unusual, under the circumstances. Four years 
ago there was much talk about postponing business 
commitments until after the result of the election was 
known. This year comparatively little has been heard 
of hesitancy in this respect. 

However, it is true that an undercurrent of uneasi- 
ness is beginning to manifest itself, but this prob- 
ably is due more directly to anxiety over the tax pros- 
pect than to political considerations. The penalties on 
undistributed profits, the burden of the social security 
legislation, etc. are disturbing factors. When the re- 
port of the National Machine Tool Builders’ associa- 
tion for September was released, showing a recession 





Where Business Stands 


Monthly Averages, 1935=— 100 


Sept., Aug., Sept., 

1936 1936 1935 

Steel Ingot Output .......... 148.9 150.1 105.2 
Pig Iron Output ............ 157.6 151.6 102.: 
Freight Movement .......... 126.2 122.1 108.5 
Building Construction ...... 169.1 192.1 101.9 
Automobile Production...... 35.9 79.0 yf Ps 
Wholesale Prices ........... Peked 102.0 101.8 





in machine tool orders after gains in 10 consecutive 
months, observers were quick to sense the possibility 
that this reversal may reflect a more cautious attitude 
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among industrial executives fostered by concern over 
the impending tax situation. 

This point may be clarified before the end of the 
year. In the meantime, most authorities look for no 
marked change in the present rate of activity in the 
near future. Following on the heels of the national 
election, Nov. 3, will come the automobile shows which, 
as usual, should afford a good check on the attitude 
of the buying public. 

This, undoubtedly, will be favorable. Combined with 
the present definite signs of shortages in certain ma- 
terials, it should portend a strong position for indus- 
try throughout the remainder of 1936 


The Barometer of Business 


Industrial Indicators 


Sept., 1936 Aug., 1936 Sept., 1935 

Pig iron output (Daily 

average, tons) 90,942 87,475 59,009 
Machine Tool Index 132.0 135.5 108.5 
Finished Steel Shipments 961,803 923,703 619,933 
Ingot output (Daily 

average, tons) 
Dodge building awards in 

37 states (sq. ft.) 


160,043 161,351 113,193 


35,448,000 40,285,100 
125,000 275,951 95,128 
24,886,000 


21,365,700 
Automobile output 
Coal output, tons 32,818,000 
Business failures; number 
Business failures: liabilities 
Cement production, Bbls. 
Cotton consumption, bales 


655 787 
$8,271,000 $17,002,000 
12,535,000 7,173,000 

574,000 449,000 
740,211 


451,000 


Car loadings (weekly aver.) 765,280 657,890 


*Estimate. 


Foreign Trade 


Sept., 1936 Aug., 1936 Sept., 1935 
$178,249,000 $195,537,000 
195,016,000 168,689,000 

32,000,000 86,000,000 

67,524,000 156,895,000 


Exports 
Imports 
Gold exports 
Gold imports 
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Financial Indicators 


Sept., 1936 Aug., 1936 Sept., 1935 


25 Industrial stocks $222.14 $221.36 $183.21 
25 Rail stocks 44.15 41.45 28.37 
40 Bonds 88.95 83.74 81.97 
Bank clearings (000 omit.) 21,269,000 20,979,895 


Commercial paper rate (N. 
Y., per cent) 
*Commercial loans (000 


omitted) 8,753,000 8 454,000 7,512,000 
Federal Reserve ratio, 
per cent 79.5 79.4 75.2 
Railroad earnings? 64,680,717 61,773,765 42,074,108 
Stock sales, N. Y. stock 
exchange 26,564,032 34,748,340 
Bond sales, par value $215,242,300 $250,189,800 
*Leading member banks Federal Reserve System 
August, July and August respectively 
. . 
Commodity Prices 
S¢ pt 1936 Aug., 1936 sep 1935 
STEEL’s composite average 
of 25 iron and steel prices $34.15 $33.88 $32.82 
Bradstreet’s index 10.19 10 7 
Wheat, cash (bushel) 28 25 1.07 
Corn, cash (bushel) 1.26 27 1.03 
Petroleum, crude (Bbl.) 1.08 1.08 OA 
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N ALLOY steel may be de- 
fined as one which contains 
one or more elements other 
than carbon and iron, purposely 
added in sufficient proportions to 
modify and improve substantially 
one or more of its useful properties. 

Something like 30 years elapsed 
between the patenting of manga- 
nese steel and the time when alloy 
steels became established industrial 
materials. During the past 15 years, 
however, their influence has revolu- 
tionized engineering practice. Esti- 
mates indicate about 5,000,000 tons 
of alloy steel is produced annually 
throughout the world. 

Alloys have given industry the 
hard-wearing toughness of manga- 
nese steel; the great strength at 
high temperatures and corrosion re- 
sisting qualities of the nickel- 
chromium alloys; and the special 
steels which made possible the auto- 
mobile, the airplane, the high-speed 
steam turbine, and_ streamlined 
train. 

The importance of alloy steels 
lies not only in special mechanical 
and physical properties, but also in 
the conservation of iron. The an- 
nual wastage of iron and steel by 
corrosion alone is placed at one 
third of the world’s yearly produc- 
tion of pig iron—about 24,000,000 
tons. 

While there are thousands of 
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possible combinations or alloys of 
iron and other elements, only 10 or 
12 other elements are used com- 
monly for the composition of alloy 
steels. These are manganese, nickel, 


chromium, _ silicon, molybdenum, 
tungsten, copper, cobalt, vanadium, 
aluminum, titanium and zirconium. 
Ordinary carbon steels, under mod- 
ern methods, are so conditioned by 
heat treatment as to perform func- 
tions for which, 10 years ago, they 
were not suitable, but in most cases 
an alloy steel, even a relatively 
costly one, properly selected and 
treated, will show a superior per- 
formance at a lower final cost. 


Manganese has been known from 
early times. The metal was isolated 
first in 1774, and is now usually pre- 
pared as ferromanganese by reduc- 
tion in the blast furnace or electric 
furnace of mixed ores of iron and 
manganese. The principal sources of 
high-grade ores are India, Brazil, 
West Africa and the Caucasus. Prob- 
ably more ferromanganese is smelt- 
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ed in the United States, chiefly from 
imported ores, than in any other 
country. 

In modern tonnage steels, manga- 
nese is used as a deoxidizer, desul- 
phurizer and alloy, and there is 
probably not a ton of such steels 
rnade today which does not contain 
manganese as the result of its in- 
troduction as an inexpensive agent 
for cleansing the melt of such im- 
purities as would decrease _ the 
strength and ductility of the fin- 
ished steel. 

In the generally accepted sense, 
manganese steel describes an alloy 
of iron containing 10 to 14 per cent 
of manganese, and 1 to 1.4 per cent 
of carbon. The original patents cov- 
ering such alloys ranged from 7 to 
30 per cent of manganese, but only 
those between the limits of 10 to 14 
per cent having the characteristic 
toughness, strength and work-hard- 
ening capacity associated with the 
name, are produced commercially. 

This early alloy steel was discov: 
ered by Robert A. Hadfield, who as 
a young man was assisting his 
father in the management of his 
steelworks in Sheffield, England, in 
1882. He wished to produce a steel 
that would possess both hardness 
and toughness (with its use for 
tramcar wheels particularly in 
mind), seemingly difficult combina- 
tion to bring about because hard- 
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ness implies brittleness and tough- 
ness is accompanied by softness in 
ordinary metals. 

There is an early reference (by 
Rinman in 1774) to a forerunner of 
austenitic manganese steel, wherein 
it was observed that the white 
brittle metal resulting from the 
combination of pig iron and manga- 
nese oxide was a nonmagnetic iron. 
About 1830, David Mushet (who also 
evolved a self-hardening tool steel 
patented in 1886) prepared alloys 
containing up to 30 per cent manga- 
hese, using manganese and iron 
oxide, cast iron, charcoal and flux. 
Some of these products were also 
nonmagnetic, but he missed the re- 
sult of Hadfield by reason of 2 
much too high carbon content. 
Later investigations, particularly in 
France and Germany, showed steels 
containing much over 1 per cent 
manganese were brittle, including 
an alloy with 11 per cent manga- 
nese content. Here, too, the exces- 
sive carbon content was responsible 
for the adverse results. 


It was found by Hadfield that in- 
gots containing 3 to 4 per cent man- 
ganese when forged gave a brittle 
compound as expected; but that in 
the case of 10 to 12 per cent, the 
material was hard, and yet compara- 
tively tough, bending considerably 
in the forged bar. Water quenching 
the 3 to 4 per cent manganese ma- 
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terial, then tried, did not change its 
brittleness, while the bars of 10 to 
12 per cent, quenched from a high 
temperature, bent double when cold. 

The first manganese steel castings 
in America were made in 1892 and 
since then the production has grown 
from a small tonnage of light cast- 
ings, to the yearly total of perhaps 
100,000 tons of castings, forgings 
and rolled products combined, rang- 
ing in size from chain pins weighing 
a few ounces, to dredge tumblers, 
pump sheils and crusher heads 
weighing as much as 30,000 pounds 
each. 


Early Production Processes 


Until 1919 most manganese steel 
was made by mixing molten soft 
converter steel with separately melt- 
ed ferromanganese. Low - phos- 
phorus pig iron and steel scrap were 
melted in a cupola and blown in a 
bessemer converter. Ferromanga- 
nese, melted in crucibles or special 
furnaces, was mixed in a ladle with 
the purified soft steel in the propor- 
tions to approximate the correct 
analysis of manganese steel. This 
process is still used, but for the last 
15 years most manganese steel has 
been produced in the electric are fur- 
nace. 

Distinctive characteristics of man- 
ganese steel are explained clearly by 
the microscope. In the as-cast state, 
the metal is composed of austenite 





Mos! manganese steel today 
is made in the basic-lined 
electric furnace, since this enables 
the producer to keep sulphur, 
oxides and gases at a minimum 


and free cementite or carbides. The 
austenite is a solid soiution of iron, 
manganese, and carbides of iron and 
manganese. Free cementite is hard 
and brittle, and when present at the 
grain boundaries of austenite, 
makes the casting likewise brittle. 
Heating the steel at about 1850 de- 
grees Fahr. causes the austenite to 
absorb the free carbides into solid 
solution, which can be retained by 
rapid quenching in cold water, un- 
less the metal section is too thick or 
the carbon content too high, in 
which cases some carbide separa- 
tion will take place. 

Manganese steel has a low heat 
and electrical conductivity, a low 
melting point, a high shrinkage 
from molten to solid (about 5/16- 
inch to a foot), and is nonmagnetic. 
It is characterized by a rather high 
tensile strength, a low yield point, 
great ductility and high impact 
strength. Rolling or forging may 
increase the tensile strength by 
about 20 per cent. 

The great ductility allows the 
metal to peen or flow readily under 
impact, but the flow sets and hard- 
ens under repeated blows. This fact 
accounts both for the wear resist- 
ance of manganese steel and the dif- 
ficulty encountered in cutting it 
with tools. 

The most important factors that 
determine the life of a casting are 
wear and breakage. The first fac- 
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tor, wear, is a function only of the 
surface of the steel and nothing is 
gained by having a great hardness 
in the body metal. As a manganese 
steel casting goes into service, it is 
tough throughout. The’ surface 
hardness is not high (around 200 
brinell), but under repeated impact 
or heavy pressure, it increases on 
the cold worked area to as high as 
500 brinell. This induced wear hard- 
ness is continuously self-renewing, 
and the hard surface, of course, is 
supported by a tough backing not 
found in other alloy steels which 
are hard throughout the _ section. 
The degree to which this work hard- 
ening takes place is peculiar to aus- 
tenitic manganese steel. 

The second factor, breakage, in- 
volves the body metal and has to 
do only with strength and tough- 
ness. As we term toughness in de- 
scribing the performance of manga- 
nese steel, it is the general ability 
to yield or deform under stress or 
impact without abrupt failure. 

An instance of the value of the 
ductility or moderate flowing ten- 
dency in manganese Steel is in 
its use for sheaves or pulleys 
operated with wire rope. The sheave 
groove instead of breaking off in 
splinters under pressure and wear, 
takes on instead a glass-like polish. 
This means that the groove wears 
out slowly and no metal particles 
imbed themselves between the rope 
strands to cut them away. 

Most manganese steel today is 
made in the basic lined electric fur- 
nace, sometimes largely of manga- 


F's. 1 (right}—Photomicrograph 
of manganese steel as cast. 
Fig. 2 (below, left) Same steel 
after heat treatment at 1850 de- 
grees Fahr. and quenching 


nese steel scrap but usually from a 
cold charge of low-phosphorus steel 
scrap and manganese steel scrap to 
which ferromanganese is added 
after melting. 

The electric furnace with a basic 
lining enables the producer of man- 
ganese steel to keep sulphur, oxides 
and gases to a minimum. This 
purity of metal is brought about by 
the ability of the operator to con- 
trol the conditions within the fur- 
nace at will. By making an oxidiz- 
ing slag with ore, lime, etc., the 
steel can be exposed to an oxidizing 
condition. Then, since the furnace 
atmosphere can be made almost 
neutral, or nonoxidizing, by chang- 
ing this slag to one of lime and sil- 
ica and adding deoxidizers, such as 
powdered coke and ferrosilicon, con- 
ditions can be made as reducing as 
necessary. Moreover, the high tem- 
perature attainable makes possible 
the melting of slags composed of 
silicate of lime and free from metal- 
lic oxides—such slags deoxidize and 
desulphurize the steel almost com- 
pletely. 

The electric furnace can melt 
manganese steel scrap without 
much loss of manganese. It yields 
a metal of high quality which will 








run the lightest sections easily. The 
furnace can be run intermittently, 
since it need not be kept continuous. 
ly hot. Skill and experience in the 
operators, high quality of materials 
and specially adapted methods are 
essential to successful production of 
good manganese steel. 

The furnace is thickly lined in the 
lower part with basic refractories 
inside the steel shell. A magnesite 
bottom is fused in and the walls are 
of magnesite brick in iron cases, the 
iron, of course, melting off and fus. 
ing with the brick. The roof is of 
silica brick. 

When a heat has just been tapped 
and the furnace tilted back to ver. 
tical, a few shovels of granulated 
magnesite are thrown in on the 
white hot bottom to patch eroded 
spots, the melting stock is charged 
and the current turned on. The 
temperature of the furnace finally 
reaches about 3000 degrees Fahr, 
and the time of the melt is from 2 
to 3 hours. After the melting has 
proceeded to a certain point—deter. 
mined by preliminary chemical 
analyses and the practical experi- 
ence of the operator—ferrosilicon is 
added for deoxidizing, and lime is 
supplied for a protective covering 
and to assist in removing the com- 
mon impurities. At this point, 80 
per cent ferromanganese is added, 
which has the double effect of re. 
moving oxides and of supplying the 
proper amount of metallic manga- 
nese. 

When the heat is finished the en- 
tire furnace, electrodes and all, re. 


FIS. 3 (below, center) Austenitic 
steel reheated to 900 degrees 


Fahr. for two hours. Fig. 4 


(below, right) Same steel re- 
heated to 1000 degrees Fahr. 
for two hours 
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volves over a forward pit, and the 
liquid steel flows into a ladle sus- 

nded from a traveling crane. 
When the slag has been skimmed 
off, the hot metal is ready for the 
molds. 

Accompanying photomicrographs 
show structural changes in manga- 
nese steel after different heat treat- 
ments, as they appear at 250 diam- 
eters magnification. 

Fig. 1 shows manganese steel as 
in a casting slowly cooled in the 
mold from the liquid state. Notice 
the network of free or undissolved 
carbides, giving a nonuniform struc- 
ture, making the steel as brittle as 
east iron. 

Fig. 2 shows the same steel after 
the casting has been held at 1850 
degrees Fahr. for 1 hour and 
quenched in cold water. This high- 
temperature soaking has caused all 
carbides to be dissolved, and the 
rapid cooling has retained this uni- 
form structure at normal tempera- 
tures. Such is the microstructure 
of a good manganese steel casting 
ready for service. Slow cooling 
from this high temperature, or re- 
heating after this heat treatment 
will cause these dissolved carbides 
to reprecipitate. This will result in 
brittleness, since only manganese 
steel with a uniform austenitic 
structure possesses toughness and 
resistance to wear and impact. 


Fig. 3 reheated to 900 degrees 
Fahr., and Fig. 4 to 1000 degrees 
Fahr. show how the tough, uniform 
structure of manganese steel breaks 
down more and more under increas- 
ingly higher temperatures. Even 
the amount of carbide separation 
occurring at 900 degrees Fahr. will 
cause brittleness. 


Nickel Simplifies Treatment 


By the addition of 3 to 5 per cent 
nickel to the standard manganese 
steel formula, it becomes possible to 
omit the quenching on thin sections, 
a simple normalizing being al! the 
heat treatment required. Because 
of the added expense of the mix, 
however, nickel-manganese steel is 
only made when the casting is to be 
used at temperatures higher than 
900 degrees Fahr. 

A well-equipped manganese steel 
machine shop is able, by reason of 
special machines, to do with grind- 
ing wheels practically all varieties 
of precision work done on more eas- 
ily worked metals with ordinary 
machines and steel tools. Boring, 
Planing, keyway cutting, finishing 
and the like are done within small 
tolerances. In such equipment as 
centrifugal dredge pumps, crane 
wheels, gears and sheaves, manga- 
hese steel castings can be furnished 
ground to a precise fit. Where tool- 
ing must be done, it can be accom- 
plished by the use of inserted car- 
bide tools with heavy rigid equip- 
ment and a slow shallow feed. 

The development of manganese 
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steel for trackwork to its present 
state of almost universal adoption 
for the heaviest service was accom- 
plished only through much experi- 
mental work and profiting by expe- 
rience in its use. The first applica- 
tion in a large way of manganese 
steel trackwork was made in the 
United States in 1894 on street rail- 
ways and in 1901 on steam roads. 

Use of manganese steel in track- 
work has demonstrated not only in- 
creased economy, but also a higher 
degree of safety. The disadvantages 
and even danger in any complicated 
work from irregular wear of the 
members receiving variable thrusts, 
dictate the use of a tough, work- 
hardening metal where excessive 
wear takes place. Manganese steel 
construction in frogs, crossings, 
switch points and guard rails is 
standard practice among the rail- 
roads for heavy service. 

Wearing parts of crushers re- 
quire a wear and shock resistant 
metal of high quality. Manganese 
steel has proved to be well adapted 
for this purpose. 

Manufacturers of power shovels 
and dipper dredges have been mak- 
ing manganese steel dippers and 
other parts a feature of their stand- 
ard equipment. The application of 
manganese steel to the wearing 
parts of these machines has aided 
in the solution of the problems of 
continuous operation. 

Among other industries using 
considerable quantities of manga- 
nese steel castings are blast fur- 
nace, brick, cement, contracting, 
clay mining, dredging, foundry, 
glass, gold mining, iron mininv 
lead mining, lumber, rolling mill, 
oil well, quarry, railroad and sand 
and gravel. 

The chief disadvantage of the 
Hadfield composition of manganese 
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equipment used in determin- 

ing soundness of manganese steel 
casting 


X-ray 


steel relates to its welding proper- 
ties, which are affected by its in- 
stability under heating. Welding 
standard manganese steel, using a 
rod of the same material, inevitably 
involves overheating of the adja- 
cent parent metal and the heating 
to an undesirable intermediate tem- 
perature of the metal for some dis- 
tance surrounding the weld. Even 
with the best practice such welds 
necessitate a complete re-heat treat- 
ment of the entire part, and occa- 
sionally break out. 


Develop New Welding Rod 


To solve this problem a welding 
electrode of the nickel-manganese 
composition was developed which 
can be used satisfactorily not only 
on castings of the same material, 
but also on castings of standard 
manganese steel. Advantages of 
the nickel-manganese rod are: 

1. Reliable welds can be made 
consistently with proper technique. 

2. When this rod is melted in the 
air and applied to ferrous parts, the 
deposit shows essential properties 
of standard heat treated manga- 
nese steel. 

3. The nickel content inhibits em- 
brittlement under slow cooling. No 
quenching is necessary. 

Producers of manganese steel 
confine their welding mostly to the 
routine filling-up of surface defects 
in new castings with the nickel- 
manganese steel weld metal. Users, 
however, employ a suhstantial ton- 
nage annually in building up worn 
castings, both manganese steel and 
carbon steel; and for repairing frac- 
tured manganese steel parts. 
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Four New Alloy Steel Specifications 


Developed and Approved by A.S.T.M. 


T THE recent rnecting of 
committee E-10 on _ stand- 
ards of the American Soci- 
ety for Testing Materials, 260 
South Broad street, Philadelphia, 
there were approved for publica- 
tion as tentative a number of new 
specifications recommended by A. 
S. T. M. committees functioning in 
the ferrous metals field. Commit- 
tee E-10 has the power of acting for 
the society in the intervals between 
annual meetings in approving for 
publication as tentative new specifi- 
cations which may be recommend- 
ed by the standing committees, and 
also of approving publication of 
revisions in existing standards. 
Four of the new specifications 
were developed and approved by 
committee A-1 on steel. These cov- 
er high-strength rivet steel (A 195), 
seamless steel boiler tubes and su- 
perheater tubes for high-pressure 
service (A 192), alloy-steel bolting 
materials for high pressure at tem- 
peratures up to 1100 degrees Fahr. 
(A 193), and nuts and bolts for 
high-pressure and_high-tempera- 
ture service to 1100 degrees Fahr. 
‘A 194). 


Committee Meets Demand 


In recommending the _high- 
strength rivet steel specifications 
the society’s steel committee is 
meeting persistent demands for an 
authoritative specification for this 
material to provide for the econom- 
ical use for high-strength structur- 
al steel. The steel covered is, with 
proper riveting technique, suitable 
for use with structural silicon steel 
and equivalent steels. The steel pro- 
vided for in the specification is a 
carbon-manganese-silicon type with 
carbon on ladle analysis not over 
0.30 per cent, manganese not over 
1.65 and silicon not over 0.25. 

The tentative specifications pro- 
vide that if it is desired to obtain 
the physical properties by the ad- 
dition of alloying elements other 
than silicon or manganese the com- 
position is to be agreec upon be- 
tween the manufacturer and the 
purchaser. The physical properties 
required are a_ tensile strength 
range of 70,000-85,000 pounds per 
square inch; a minimum yield point 
of half the tensile strength, but in 
no case less than 38,000 pounds per 
square inch; and a minimum 
elongation in 8 inches of 1,600,000 
-- tensile strength, but in no case 
less than 20 per cent. Two tension 
tests are required from each melt 
unless the finished material from a 
melt is less than 30 tons when one 
tension test is specified. One up- 
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setting test is to be made from 
each size rolled from each melt. 

The new specifications covering 
seamless steel boiler tubes provide 
for more rigorous and more numer- 
ous tests than in the existing stand- 
ard covering lap-welded and seam- 
less steel and lap-welded iron boiler 
tubes. The’ specifications cover 
boiler tubes and super heater tubes 
2 inches in outside diameter or 
larger and heavier than 0.203-inch 
minimum wall thickness. 

The new specifications for steel 
nuts cover five grades of nut mate- 
rial for services varying in. degree 
of severity: Two grades for respec- 
tive service under the least exact- 
ing and most severe conditions, 
with three classes for use between 
these two extremes. The chemical 
requirements provide for carbon 
steel for the first four grades and 
the chemistry for the grade for 
most severe service covers a 4-6 
per cent chromium steel with the 
permissible addition of molybden- 
um or tungsten. Other types of al- 
loy steel with their appropriate 
heat treatments approved by the 
purchaser may be submitted under 
this class. Three types of tests 
are provided: Brinell hardness, 
drift and stripping tests 

The new alloy-steel bolting mete- 
rial specifications for high-pressure 
and high-temperature service cover 
five classes of materials: A, B, C, D 
and E, class E being an austenitic 
steel. The minimum tensile 
sirength, after final heat treatment, 
for bolting materials 2% inches in 
ciameter and under, ranges from 
$5,000 pounds per square inch tor 
class A to 135,000 pounds per 
square inch for class D. 


Selection Made from Five Steels 


While the composition of the 
steel is to be agreed upon by the 
manufacturer and the purchaser, 
it may be selected from five steels 
listed in the body of the specifica- 
tions which provide definite compo- 
sitions. These steels are of the fol- 
lowing types: Nickel-chromium- 
molybdenum, 4-6 per cent chromi- 
um, chromium-molybdenum, tungs- 
ten-chromium-vanadium, and tungs- 
ten-chromium. The committee has 
included in an appendix data rela- 
tive to the chemical and physical 
properties of several alloy steel 
bolting materials in addition to 
those given in the body of the speci- 
fications. The data given are ten- 
tative and the committee plans to 
revise them or add to them from 
time to time. 

A. S. T. M. committee E-3 on 








chemica? analysis of metals which 


was organized in 1935 to take over 


and co-ordinate work formerly jp 
the charge of the “A” and “pe 


groups of standing committees pre’ 


sented proposed tentative methods 
of chemical analysis of steel, cagt 
iron, open--hearth iron and wrought 
iron. These revised methods which 
are based on the experience of the 
members of the committee replace 
the former standard methods goy. 
ering chemical analysis of plain 
carbon steel, analysis of alloy 
steels, methods of sampling rolied 
and forged steel products for check 
unalysis, and sampling and chem. 
ical analysis of pig and cast iron, 
At the same time, the committee 
recommended that 14 existing A. §. 
T. M. standards covering methods 
o1 chemical analysis of nonferrous 
metals and alloys and ferroalloys 
should be reverted to the tentative 
status since committee E-3 is work. 
ing on revised methods. 


New Monograph Presents 
lron-Carbon Alloy Data 


Alloys of Iron and Carbon, by 
Samuel Epstein; cloth, 476 pages, 
6 x 9 inches; published by McGraw. 
Hill Book Co., New York; supplied 
by STEEL, Cleveland, for $5, plus 15 
cents for postage; in Europe by Pen- 
ton Publishing Co. Ltd., Caxton 
House, Westminster, London. 


This is part of the monograph 
series on alloys of iron and is vol- 
ume one, dealing with constitution 
of the alloys. It will be followed by 
another volume on properties of the 
alloys. It is the seventh in order of 
publication, of this series. It is de. 
signed as a correlation and critical 
summary of the world’s knowledge 
on iron-carbon alloys. It was found 
impossible to place the large mass 
of material in a single volume 
hence the division. 

Commercial iron-carbon alloys, 
the so-called plain carbon steels and 
cast irons, are the most important 
single group of metallic materials 
known and make up most of the 
metals used. They are important not 
only as industrial materials but also 
because the increasingly useful al- 
loy steels are eventually carbon 
steels modified by addition of one 
or more alloying elements other 
than carbon. 

The present volume contains less 
factual data and more theoretical 
discussion than others in this series 
and many interesting theories are 
under discussion as to the constitu- 
tion of the alloys. 

The author believes this volume 
will offer further approach toward 
solution of some of the puzzling 
questions that have not been fully 
answered in past experience. 
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Traveling Stockrooms 












Utilize Space Above 


Working Areas 


BY DON F. SMITH 
General Superintendent, Erie Works, General Electric Co. 


N THE Oct. 12 issue of STEEL ap- 
| peared a description of a new 

warehouse which was added re- 
cently at the Erie works of the 
writer’s company. A more complete 
picture of the activities at the plant 
may be helpful, and at the same 
time may provide a valuable sug- 
gestion for other manufacturers 
who may have similar problems of 
production. 


Refrigerator cabinet manufacture 
is carried out in a building previ- 
ously constructed for foundry pur- 
poses. This building is 700 feet long 
and has a total floor space of ap- 
proximately seven acres. Having 
been constructed for a foundry, the 
bays are much higher and wider 
than would be used ordinarily for 


NCOMING #ssteel_ is conveyed on 
gravity roll conveyors through the 
machine shop as it is processed. Lift 
trucks and skid platforms also are used 
extensively in this punch press section 
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refrigerator cabinet manufacture. 


These run from 30 to 47 feet from 
floor to roof trusses, and are from 
With this 


45 to 90 feet in width. 










type of building, advantage was 
taken of the excess height in the 
construction of ovens and conveyor 
equipment. Several conveyors high 
above the working areas are using 
as traveling stockrooms to save 
floor space. Ovens are _ double 
decked in most cases. Incoming steel 
is conveyed on gravity roll convey- 
ors through the machine shop as it 
is processed. There are approximate- 
ly 2200 feet of this type of conveyor. 


After fabrication, the outer case 
and the inner liner go to the finish- 
ing department. There are four sep- 
arate chain conveyors in this area, 
which includes the double-deck bak- 
ing ovens. These conveyors have a 
total length of approximately 7000 
feet, the longest being 4400 feet and 
driven oy five synchronized drives. 

In the vitreous enamel depart- 
ment chain conveyors and belt con- 
veyors carry the work through 
spray booths, drying ovens and con- 
tinuous burning ovens. This depart- 
ment has 3300 feet of chain con- 
veyor. 

Insulation for the cabinets is re- 
ceived in cars, and unloaded into a 
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TRANSFER conveyor of 
slat type carries crated 
refrigerators 600 feet and 
is completely housed and 
on a trestle over the 
railroad tracks 


long, acts as a moving stockroom 
for outer cases after they leave the 
finishing department. The various 
parts of the cabinets are delivereg 
to the assembly floor by a series of 
chain conveyors having dips at the 
proper location. These conveyors 
total 4000 feet. The assembly cop. 
veyors are of the flat type, 24 inches 
wide in three parallel lines with a 
total length of 1200 feet. They con 
nect with three shipping lines by 
hand switching, or the work may be 
sent to the warehouse by means of 
an automatic, alligator conveyor 
switch which connects the three as. 
sembly lines with the transfer con- 
veyor, automatically connecting the 
latter with the assembly line on 
which the finished cabinets have ae. 
cumulated. 

The transfer conveyor Carries 
the cabinets over the _ plant-yard 
railroad tracks, a distance of 600 
feet to the warehouse. This is a slat- 
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large moving chain conveyor which 
carries large baskets for insulation 
storage. This conveyor is located in 
the upper part of one of the large 
bays and is 1500 feet long. The in- 
sulation is taken from this travel- 
ing stockroom, sorted into sets and 
delivered by another chain conveyor 
to the assembly line. This second 
conveyor is 820 feet long. 

Another chain conveyor, 1200 feet 


HERE are four separate chain con- 

veyors in the finishing department with 

a total length of approximately 7000 

feet and driven by five synchronized 
drives 


ing insulation ride 
around on overhead chain 
conveyor which provides 
traveling stockroom in 
upper part of large bay. 
Note traveling electric 
crane with plenty of 
clearance above the con- 

veyor 
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—TO STAND THE STRAIN 
AND DO A LASTING JOB 


for building conveying equipment heavy 


ODERN, durable conveying equipment 

is playing a big part in the present 
struggle of the steel industry to speed up 
production and cut down the cost of 
material handling. 


And, Standard Conveyors, nationally noted 


A NATION-WIDE SERVICE 
IN CONVEYOR ENGINEERING 























N VE YOR COMPAN XY 
General Offices: North St. Paul, Minn. 
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and rugged enough to stand the heavy 
pounding of the steel plant’s requirements, 
are ably doing their part of the job. 


Standard Engineers have planned and 
installed conveyor systems for a great many 
steel plants—large and small. These 
engineers are experienced — they fully 
understand what is demanded. There is 
hardly a conveying problem they have not 
already had to analyze. We think that 
you will find a consultation with them 
regarding your plant’s conveyor require- 
ments quite interesting. Why not call one 
of them in—for, as you know, Standard 
maintains a national organization and has 
a specialized sales engineer right near you. 









For specific informa- 
tion on what Stand- 
ard Conveyors’ are 
doing for some of 
the country’s leading 
steel companies, write 
for this factual, well- 
illustrated booklet 
S-10. 











type conveyor on which the crated 
cabinets ride lengthwise. The con- 
veyor housing is mounted on a 
trestle to clear trains operating on 


the tracks. The operation after the 
crates arrive at the warehouse was 
described in detail in Stree. for Oct. 
12. 


Crane Handling of Steel Pipe 
Sections at Fort Peck Dam 


of the countless materials 

handling operations which are 
involved in nearly every phase of 
human existence. They may have 
a rather vague idea that a variety 
of raw materials had to be brought 
together before the family automo- 
bile became a moving force in their 
daily lives, or before the new sky- 
scraper in the center of their favo- 
rite shopping district was ready for 
occupancy. The finished, usable 


Fo persons ever stop to think 


unit attracts the eye; its origin and 
the devious paths along which it 
had to be transported are hidden 
from view. 

This procession of handlings is 


never-ending until the individual 
product reaches its ultimate point 
of use or of consumption. Particu- 
larly where the finished units are 
used as important parts of other 
structures, the materials handling 
task becomes increasingly vital as 
the work progresses. This is a dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of many 
steel and allied products. 


A recent example of this is found 
in the handling of steel sections for 
a tunnel at the Fort Peck dam in 
Montana. The Chicago Bridge & 
Iron Works was the successful bid- 
der for this particular equipment. 
The pipe was used for lining the 
tunnel. This meant assembling 





ENERAL view (right) 

during construction 
of erection shop built to 
house the crane runway 
and the assembly opere- 
tions in hendling steel 
pipe for one of the 
tunnels at the Fort Peck 
Dam. Above is a view of 
the completed erection 
shop, showing several 
rings of the tunnel lining 
ready for delivery to the 
government. Note that 
craneway extends across 
the railway tracks leading 

into the channel. 
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sections of 24-foot 6-inch diameter 
pipe. To do this entailed construe | 
tion of a temporary erection shop’ 
at the dam. This shop building jg} 
100 feet wide and 170 feet long 7 
There is a crane of 70-ton capacity 
on a crane runway 250 feet long ex. 
tending 80 feet over a 100-inch rajj. 
way. The latter leads into the chan. 
nels. The accompanying illustra. 
tions tell, better than words, this 
story of how interwoven materials 
handling is with all products of the 
steel industry. 


Prolonging Belt Life 


HE chief engineer of one of the 

leading conveyor manufacturing 
companies, in discussing the protec. 
tion of conveyor belts, pointed out 
that the life of an improperly trained 
belt will be greatly shortened, so 
much so that even the “highest grade 
belt will be a disappointment.” On 
the other hand, he holds that belts 
usually run true for long periods 
after once being properly trained. It 
is essential that conveyor belts run 
true and central on the carrying and 
return idlers, whether loaded or emp- 


ty. 


¢ . * 


Applying Conveyor Brakes 


N HANDLING steel sheet packs on 

conveyors, conditions often de. 
mand that the loads be stopped at 
certain points along the line for in- 
cidental operations, such as_ pack 
tying. In some mills this is ae. 
complished by means of a _ brake 
mechanism fixed directly beneath the 
conveyor rolls and operated by con- 
veniently located control. The mech- 
anism consists of two arms to each 
of which are attached four brake 
shoes. When the brake is applied 
by the operator, each brake shoe 
contacts a single roll. 
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Variable-Soeed Drives on 


Spring Coilers Increase and 


Control Production 


the manufacture of coil springs 

of all types on a jobbing or 
contract basis. In the pasi 8% 
years of steady growth the original 
two-story plant became so badly 
crowded that more space became 
absolutely necessary. Therefore, a 
single-story addition, providing 
about 50 per cent increase in floor 
space, was built adjoining the orig- 
inal plant. 

In planning the new layout it was 
decided to move into the new plant 
all automatic coiling equipment for 
wire springs in one row along 
windows where the light was best. 
Wire storage was provided opposite 
the row of coilers which had previ- 
ously been hopelessly inadequate 
for easy handling, and new heat 
treating equipment with automatic 
temperature control was installed. 


This provided more working 
space in the older part of the plant, 
some additional oflice space which 
was badly needed, and left some 
space for more equipment as it be- 
came necessury. This rearrange- 
ment has just been completed. 


In jobbing production where an 
order may require frem a_half- 
day up to continuous operation, one 
of the most important operating 
factors is to be able to change 
quickly to the best speed on each of 
the varying jobs. This is of special 
importance on orders requiring a 
comparatively short time to com- 
plete. 

Some of these machines had been 
provided with variable-speed con- 
trol which permitted simple and 
quick variaticn and adjustments in 
speed with each change in product. 
On other machines it had been 
necessary to change the lineshaft 
pulley and add a piece of belt. 


As it requires 25 to 30 minutes to 


Tite writer’s plant is engaged in 
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BY A. H. BITZER 
President, Illinois Coil Spring Co., 
Chicago 








change a pulley, with a change in 
overhead beit length, the groups 
were not stopped during working 
hours unless absolutely necessary. 
Usually it was possible to shift the 
machine on the floor to tighten the 
vertical belt from the countershaft 
to the machine without cutting this 
belt. Incidentally the operators 
still use this method of keeping 
vertical belts tight as the machines 
are not fastened to thie floor. 

If a mistake had been made in 
the calculations when the pulleys 
were changed and too high a speed 


NDIVIDUAL variable- 
speed drives are used 
on automatic spring coilers 
to handle varying job re- 
quirements. 





obtained for tne close tolerances re- 


quired the pulleys had to be 
changed again. 

In most eases the pulley was not 
changed ‘unless operating at too 
high a speed) on runs of 2 days 
or less. Obviously this resulted in 
considerable loss in production. 


In many cases coiling units were 
operating 10 per cent or more be- 
low the best speeds. This means 
10 per cent or more lost in produc- 
tion, which is an important item in 
a highly competitive line. 

Some machines were provided 
with variable-speed transmission 
units which had proved their ad- 
vantage. Therefore, in moving into 
the new addition the decision was 
made to equip all of the machines, 
except one, which is running con- 
stantly on the same job, with in- 
dividual speed control Improve- 
ments in production showed that 
variable-speed transmission § units 
had been paid for several times 
over in lost production in the 8% 
years of operation. 

The coiling machines in the new 
Jayout are divided into two groups 
according to wire sizes. The first 
group consists of seven machines 
making springs of music or oil- 
tempered wire up to 0.062-inch di- 
ameter. The second group contains 
three coilers for large wire up to 
%-inch and the special coiling ma- 
chine for coiling bars up to %-inch, 
wound cold. This machine has 
built-in speed changing gears and 
is countershaft driven. 


On all other machines except the 
one on continuous production the 
(Please turn to Page 78) 
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STEELS 


Better, 


Sronger, More “fficient. 


come Easier Fabrication, Smooth Performance, 
Longer Service...more value per dollar spent 


E are as proud of the new automobiles as if we had made them our- 
selves. We are pleased with the part we have had in making them 
ssible. At the same time, we feel a certain sense of obligation to the 
| gutomotive industry. For the fast pace that automotive designers have set 
‘for us—their constant demand that the steel maker do the seemingly im- 
ssible, has continually challenged our ingenuity and ability. It has stimulated 
oursteel craftsmen and metallurgists to produce outstanding developments and 
improvements in steel that today make it possible for us to offer to all in- 
| dustry an ever growing list of special steels for special purposes. 
| Here are steels that in a thousand different applications will make equip- 
ment more efficient, longer lasting, lighter, less expensive to operate, cheaper 
'tomanufacture. Here are steels that enable us to say “Tell us what the steel 
| must do... and we'll provide the steel that will do it at lowest cost.” 


' USS CARILLOY STEELS: This new name, iden- 
 tifying controlled alloy steels produced by 
| Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation, means 

ep alloy steels made to your specification. 
of the name are special mill facilities — 

steel craftsmen trained specifically for alloy 
" steel production—exact metallurgical control. 
- Keep this name in mind. It is your assurance 
of quality, your guarantee that your product 
| will perform in service as it should. 


"USS CONTROLLED STEELS are carbon steels for 
- forging, forming, heat treating and machining 
in which all quality factors can be definitely 
predetermined. .. Steels in which the physical 
‘Properties are consistently uniform. Scien- 
tif metallurgical control eliminates those 

“mysterious differences’’ which make it so 
dificult to obtain uniform results with ordi- 
ry steels. 


Us HIGH TENSILE STEELS: Broadly speaking, 
‘USS Cor-TEN and USS MAN-TEN can be 
‘plied to effect operating economies, to in- 
ease strength or to prolong life, in practi- 


PAwerican Sree. & Wire Company, Chicago and New York... 


cally every kind of mobile equipment. What 
these pioneer High Tensile Steels have done 
to modernize transportation equipment, 
through weight reduction, is already a matter 
of record. 


USS STAINLESS STEELS: No other metal can 
even approach stainless steel in strength and 
permanence. This makes possible the use 
of lighter sections that eliminate needless 
pounds and needless cost. By specifying USS 
Stainless Steels you can cut depreciation 
costs, practically eliminate corrosion. 


USS AR STEEL: There is no better low-cost 
solution to abrasion problems than USS 
Abrasion Resisting Steel. Even though in- 
itial cost is comparatively low, it has stood 
up better in some installations than 11/14% 
manganese steel and other high priced mate- 
rials. More than 68% of the present sales 
volume is repeat business — proof that A R 
Steel is doing a real job where abrasive 
conditions are severe. 


CaRNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL 


Corporation, Pittsburgh and Chicago...CoLuMBIA STEEL Company, San Francisco... NATIONAL 


‘Tuse Company, Pittsburgh . 


. TENNESSEE CoaL, IRON AND RaiLroap Company, Birmingham 


.Cotumsia Steet Company, San Francisco, Pacific Coast Distributors... Unitep STATES 
STEEL Propucts Company, New York, Export Distributors 


MATCHLESS DEPENDABILITY © 0 © Pebricated 
from USS Carilloy, these gears represent but one of 
the many uses for alloy steels. Waeneees you need 
special steels for special or exacting purposes— 
steels to resist corrosion, steels that achieve hi 
strength at light weight, steel that must be strong at 
high temperatures, or strong in cold weather—USS 
Carilloy Quality Steels are ready for your use. They 
assure uniform results in fabrication, dependable 
performance of your product in service. 


INFINITE IN VARIETY « «¢ Springs large enoagh 
to support a railroad car, springs smaller than those 
used in a watch are manufactured by the American 
Steel & Wire Company. More than a hundred years 
of wire making experience assures their uniformly 


high quality. 
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New Developments in Metal Finishes 
Speed Automobile Production 


BY J. B. NEALEY 


American Gas Association 


taken place in automotive and 

other finishes in recent years, 
which have progressed from japan 
to lacquer and now to synthetics are 
not generally known. In the early 
days of automobile manufacture, 
japans, which are black pigmented 
varnishes based on drying oils, were 
used and it required 5 to 6 days to 
finish an automobile. These japans 
were composed of oils, gums, pig- 
ments, dryers and thinners. Linseed 
was the most popular oil;»"gums 
were from the sap of trees; lamp- 
black gave the black color; turpen- 
tine was the universal thinner and 
salts of lead and manganese were 
the dryers. 


Tung Oil Brings First Change 


S TARTLING changes which have 


The first improvement in more 
than 100 years came in 1900 with 
the introduction of chinawood or 
tung oil, which gave a faster drying 
and more waterproof varnish with 
an accompanying reduction in cost. 
The finished japan was applied to 
the automobiles by spray or flow 
coating in two or three coats and 
baked at high temperatures in gas- 
fired ovens. (The term enamel in 
this sense is fast becoming obso- 
lete.) When colored finishes were 
used, a more elaborate series of coat- 
ings was built up sometimes from 
ten to twelve coats and required 
from 20 to 30 days to finish. To 
make the varnish vehicles, resins 
like Kauri gum, rosin or the oil sol- 
uble synthetic resins were fused and 
dissolved in oils, such as chinawood 
or linseed, and then cooked. 

Intensive research, over a period 
of years, finally resulted in lacquer 
wherein nitrocellulose was_ substi- 
tuted for oil as the binder. This up- 
set all existing traditions and was 
and still is—an ideal finish. Its use, 
however, is restricted to all steel 
bodies of the pleasure car type, and 
it does not fill the needs of the 
truck and commercial body car 
builders. Research, however, has 
been continued and these efforts cul- 
minated in 1930 in an entirely differ- 
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ent product, known as alkyd resins 
or glyceryl phthalate resins, or “syn- 
thetics”. To make them naphtha- 
line is oxidized to form phthalic acid 
and is combined with glycerine and 
fatty acids produced by the hydroly- 
sis of linseed or chinawood oils. 


They are distinct chemical com- 
pounds and contain within them- 
selves all the qualities necessary for 
the finishing material. They do not 
require blending with oils and are 
durable, tough and elastic. Finishes 
with a wide range of physical char- 
acteristics can be made from these 
resins which, in themselves, range 
from the tough, rubbery solids, to 
rather heavy, viscous fluids. From 
the former are made the faster and 
harder drying types of high tem- 
perature baking finishes used on 
automobiles while the latter pro- 


& 
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vides the vehicle for the high solids 
easy brushing paint type finishes, 
The drying time of these products js 
shorter than that of oleoresinous 
type products. 

No matter how much has been cut 
from the time periods necessary for 
air drying with finishes formerly 
employed, mass production calls for 
immediate drying. For this reason, 
synthetic finishes are baked on, 
usually in gas fired ovens at 225 de. 
grees Fahr. for one hour. 

Synthetics Widely Used 

Synthetics are used on the head 
lamps, tail lamps and brackets at 
the Flint, Mich., plant of the Buick 
Motor Co. They are received al- 
ready primed for the spray coat. 
Here the practice is to spray on one 
solid wet coat with the single ex. 
ception that colors in maroon and 
cream are given two solid wet coats. 
This is baked on in a gas fired oven 
with a peak temperature of 260 de- 
grees Fahr. The work passes 
through the oven on a conveyor at a 
speed of 22 inches per minute and is 
in the oven for a period of 80 min- 
utes. Heat is supplied by a series 
of gas burners located in the lower 
part of the oven. 

For lacquer spraying, however, 





Spray bonderizing in which parts are hung on a conveyor and subjected to eight 
separate spraying, rinsing and drying operations to prepare the surface for fin- 
ishing with lacquer 
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the parts are first prepared by bon- 
derizing and drying in gas fired 
ovens. The parts so treated include 
fenders, hoods, radiator shells, run- 
ning boards, and chassis coil springs. 
Changes have been made in the 
process whereby the work is treated 
for a period of only 1% minutes in 
the bonderizing solution where for- 
merly an immersion of 4% minutes 
was necessary. The solution tanks 
were formerly of 48,000 gallons ca- 
pacity but now 10,000 gallon tanks 
suffice. The solution formula was 
altered and its strength changed to 
make this change possible. 
The entire process is as follows: 


1. Wipe parts with kerosene. 

2. Clean in pressure spray washer 
at 150 deg. Fahr. and for 45 seconds. 

3. Rinse with cold water by pres- 
sure spray for 30 seconds. 

4. Repeat for 30 seconds. 

5. Treat with bonderite by pres- 
sure spray for 1% minutes. 

6. Rinse in cold water by pressure 
spray for 45 seconds. 

7. Chromic acid rinse by pressure 
spray for one minute. 

8. Dry in gas fired, open flame ov- 
en for two minutes and 46 seconds. 
This oven is 60 feet in length. 


All of these operations are per- 
formed while the work travels along 
on a moving conveyor consisting of 
two closed loop chains moving two 
parallel lines of work. Fenders and 
running boards are carried by one 
chain and the balance of the work by 
the other. This conveyor is 270 feet 
long and travels at a speed of 16 feet 
per minute. 


Conveyors Speed Work 


The separate units consist of 
sheet metal booths or hooded com- 
partments (about 12 feet high) with 
the conveyor passing through all. 
The washer is 60 feet long and con- 


tains two rows of vertical perforated 
pipes through which hot water is 
forced in a multitude of sprays. A 
tank below serves as a reservoir in 
which the pumps work. The bonder- 
izer is 75 feet in length, the first 24 
feet containing the same type of 
spraying equipment but using the 
bonderizing solution. An_ 8-foot 
drain board follows and then a clear 
water spray rinse occupies a space 
of 12 feet and this also is followed 
by an 8-foot drain board. The 
chromic acid rinse, also a spray, 
comes last and occupies 16 feet. 
The dry off oven is 50 feet long and 
is heated with 9 perforated gas pipe 
burners. 


Another process used consists of 
a single coat of rubber enamel 
dipped on by conveyor and baked in 
a gas fired oven for 17% minutes at 
a baking temperature of 475 deg. 
Fahr. This is followed by a dipped 
coat of black primer baked at a bak- 
ing temperature of 390 degrees 
Fahr. For this there is a chain con- 
veyor passing through two ovens 
with two dips. Each oven is about 
50 feet long and 14 feet wide and is 
heated with drilled gas pipe burners 
located close to the bottom. 


Latest Spray Equipment Used 


Parts that are lacquered are given 
several coats in quick succession 
with a few minutes air drying in be- 
tween, after the baking process de- 
scribed above. The finish is sprayed 
on in modern booths with flood light- 
ing and positive ventilation. These 
booths are in pairs in tandem, one 
side of the booth being sprayed in 
the first and the other in the second. 
Along one side of the booth is a 
series of 10-inch vertical tubes about 
4 feet long together with a curtain 
of falling water. Particles of lacquer 
are caught by the water while the 
vapors are drawn down and up the 





Batteries of gas fired, continuous conveyor ovens are used to bake synthetic fin 
ishes on automobile parts. Peak temperature is approximately 260 degrees Fahr. 
and conveyor speed is 22 inches per minute 
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tubes by induced draft. The de- 
scending water is caught in a sludge 
tank and the floating lacquer 
skimmed from the top. The flood 
lights are above and back of frosted 
glass lamps which are _ protected 
from stray spray. 

As ten standard colors are used, 
color control is effected by having 
them all mixed in one roof. They 
are then piped to the individual 
booths through ten separate pipe 
lines, each line having a valve in 
each booth. The work is baked for 
32 minutes at 170 degrees Fahr. 

A substitute process for bonderiz- 
ing has recently been introduced and 
is known as the chromate process 
and is designed primarily for parts 
that may be subjected to bending 
after japanning. Parts treated ac- 
quire a thin coating of iron chrom- 
ate. The equipment required is 
practically the same as for bonder- 
izing. The chromate solution heated 
to 180-190 degrees Fahr. is either 
sprayed on or used as a dip, one 
minute contact only being necessary. 
This is followed by a cold rinse (dip 
or spray) and drying in a gas fired 
oven. Before japanning, however, 
the surface is wiped with a tack 
rag, which improves adherence. 


Test Kits for Plating 
Solution Control Developed 


Grasselli Chemical Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del., announces that it is in a 
position to offer trade test kits for 
the control of cadmium and zinc 
plating solutions. Three kits have 
been developed for these purposes: 

1. For determination of cadmium 

in cadmium-cyanide plating solu- 

tions. 

2. For determination of zine in 

alkali-cyanide or acid-zine plating 

solutions. 

3. For determination of total so- 

dium-cyanide content in zine or 

cadmium plating solutions. 


As nearly all previous methods of 
determining these constituents were 
either inaccurate, unreliable or 
slow, the company sought to de- 
velop a method that would be an 
accurate, reliable and quick means 
of finding the concentration of 
these constituents in the plating 
bath. 

It is stated that these test sets 
are easy to manipulate. In organiza- 
tions where centralized laboratory 
control is available it has been as- 
certained that the plater finds these 
test kits of great value, especially 
when the information they can give 
is required in a brief period of time. 

These test sets for solution con- 
trol supplement the Hull and 
Strausser test sets announced by 
Grasselli a few months ago for de- 
termining the thickness of electro- 
deposited cadmium or zinc coatings. 
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Progress in Welding Art 
On Display at Metal Show 


EMBERS of the welding indus- 


try found much to interest 
them both in the exposition and in 
the papers presented at the con- 
gress held in Cleveland last week. 
Progress in the industry was graphi- 
cally demonstrated in the exhibits on 
display. 

Welding enthusiasts commented 
favorably on the fact that one of 
the largest steel producers incor- 
porated an operating welding ex- 
hibit in his show. A ton of steel 
which sells for about $40 becomes 
worth a hundred to a thousand dol- 
lars after it is fabricated. The old 
do-nothing policies of the steel pro- 
ducers have been thrown overboard 
and they are now taking part in 
the life going on about them. How 
steel is fabricated affects the mat- 
ter of how much steel can be sold 
and it also affects what kind of 








N THIS column, the author, weil- 

known consulting engineer in weld- 
ing, 1s given wide latitude in present- 
ing his views. They do not necessarily 
coincide with those of the editors of 
STEEL, 








steel the producer is to make. 
From being treated like a group of 
bad boys who were causing the 
steel producer a lot of trouble, the 
welding fraternity is now welcomed 
by the steel producers as a worthy 
partner. 

Motion pictures of the welding 
are in operation attracted wide at- 
tention. The electric are is a 
phenomonon that is little under- 
stood because of its extremely high 
temperature. Besides the fact that 
we do not know precisely how met- 
al behaves in the arc, we do not 
know the reason for much of the 


Harnessing a Heat Wave 
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ARABOLIC mirror-like reflectors of highly polished aluminum focus rays of 
the sun on horizontal glass tubes containing a black liquid in this new solar 
heat collector invented by Dr. C. G. Abbot, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, 
and recently demonstrated to the World Power Conference there. The liquid was 
developed by the Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis. The apparatus shown here 
has been erected at the Institution and is in partially completed form. The heated 
liquid is carried through insulated tubes to a boiler at the top where steam is 
raised to 175 pounds per square inch pressure, sufficient to develop . horsepower, 
it is claimed 
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behavior with which we are fg. 
miliar. The high speed motion pic. 
ture of the arc in operation is a g¢i. 
entific triumph which will be pro. 
ductive of much better understand. 
ing of welding arcs. 

Welded steel machinery was dis. 
cussed by men who have had first 
hand experience in its design and 
production. From a fad, the design 
and production of welded steel ma. 
chinery has become a_ standard 
manufacturing practice which is 
advancing rapidly along rational] 
lines. In some cases, a modern ma- 
chine part is made of several differ. 
ent kinds of metal all fused into a 
continuous whole in which each 
area is made of a metal best adapt- 
ed to the service requirements. 


Multiple layer gas welding is 
shown to be commercially practical. 
In addition to the advantage of per. 
mitting thick metal to be welded, 
the practice is on the side of safety. 
With a weld made up of a multi- 
plicity of layers, the mathematical 
probability of defects occurring in 
alignment in all the layers is re 
mote. This advantage has been 
enjoyed by metal electrode are 
welding from the beginning. 


Machines Are Improved 


Among arc welding machine 
manufacturers, the accent is being 
placed on the direct current ma- 
chines. Precision control is fea- 
tured by all types. Alternating cur- 
rent arc welding machines and 
transformers still have a field in 
which they are superior to direct 
current equipment, particularly 
where arc blow is a determining 
factor. 

Gas cutting machines have taken 
a long step forward in the last 
twelve months. Until recently, 
manufacturers of this type of 
equipment apparently have feared 
to use full automatic control. Most 
existing cutting machines are now 
obsolete and should be _ replaced 
with these modern machines which 
will pay for themselves in a few 
months from savings. 


Fundamental research came into 
its own at this convention. Papers 
of two kinds were presented—new 
information about old ideas, and 
some entirely new ideas. Fresh 
minds are attacking the problems 
of welding and that is always pro- 
ductive of new information and 
new ideas. 


Hard surfacing and alloy welding 
rods were featured at the show by 
all welding rod manufacturers. 
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Various Phases of 


Metallurgical Research 


Are Reviewed 


nature and on seven unrelat- 

ed subjects of metallurgy were 
presented at two research sessions 
of the American Society for Metals 
on Oct. 19, the first day of its five- 
day annual convention in Cleveland. 
These papers, involving both fer- 
rous and nonferrous metals, repre- 
sented long periods of laborious lab- 
oratory investigations in which the 
results thus far obtained may or 
may not be conclusive. 

To study the influence of chro- 
mium, manganese, molybdenum and 
vanadium on the graphitizing reac- 
tion from the viewpoint of their ef- 
fects on the graphite nodule num- 
ber per unit volume and on the mi- 
gratory rate of carbon in iron was 
the purpose of an investigation un- 
dertaken by H. A. Schwartz, man- 
ager of research, and H. H. John- 
son and C. H. Junge, members of 
the research staff, National Mallea- 
ble & Steel Casting Co., Cleveland, 
and reported by Dr. Schwartz. 

An attempt, probably the first in 
literature, was made to correlate 
the expected, and observed retarda- 
tion of graphitizing rate by these 
elements with the nuclear number 
and migratory rate. It was found 
that the addition of manganese in- 
creases the number of nuclei cap- 
able of growth at 1650 degrees Fahr. 
while additions of the other ele- 
ments reduce this number. Addi- 
tions were of little effect on nuclei 
capable of growth at 1290 degrees 
Fahr. 


Seats papers of highly technical 


Effect of Alloys 


Later experiments related this ab- 
normal behavior to the melting 
method rather than to the particular 
element. The migratory rate of car- 
bon in gamma iron was found to be 
retarded by all the alloying ele- 
ments while the graphite solubility 
was not distinctly altered. The re- 
tardation is a function of the con- 
centration added and does not dif- 
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at Congress 


fer greatly from the several ele- 
ments studied, according to Dr. 
Schwartz. 

Chromium greatly retards migra- 
tion rate below A,, the other ele- 
ments having but little effect. It 
was Stated as likely that the retard- 
ing effects of the elements are also 
functions of the carbon content of 
the metal. A’ warning was given 
that useful data as to the effect of 
other elements on graphitizing rate 
can be secured only by comparisons 
based on material of precisely sim- 
ilar history in the melting opera- 
tion. 

H. L. Anthony 3rd, research engi- 
neer, Midvale Co., Philadelphia, 
found this paper of particular inter- 
est in view of some recent work 
he had done in regard to graphitiza- 
tion of white cast iron below the A, 
point. Most of his low-temperature 
study was confined to unalloyed 
irons, with exception of one compo- 
sition which contained 0.50 per cent 
nickel. 


Many Variables Present 


Such points as analogous melting 
scrap, method of melting, maximum 
bath temperature, the order of al- 
loying additions and pouring tem- 
peratures are vital steps in the pro- 
cedure to obtain alloys for direct 
comparisons, said Mr. Anthony. 
With such variables to contend with, 
it is difficult to arrive at definite 
facts which would apply universally, 
even to similar compositions. He 
hoped that the authors will present 
at some future time their final re- 
sults in respect to the influence of 
manganese on the final nodule count 
for electric and fuel melting meth- 
ods. 

R. Schneidewind, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich., stated 
that in some fragmentary work 
done on pearlitic irons for brake 
drums it was found that raising the 
manganese content from 0.5 to 0.9 
per cent had no appreciable effect 


upon graphitization at 1700 degregs 
Fahr. but that some retardation wag 
noticeable below the critical tem. 
perature. 

Although it is generally accepteg 
that alloys such as chromium pre. 
tard graphitization, Mr. Schneide. 
wind warned it should not necessayi. 
ly follow that the alloys retard the 
rate of atomic migration in gamma 
iron. The rate of carbon migration 
is most probably determined by the 
medium through which it travels, 
gamma iron, and the kinetic energy 
in keeping with the temperature of 
annealing. Carbide-forming alloys, 
especially in the quantities used in 
white iron, cannot appreciably af. 
fect the nature of the gamma iron, 

Retardation of graphitization can 
be explained, however, by the fol- 
lowing probable effects of the al 
loys: 1. Stabilization of the car. 
bide; 2. formation of fewer graphite 
nuclei and hence increasing the 
mean migratory distance for the car. 
bon atoms. 


F. SMART, metallurgist, Pon- 
a tiac Motor Co., Pontiac, Mich, 
presented a paper recording data 
from laboratory tests indicating 
that the ternary alloys of cadmium: 
silver-copper possess desirable prop- 
erties for bearing metal. Bearings 
tested in engines under severe op- 
erating conditions showed approxi- 
mately three times the life of bab- 
bitted bearings. Furthermore, the 
alloy offers no particular manufac. 
turing difficulties. 

The authors stated: “Alloys of 
cadmium-silver-copper possess char- 
acteristics which appear highly de- 
sirable for bearing metals, for ex- 
ample, low frictional properties, 
high strength and toughness, rela- 
tively high melting point, good tem- 
perature stability, freedom from 
low melting point constituents, a 
wide range of hardness possibilities 
without too much sacrifice of tough- 
ness, no undue casting or machin- 
ing difficulties. The selection of a 
particular composition is, of course, 
subject to operating requirements. 

“The alloys offer a considerable 
range for the choice of physical 
properties to fit a particular bear- 
ing requirement. The optimum 
would appear, for best bearing fa- 
tigue life, to place silver content 
close to the upper limit of the pri- 
mary solid solution, and to add to 
this the maximum of copper which 
would impart hardening and 
strengthening without excessive 
brittleness, both silver and copper 
contents to be consistent with vari- 
ations to be expected in commercial 
practices. Accordingly, the select: 
ed composition was cadmium 97.5, 
silver 2.25 and copper 0.25 per cent. 

“Requirements of bearing metals 
being as they are, experience may 
suggest variation from this compo 
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sition where such items as cost, 
greater plasticity, higher dirt ab- 
sorbing ability, etc, may be consid- 
ered to be the main features. An 
alloy of 0.75 silver, 0.50 per cent 
copper is recommended by one bear- 
ing maker.” 

Discussing Mr. Smart’s paper, O. 
E. Harder, assistant director, Bat- 
telle Memorial institute, Columbus, 
O., pointed out that silver, which is 
depended upon almost entirely to 
modify the matrix of the cadmium 
alloys, a solid solution of silver in 
cadmium, is a metal which has ex- 
tremely low affinity for iron and 
steel; in fact, silver can be melted 
in iron containers without being con- 
taminated with the iron. The low, 
or lack of, affinity of silver for iron 
may be of important significance 
with reference to the good perfor- 
mance of the cadmium-silver-copper 
alloys for bearings when worked 
against steel surfaces. Excellent 
bearings have been made of silver- 
cadmium alloys, and Mr. Smart’s 
paper indicates that when the silver 
is not present in the cadmium base- 
alloys the performance as bearings 
is less satisfactory. 


Pioneering Effort 


Sufficient work has not been done 
on this ternary alloy to establish the 
exact limits of the various phases 
and identify the constituents de- 
veloped, commented C. E. Swartz, 
metallurgist, Cleveland Graphite 
Bronze Co., Cleveland. It seems 
certain, however, that Mr. Smart 
is pioneering a new type of bearing 
alloy. Until the advent of this al- 
loy, many, if not all, metallurgists 
interested in bearings were of the 
opinion that a successful bearing 
must be composed, not only of a 
polyphase alloy, but one in which 
the phases differed markedly in 
physical properties. The classical al- 
loy structure in the 100 years since 
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Sir Isaac Babbitt’s time has been 
that of a relatively soft ductile 
matrix with one or more relatively 
hard phases imbedded in it. 


Mr. Smart’s recommended alloy 
of 2.25 silver, 0.25 per cent copper 
with cadmium is in all probability 
not of this type, continued Dr. 
Swartz. The second phase, if pres- 
ent, is present in minor amounts; 
and in hardness does not seem to be 
far different from the major phase, 
certainly not as different as the 
phases of other commonly used 
bearing materials. Metallurgists 
should congratulate Mr. Smart for 
his courage in pioneering a bearing 
alloy which is an exception to the 
commonly accepted theory of bear- 
ing metallurgy. 

Concluding the discussion of Mr. 
Smart’s paper, E. R. Darby, director 
of research, Federal-Mogul Corp., 
Detroit, dwelt at some length on the 
mechanics of work softening of 
soft metals and alloys used in bear- 
ing linings. Although this softening 
of the cadmium-silver-copper al- 
loys is of technical interest, he was 
of the opinion it is also of prac- 
tical importance, as in the early 
stages of engine operation the 
softening facilitates adjustment in 
bearing surface contour. A brinell 
hardness of 40 is fairly high for 
the average engine crankshaft, but 
in service these alloys will have this 
hardness so rapidly relieved that 
they really perform as a softer ma- 
terial. 


ONSIDERABLE favorable com- 

ment followed the presentation 
at this session of a truly remarkable 
high-speed motion picture showing 
the quenching process. The picture 
was made recently at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., and was shown and 
explained by I. N. Zavarine of the 


department of mining and metal- 
lurgy. 

Contact between hot quenched 
metal and the quenching medium 
causes the formation of the vapor 
envelope around the quenched piece. 
The picture showed clearly that 
this film of vapor surrounds the 
quenched piece as long as its sur- 
face temperature remains above the 
boiling point of the quenching me- 
dium. 

These vapor films were  photo- 
graphed at a rate of 1200 frames 
per second and their motion was 
shown on the screen slowed about 
60 times, or at the rate of 20 frames 
per second. Under these conditions, 
to show a quenching operation 
which actually takes place in 5 
minutes would require 5 hours. For 
this reason, Mr. Zavarine showed 
only the beginning and concluding 
stages of the operation. The cam- 
era used in making the pictures 
had no shutter, the exposures be- 
ing made by projecting light on the 
specimen intermittently at high 
speed. 

The picture was divided into four 
sections to illustrate quenching in 
mineral oil at room temperature, 
in water at room temperature, in 
water heated to 145 degrees Fahr., 
and in 20 per cent brine at room 
temperature. In all cases the sam- 
ple was heated to 1550 degrees Fahr. 
Considering the handicaps under 
which the picture was made, the 
physical aspects of quenching were 
revealed clearly. 


R. HAM, department of phys- 

ics, Pennsylvania State col- 
lege, State College, Pa., described 
and explained the use of a highly 
complicated apparatus for determin- 
ing the diffusion of hydrogen 
through nickel and iron. With nickel 
and iron the magnetic change at 





























Make 
QUANTITY PARTS 


at 


QUANTITY PRICES 


VIA MANVILLE COLD FORGING 


Where cold forging can be used—and is used—the cost of 


making small metal parts tumbles and the quality and strength 
are improved. It isn’t possible to say off-hand just which prod- 
ucts can be cold forged—but it is certain that the place to find 


out is from cold forging specialists. 


Manville pioneered cold forging—Manville specializes in cold 
heading machines exclusively. Manville’s Product Analysis De- 
partment is at your service to say whether some of the small 
parts you are now making by an older, more expensive process 
can be made this more modern, more economical way. Send us 
samples. We'll give you a prompt and authoritative answer to 


the problem. 


MANVILLE HEADERS 


E. J. Manville Machine Co., Waterbury, Conn. 
Cleveland Branch: 1209 Swetland Building 
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about 360 and 750 degrees Cent., 
respectively, are clearly defined by 
diffusion data. In addition, iron ex- 
hibits changes in the isobars at 
945, 900 and at between 200 and 
350 degrees Cent. A definite differ- 
ence in temperature is observed be- 
tween Ar, and Ac, and this appears 
to be a true hysteresis. 

According to the speaker, the 
other points are all ascribed to elec- 
tronic changes of the iron atom and 
it is suggested that the well-known 


maximum in the tensile value of 
iron at 200-350 degrees Cent. is ex- 
plained in part by one of these elec- 
tronic shifts. The general conclu- 
sion is reached that the isobars 
from hydrogen diffusion tests fur- 
nish an accurate means of tracing 
phase or electronic changes in iron 
and nickel, and that the change in 
slope of the isotherms provides a 
means in some instances of deter- 
mining small amounts of foreign 
elements in solution in the metals. 


Harden Crankshafts by New 
Induction Heating Method 


automotive engine crank- 

shafts by a newly developed 
induction heating method was out- 
lined in a paper by M. A. Tran, 
Park Drop Forge Co., Cleveland, 
prepared in co-operation by W. E. 
Benninghoff, Ohio Crankshaft Co., 
Cleveland, and presented before the 
American Society for Metals. Brief 
announcement of this new process 
was presented in STEEL for Sept. 21, 
page 27 and a further detailed an- 
alysis will be published in an early 
issue. 

The process was demonstrated at 
the metal exposition and proved a 
feature attraction. An accompany- 
ing illustration shows the produc- 
tion equipment required and the 
two men who developed the method, 
Messrs. Tran and Benninghoff. 

Mr. Tran reviewed essential fea- 
tures of the “Tocco” process as it 
is now being applied to the surface 
hardening of crankshaft bearings. 
Essentially the equipment involves 
a frequency changer, transformer, a 
series of inductor blocks which are 
perforated to admit quenching 
water and various auxiliary equip- 
ment required for handling fhe 
product. 


DD) automotive “e hardening of 


Heat Generated by Induction 


Power output of the frequency 
changer, which is similar to those 
for induction melting, may be regu- 
lated automatically or manually. 
High frequency current at high 
voltage is transformed into low 
voltage with high amperage 
through a water cooled transformer 
from which it passes into the in- 
ductor blocks placed around the sur- 
face to be hardened. The inductor 
block in turn acts as the primary 
coil of a transformer inducing a 
current in the magnetic object to 
be heated through a minimum air 
gap which has been predetermined 
and is mechanically maintained. 
Heat generated in the steel is a 
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result of two losses—hysteresis loss 
and eddy current loss. 

Built into the inductor block and 
integral with it is a water jacket. 
Instantaneous quenching is_ ac- 
complished by pressure spraying 
through orifices on the inner faces 
of the blocks. The contour of the 
inductor block controls the contour 
of the particular surface to be hard- 
ened. 

With regard. to 
thermal treatment preference is 
had for steel of the McQuaid- 
Ehn grain size rating of 6 to 8 with 
only a slight degree of abnormality. 
This slight abnormality together 
with the fine grain steel produces a 
martensitic structure in the harden- 
ing zone without the customary 
martensitic cracking. 

To insure success of the process, 
particularly in producing a _ good 
bond the steel used should either 
be previously heat treated to a pre- 
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dominantly sorbitic structure or 
normalized to obtain a grain size 
that approaches the heat treated 
structure. The heating cycle used 
in the induction hardening process 
is so rapid that it permits little or 
no diffusion time which necessitates 
having the steel in proper condition 
before hardening. 

After hardening the entire shaft 
is drawn at a low temperature to 
remove all stresses, and a finish 
grind to remove the 0.020-0.030 inch 
left on the diameter before harden- 
ing completes the shaft. It is then 
subjected to a thorough examina- 
tion for surface defects by the 
magnaflux process and checked 100 
per cent for hardness, the latter 
being held to a minimum of 57 
Rockwell C. 

Summarizing, Mr. Tran stated 
that as a result of the development 
of this process it is now practical 
to use properly cooled as-forged or 
normalized crankshafts in place of 
heat treated crankshafts in the 
automotive field. In the heavy-duty 
engine field he pointed out that 
carbon steels may be substituted 
for alloy steels and he suggested 
the possibility that less expensive 
steels will ultimately be used in 
aircraft engine crankshafts. He 
pointed out that there is no antici- 
pation that the new method will re- 
place completely other methods of 
producing high surface hardness 
but that it represents a new tool for 
the metallurgist and motor de- 
signer to be used at their discretion. 


BSERVATIONS on continuous 

gas carburizing were pre 
sented in a paper by R. J. Cowan, 
metallurgical engineer, Surface 
Combustion Corp., Toledo, O. He 
cited the results of an extensive 
series of tests on 10 different steels 
of the common carburizing variety 





M. A. Tran (left) and W. E. Benninghoff demonstrate features of the machine 
they have developed for surface hardening of automotive crankshafts by induction 
heating, the equipment being exhibited in operation at the exposition 


























to ascertain the effect of gas flow 
upon the rate of carburization and 
on case depth. He also summarized 
a group of experiments using, in 
turn, city gas, cracked gas and 
natural gas under various operat- 
ing conditions. 

Mr. Cowan observed (1) that the 
matter of gas flow is important and 
should be carefully established for 
each insulation; (2) that carburiz- 
ing gases need not be thoroughly 
dried but will function efficiently in 
the presence of considerable water 
vapor; (3) that alloy trays contain- 
ing 35 per cent nickel and 15 per 
cent chromium have an effect upon 
the carburizing reaction; (4) that 
the alloy used in the muffle has but 
slight effect if any upon the car- 
burized material and (5) that the 
presence of mill scale upon work 
to be carburized accelerates the car- 
burizing rate. 

J. F. Wyzalek, Hyatt Bearing di- 
vision, General Motors Corp., De- 
troit, told of his experience with 
continuous gas carburizing and 
stressed the need for thorough 
cleaning of the product, preferably 


Present Results 


by a vapor method. He also stated 
that the introduction of the car- 
burizing gas through four separate 
inlets, together with a special de- 
sign of roof inlets, had improved 
the operation. 

Effect of scale upon the carburiz- 
ing rate in batch-type furnaces 
was studied by G. T. Williams, met- 
allurgist, Cleveland Tractor Co., 
Cleveland, and from tests which he 
made it appeared that scale had 
little or no effect. 

Continuous bright annealing of 
cold-rolled strip steel on a produc- 
tion basis was discussed in a paper 
by N. P. Goss, Cold Metal Process 
Co., Youngstown, O., and T. B. 
Bechtel, Electric Furnace Co., Sa- 
lem, O. A furnace was described 
which was capable of bright an- 
nealing 8 to 10 tons of strip per 
day. Heating chamber measured 2 
feet 6 inches by 10 feet. Cooling 
chamber was 45 feet in length; 
power consumption was 120 kilo- 
watts. A chain drive operated all 
rollers, the latter being of nickel 
alloy steel in the heating zone and 
brass in the cooling zone. 


of Studies 


On Structure of Welds 


ELDING has become a 
firmly intrenched, widely ac- 
cepted tool of industry,” said 


E. L. Shaner, editor of STEEL, in his 
address of welcome at the seven- 
teenth annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Welding society in Cleveland 
Oct. 19. 

“We find our entire industrial 
structure rapidly adapting itself to 
the new philosophy of providing 
more goods for more people,” he con- 
tinued. “We see new developments 
in all lines of industry which, if we 
analyze them closely, represent a de- 
sire to key into this new American 
system of cultivating volume mar- 
kets. Welding cannot escape the 
significance of this trend. In fact, 
welding finds itself right in the very 
path of this new march of progress.” 
Mr. Shaner predicted a bright fu- 
ture for welding, especially if 
methods continue to improve as they 
have in the past. 


ETALLURGICAL Aspects of 

the Welding of Steel,” by E. S. 
Davenport and R. H. Aborn, re- 
search laboratories, United States 
Steel Corp., Kearny, N. J., was the 
first paper to be presented before 
the society. Mr. Davenport, who pre- 
sented the paper, explained the 
changes which take place in steel 
during welding with the air of iron- 
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carbon constitutional diagrams and 
photomicrographs. For convenience 
of explanation, he divided the iron- 
carbon composition diagram into 
five zones and used this as a basis of 
explanation for the variation in 
structure of the metal from the cen- 
ter of the weld out toward the 
parent metal in the original state. 

The more important factors which 
influence the final structure of the 
weld, apart from those which may 
alter the real composition of the 
molten metal were given as: (1) 
Composition and initial state of 
parent metal; (2) rate of heating; 
(3) maximum temperature attained, 
and time interval at this tempera- 
ture; and (4) rate of cooling. 

The effect of metallurgical treat- 
ment following welding was dis- 
cussed and explained with the aid 
of the iron-carbon composition dia- 
gram. The welding of alloy steels 
and the effect of the various alloy- 
ing elements upon the thermal prop- 
erties of steel was covered briefly. 
The discussion was closed with a 
few notes on freezing of liquid steel 
in a weld. 


RACTICAL methods of obtaining 
desired ductility of welds were 
described in a paper entitled “Multi- 
Layer Oxyacetylene Pipe Welding,” 
by R. M. Rooke, F. C. Saacke and 





A. N. Kugler, Air Reduction Sale 
Co., New York. Technique, results 
of tests, and recommendations 
regard to specific applications of the 
process were among the subjects 
discussed. 


OCALIZED preheating of the 

edges of metal to be welded by 
means of induced electrical current 
is now being carried out in the lah 
oratories of the department of eles 
trical engineering. University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis., according 
to Edward Bennett of that instity. 
tion. In his experiments he has sue. 
ceeded in raising the temperature of 
the metal to welding temperatures 
with the experimental equipment at 
hand. 

Alternating currents with a fre 
quency of 1000 to 20,000 cycles per 
second are required and some ad. 
ditional work in the design of heavy. 
duty apparatus to generate these 
high frequency currents is necessary 
before complete data of commercial] 
scale operations will be available. 
The field of application is to indus. 
trial heating operations in which it 
is necessary to heat the edges or 
narrow surface strips of metallic 
conductors, particularly ferromag- 
netic materials, for such purposes 
as brazing, welding, annealing, hard- 
ening, enameling, or alloying. 


VIATION, refrigeration and 

railroad industries will find 
much of interest in “The Effect of 
Low Temperature on the Tensile 
Impact Resistance of Iron, Steel and 
Welded Joints,” presented by Otto 
H. Henry, assistant professor of 
mechanical engineering, Polytechnic 
Institute of Brooklyn, N. J. The 
behavior of various types of mate 
rial and the various types of welds 
at low temperatures does not con 
form with the usual conception that, 
other things being equal, an increase 
in tensile strength is achieved at the 
expense of ductility and vice versa. 
Tests were carried out at tempera- 
tures down to —80 degrees Cent. 
An interesting feature of these tests 
is that notched specimens were not 
used in any case. 

A proposal to strain seat angles 
beyond the elastic limit was made in 
“Welded Beam-Column Connections” 
by Inge Lyse and G. J. Gibson, Fritz 
engineering laboratory, Lehigh Uni- 
versity, Bethlehem, Pa. In the lively 
discussion that followed the authors 
defended their position by stating 
that they were dealing with certain 
end restraints and that in all tests 
the beams failed before the seat 
angles although the angles were 
permanently distorted as much at 
%-inch before the beam failed. Fur 
ther written discussion after a com 
plete study of the paper was 
promised by those who opposed the 
authors’ views. 
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Ingraham’s new Lapel Watch is eclipsing all sales 
records—attributed to the smart new case created by 
Aristocrat Clock Co., N. Y., distributors, and to the 
remarkable beauty and durability of the finishes ap- 
plied—S-W Kem Art Metal Finish in a fine, even tex- 
ture and S-W Kem Baking Enamels in a high gloss. 

Comments H. S. Products Finishing Co., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., “Kem Art Metal and Kem Baking Enamels are 
so far ahead of similar type finishes that they are in 
aclass by themselves. 

“The easy handling and uniformity of these fin- 
ishes in color, body, spraying and baking qual- 


ities makes possible the finishing of these watch ay 
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cases by special automatic spray equipment at the 
rate of more than 4,000 per hour and thus helps to 
bring the cost of finishing well below that possible 
where less highly developed materials are used.” 
Why not give your products the added beauty and 
protection of a Sherwin-Williams Finish? The Sher- 
win-Williams Design Service and Finishing Engineers 
are your constant aid—without cost or obligation— 
in developing effective color treatments and finishes 
to give your product a greater appeal in today’s 
market and at the minimum final finishing cost. 
Write The Sherwin-Williams Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


and all principal cities. 


SHERWIN - WILLIAMS FINISHES 


SEE THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
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Blast Furnace Practice Is 


Topic at A.ILM.E. Sessions 


are becoming more insistent on 

blast furnace plants keeping 
flue dust out of navigable rivers 
and harbors, so as to avoid periodic 
dredging. In fact, contamination of 
all streams and lakes is being pro- 
hibited more universally. Even 
small blast furnace plants, which 
make only a small amount of wet 
dust, insufficient to justify recovery 
economically, are taking steps to 
avoid further pollution and future 
trouble with the authorities. 

This fact was brought out by 
T. B. Counselman, manager, indus- 
trial division, the Dorr Co. Inc., 
Chicago, in speaking on “Recovery 
of Blast Furnace Flue Dust from 
Scrubber Water” at the blast fur- 
nace session of the Iron and Steel 
division, American Institute of Min- 
ing and Metallurgical Engineers, 
Hotel Statler, Cleveland, Oct. 20. 

The most widely used clarifica- 
tion device for the recovery of flue 
dust from scrubber water is the 
round thickener, with slowly re- 
volving plow arms, which continu- 
ously rake the settled solids to 
a central discharge point. The 
speaker pointed out that there now 
are approximately 55 installations 
of these thickeners in this country 
and abroad, serving 120 blast fur- 
naces. After describing the develop- 
ment of various types, the speaker 
described the improvement which 
has been made in the mechanism 
for large diameter single compart- 
ment flue dust thickeners. He re- 
ferred to the Torq thickener orig- 
inally developed for service in the 
desilting of Colorado river water 
for irrigation purposes. This 
mechanism, he explained, is carried 
on a central pier, the weight being 
carried on a large diameter ball 
bearing, as in the balanced tray 
thickener. 


Flare tece and state authorities 


Handles Overloads 

The Torq unit is driven from the 
center by an internal ring gear and 
practically all of the mechanism is 
submerged. The feature of this 
particular type unit consists of 
hinging the arms in such a way 
that in case of an overload or start- 
ing up a machine when the raking 
blades are partly buried in sludge, 
the arms swing backward and up- 
ward, riding over the settled solids 
but still carrying a full raking load. 
All this takes place, he explained, 
without increasing the torque on 
the motor, and without any atten- 
tion on the part of the operator. 

In describing two of these 70-foot 
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machines recently installed at the 
Corrigan-McKinney plant of the 
Republic Steel Corp., M. T. Morgan, 
in charge of the installation, pointed 
out that the tanks are built above 
ground. Two cutlets from the tanks 
start with an 8-inch pipe and valve 
which is reduced down to 2'-inch 
pipe before reaching the sludge 
tank. The material from the unit 
is discharged either on a conveyor 
belt leading to the pug mill in the 
sintering plant, or on an auxiliary 
belt which carries it to the ore yard. 

Mr. Morgan, in speaking on the 
best way of adapting sludge to the 
operation of a sintering plant, 
warned that in handling sludge of 
30 per cent moisture content, suf- 
ficient carbon must be present to 
effect sintering. The best practice, 
he explained, is to add the smallest 
amount of wet sludge to the sinter- 
ing mixture. The speaker was of 
the opinion that wet sludge eventu- 
ally will replace ore in the furnace 
burden to a large extent. The aim 
is to make a uniform sinter, inas- 
much as blast furnace operation 
varies in line with the uniformity 
of sinter. 

Labor Costs Mount 


Considerable light was thrown on 
labor costs in the south by J. M. 
Hassler, engineer, Republic Steel 
Corp., Birmingham, Ala., who spoke 
on “Offsetting Increased Labor 
Costs in Southern Blast Furnace 
Operation.” He presented figures 
to show how iron ore and coal 
mining and coke oven operation 
have slumped off during the last 
few years, all because of increased 
labor costs. Freight rates also nar- 
rowed down the market and there 
was nothing left except for firms 
to go out of business. In analyzing 
over 1000 wage rates, before and 
after the New Deal, the speaker 
pointed out that 40 per cent of the 
workers in the south made 30 cents 
or less in 1933 compared to 45 
cents in 1935, an increase of 50 per 
cent. 

Labor costs per ton of iron pro- 
duced in the south is about the same 
now as in 1916, according to data 
presented by the speaker. Durfng 
the interim, however, the costs rose 
and fell like a saw tooth, the reduc- 
tion each time having been brought 
about by mechanization. 

One of the ways in which the Re- 
public company lowered its cost 
of ironmaking at the Thomas plant, 
was by the installation of a modern 
sintering plant, the only one in the 
south at the present time. This 


plant, the author pointed out, has 
a capacity of 60 tons an hour. Be. 
cause of high carbon, the flue dust 
is mixed with ores before sintering, 
The mixture is composed of 40 per 
cent of pile flue dust, 10 per cent 
sludge and the remainder ores. The 
ore is first crushed and the %-inch 
size mixed with the flue dust. Other 
sizes of screened ore range from 
% to l-inch and from 1-inch and 
over, these uniform sizes having 
bettered the furnace _ operation. 
Moreover, the top of the furnace 
has been widened to reduce flue 
dust losses, the stack now being 
17 feet in diameter at the top. 

As a result of this alteration, ca- 
pacity has been increased 60 tons 
per day, flue dust reduced 100 
pounds and in addition, 200 pounds 
less coke is required in the burden. 
Many southern blast furnaces em- 
ploy a triple skimmer at the pig 
machine and indirect cooling at the 
bottom of the pig mold as a means 
of producing uniform pig. 


Must Use Leaner Ores 


One of the things confronting 
blast furnace men in the Birming- 
ham district, is the beneficiation of 
leaner iron ores, according to Mr. 
Bransford, manager, Republic Steel 
Corp., Birmingham, Ala. Many of 
the ores in this district, he pointed 
out, contain 26 per cent iron and 30 
per cent insolubles. The time has 
come, he warned, when furnaces 
must use these ores. By fine grind- 
ing and floating off the insolubles, 
he explained, it is hoped to obtain an 
ore analyzing 50 per cent iron and 
10 per cent lime and _ insolubles. 
But all this costs money, the 
speaker stated. 

The best grade ores are fast be- 
coming depleted in the south, and 
rnining costs are high. Iron ore is 
transferred four or five times in the 
mine and is worn out by the time it 
arrives at the surface, the speaker 
contended. Approximately 20,000 
tons of ore can be mined each 
month for about 80 cents a ton but 
by the time it is beneficiated, the 
cost is high. 

Although we are paying about 
the same wage rate as is paid in 
the north, the speaker explained, 
wages gradually are getting into 
higher ground and it is impossible 
to get the same amount of work out 
of southern labor as is afforded by 
northern workers. Southern labor 
is good, the speaker emphasized, 
but on account of climatic condi- 
tions, the vitality of workers is 
sapped by the heat. 

R. A. Lindgren, assistant superin- 
tendent, blast furnace department, 
Wisconsin Steel Works, Interna- 
tional Harvester Co., South Chi- 
cago, Ill., in speaking of “Some 
Observations Regarding Refrac- 
tories for Iron Blast Furnaces,” 
concluded that the ideal firebrick 
for blast furnaces must be free of 
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all elements that possess catalytic 
properti>s that lead to deposition of 
carbon within the structure of the 
prick itself, which create internal 
strains that ultimately cause the 
prick to shatter. 

Because of the importance of 
bricks being free from laminations 
and porous centers, the speaker was 
of the opinion that the de-airing of 
the blast furnace brick is one of 
the greatest advances made in the 
refractories industry during the 
past decade. The speaker pointed 
out that the answer to accurate size 
of bricks will be found not in more 
accurate methods of shaping the 
“green” bricks but in the firing of 
the bricks in the kiln. 


Brick Life Will Vary 


In commenting on this paper, 
Dr. John Unger, Pittsburgh, em- 
phasized that to base the life of 
brick on the tonnage made is a 
great mistake. You may get 1's 
million tons of pig iron off a lining 
but fall far short of this tonnage in 
the production of ferromanganese. 
The difference, he explained, lies in 
the intensity of reduction. The 
temperature in the manufacture of 
ferromanganese is higher. Fur- 
naces in which ferromanganese is 
manufactured always show a much 
greater disintegration of lining 
than do furnaces burdened on iron. 

Disintegration of refractory lin- 
ings does not necessarily occur 
from carbon monoxide gas, the 
speaker pointed out. He explained 
there is not much disintegration in 
gas producer and stove hot blast 
stove linings. 

Mr. Unger made a plea that blast 
furnace operators be more frank 
with brick manufacturers relative 
to the use to which brick is to be 
put. 

The speaker cited an experiment 
in which finely ground iron ore and 
iron ore about the size of a raisin 
were added to clay free from iron. 
The mixture then was subjected to 


ENERAL view of 
a portion of the 
“gas section” of the ex- 
position, in which 
manufacturers of fur- 
naces, burners and re- 
lated equipment dem- 
onstrated their prod- 
ucts 
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disintegration by being exposed to 
carbon monoxide averaging 80 to 
90 per cent in order to give quick 
results. Brick made from the fine 
particles of iron ore showed fine 
cracks while those made from the 
larger particles of iron ore showed 
larger nucleus. In conclusion, Mr. 
Unger emphasized that iron in 
brick must be in a certain form to 
cause disintegration. That is, the 
iron must be in the form of a mag- 
netic oxide which does not disinte- 
grate like ferric oxide. He ex- 
plained that the mixture of the 
two oxides produced disintegration. 
Other papers presented at the blast 
furnace session included “Iron Ores 
of France,” by Francois Clerf, gen- 
eral manager, Acieries de Benain 
and Anzin. 

At the afternoon session of the 
Iron and Steel division, three 
papers were presented dealing with 
open-hearth steel plant practice. In 
speaking on “Some Factors Affect- 
ing the Life of Ingot Molds,” W. J. 
Reagan, open-hearth department, 
Edgewater Steel Co., Oakmont, Pa., 
pointed out that all ingot molds 
to which reference was made in 
his paper were used in the produc- 
tion of basic open-hearth killed 
steel. Bottom pouring practice was 
followed and all cold metal 
charged. 

A striking example of the effect 
of manganese upon ingot mold life 
was shown by graphs. One mold 
containing about 1.20 per cent man- 
ganese stayed in service for 270 
heats before being scrapped, com- 
pared with another mold containing 
about 0.60 ‘per cent manganese 
which haa a life of less than 150 
heats. 

Life of two large groups of 
molds, one containing 24 and the 
other 25 molds, was depicted by 
chart. The graph showed a strik- 
ing difference between direct metal 
molds and cupola metal molds, as 
well as a difference between high 
and low manganese. The _ direct 


metal group with a much higher 
manganese content showed an in- 
crease in mold life over the cupola 
metal group of about 26 per cent. 
The graph also indicated that when 
the silicon content is 1.60 per cent 
or higher, it apparently has an ap- 
preciable effect in reducing mold 
life. 

In conclusion, Mr. Reagan 
pointed out that two factors af- 
fected ingot mold life, namely, wall 
thickness or mold weight, and 
chemical analysis of the metal, par- 
ticularly manganese. Manganese of 
approximately 1.50 per cent with 
silicon of about 1.60 per cent 
seemed to give maximum mold life. 
Silicon content of over 1.60 per cent 
results in a shortening of the life. 


Wall Thickness Important 


G. W. Putnam, open hearth de- 
partment, Republic Steel Corp., 
Youngstown, O., in discussing Mr. 
Reagan’s paper, emphasized that 
the most important item affecting 
the life of molds is the proper wall 
thickness at the right point. In 
the preparation of the mold, the 
speaker recommended a tar coat- 
ing. Salt dip decreases the life of 
molds 25 per cent, whereas a water 
dip increases the life, the speaker 
pointed out. In his opinion, the two 
most important factors affecting 
the life of the ingot iron molds are 
design and the service which they 
render. 

In replying to a question relative 
to what effect brinell hardness has 
on the life of molds, E. J. Kauf- 
mann, vice president, Valley Mold 
& Iron Corp., Hubbard, O., cau- 
tioned that the brinell hardness 
test measures the suitability of the 
mold in a rough way but that it 
does not give a close control check. 

The session was brought to a 
close by the presentation of a paper 
entitled “Speeding Up Steel Refin- 
ing” by B. A. Rogers, senior metal- 
lurgist, metallurgical division, bu- 
reau of mines, Pittsburgh. 
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Yet how many plants are really prepared for 
genuine prosperity? 

Are the facilities of finance, organization, 
plant, equipment and personnel in the iron, 
steel and metalworking industries ready for 
sustained activity at high levels? 

Has rehabilitation and modernization been 
carried forward sufficiently to make up for the 
neglect of the depression period? 

Are proper precautions being taken to guard 
against serious shortages of skilled workmen? 

Is capacity for production, finishing, process- 
ing, and manufacture beingijbrought into bal- 
ance, or is the industry st#Mf topheavy in pro- 
ductive capacity? 

These and scores of oth 
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Straight-Line Type of Cleaning House 


Described Before Wire Technicians 


DVANTAGES of the straight- 

line method of cleaning house 
construction over the older or cir- 
cular type were outlined by A. F. 
Anjeskey, Cleveland Tramrail Di- 
vision, Cleveland Crane & Engi- 
neering Co., Wickliffe, O., at an early 
session of the Wire association meet- 
ing in Cleveland, Oct. 19. The 
whole problem of a cleaning house 
preaks down into a consideration 
of materials handling problems, in 
the opinion of the speaker. His 
presentation covered the layout of 
an ideal cleaning house from the 
standpoint of dimensions; handling, 
storing and measuring acid; and 
type of materials handling equip- 
ment to be used for the greatest 
efficiency. According to Mr. An- 
jeskey, savings in labor ranged up- 
ward to 80 per cent with the instal- 
lation of the straight-line method 
of cleaning. Problems of tank 
draining have been overcome in 
numerous cases, he said, through 
the use of siphons set in a special 
gutter which drains the liquids and 
all foreign matter without the dis- 
advantages of holes in the bottom 
of the tanks. However, with the 
use of this method of drainage it 
is necessary to agitate the liquid as 
it drains to insure proper sludge 
disposal. 

In the discussion following this 
paper, Curtis Voightlander, Union 
Wire Rope Corp., Kansas City, Mo., 
stated that in a process involving 
fine wire and many different alter- 
nating cleaning operations, the cir- 
cular layout was the most efficient. 
K. B. Lewis, New York, noted that 
efficiency of the newer straight-line 
installations was due in part to the 
advancement in technique and not 
entirely to advantages of design. 
However, future developments 
along these lines point toward an 
advance in electrolytic cleaning 
process, in the opinion of Mr. An- 
jeskey, which will work to greatest 
advantage in the straight-line sys- 
tem. Generally discussed was the 
problem of pressure spray vs. hose 
cleaning, and advantages of the 
spray system in the new layouts 
were shown, instances being cited 
to further the conclusion that 
sprays have been proved satisfac- 


tory. 


ENERAL review of the appli- 

cation of gas atmospheres to 
direct fired furnaces and prepared 
gas atmospheres to indirect heated 
furnaces as applied to ferrous and 
nonferrous materials was given in 
a paper by H. M. Heyn, Surface 
Combustion Corp., Toledo, O. Vary- 
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ing requirements of users of wire 
have demanded better metallurgi- 
cal control in the wire producing 
industry, said Mr. Heyn. As a di- 
rect result of these demands, better 
heat treatment has been required. 
Advantages of application of pre- 
pared gas atmospheres to process 
furnaces are apparent in the result- 
ing higher caliber of work obtained 
from the furnace. However, the 
speaker cautioned, each individual 
job must be decided after a con- 
sideration of all factors in order to 
determine sane costs. 


ITAL metallurgical characteris- 
tics of wire to be used in the 
manufacture of shielded arc elec- 
trodes were outlined in a paper by 
Robert Notvest, J. D. Adams Co., 






Indianapolis, for which he was 
awarded the Wire association medal. 
Requirements of these wires differ 
greatly because of the superheating 
and freezing of the metal used in 
these electrodes. In commenting on 
this paper R. S. Simmons, Keystone 
Steel & Wire Co., Peoria, IIL, 
charged that only by extraordinary 
precautions from the charging of 
the open hearth to the straightening 
of the wire preparatory to coating 
can superior are welding electrodes 
be prepared. Satisfactory electrodes 
which will serve in many applica- 
tions can be made through the or- 
dinary processes, but for uses which 
must meet rigid specifications such 
as the A. S. M. E. boiler code, high 
grade electrodes are essential. 

Copper in electrodes volatilizes at 
low temperatures, with resulting 
loss, said Mr. Notvest. In French 
and German specifications, copper 
up to .16 or .21 per cent, is allow- 
able, but in this country general 
practice has been to hold the limit 
to .12 per cent copper. Higher per- 
centages affect the conductivity of 
the arc. 


Glances at Metal Exposition 


(Concluded from Page 25) 


sary kinetic energy and velocity. 
These two systems have no inter- 
connection or effect on each other 
except through the test specimen 
during the process of rupture. This 
machine, developed by H. C. Mann 
and Capt. R. K. Haskell, Watertown 
arsenal, Watertown, Mass., is cap- 
able of producing velocities up to 
500 feet per second. 
* * *” 


COMPETITION for the distinction of 
rolling the world’s largest stainless 
steel sheet has been keen for sev- 
eral months. The latest claim for 
honors is made by the American 
Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, O., 
with the 18-8 chromium-nickel sheet 
which was shown in its exhibit. This 
sheet was 84 inches wide and 240 
inches long. It was 10-gage and 
weighed approximately 1 ton. Sur- 
face finish was No. 4 polish. 

* * a 


WITH METAL FINISHING assuming 
more and more importance in the 
metalworking industries, two exhi- 
bitors last week demonstrated mod- 
ern methods of_ electroplating. 
Bright zine barrel plating was 
shown in operation by the R. & H. 
Chemicals Department, E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co. Inc., Wilm- 
ington, Del. In connection with this 
process, the company introduced 
publicly for the first time a new 
brightening agent, a liquid which is 
claimed to be easy to handle and 
control and is noninflammable, non- 
toxic and noncorrosive. Grasselli 


Chemical Co. Inc., Cleveland, dem- 
onstrated a conveyorized tank model 
of cadmium plating equipment. 
Tanks were made of glass placed at 
such height that visitors could see 
the reactions taking place. Small 
objects were placed on conveyors 
and passed through the various 
cleaning, rinsing and plating oper- 
ations. 
* * * 


CUSTOMARY procedure in electro- 
plating is to immerse the parts to 
be plated in the plating bath. This 
procedure has been reversed by the 
Nickel & Chromium Products Co., 
New York, which demonstrated 
that it is not only possible but prac- 
tical to take the bath to the work. 
Briefly, the process, which was de- 
veloped in England, is unique for 
the electrolyte is brushed on the 
work. Equipment consists of a small 
transformer and rectifier which is 
plugged into any convenient 110-volt 
alternating current socket and a 
special brush which becomes the 
anode when connected to the recti- 
fier. The cathode clip is attached to 
the work. It is said that 0.0005-inch 
of nickel can be deposited in 5 
minutes; continued brushing in- 
creases the thickness of the deposit. 
The process is said to be applicable 
to any surface which can be reached 
with the bristles of the brush. Since 
the equipment is portable, work 
which cannot be moved can be 
plated. Metal storefronts have been 
plated in this manner. 



































































Hydraulic Descaling Valve Facilitates 


Removal of Tight Surface Scale 


tages of a recently developed 

hydraulic descaling valve which 
is constructed in such a manner 
that the water seal becomes tight- 
er with the increase in pressure. 
Special ports in the valve body pro- 
vide balanced pressure in the valve 
continually. The body or plunger, 
which is made of stainless steel, is 
the only moving part in the valve 
proper. It is operated by a special- 
ly mounted air cylinder which in 
turn is controlled by a double sole- 
noid specially constructed pilot 
valve. 


q ONG life is one of the advan- 


Assures Close Control 

Special air valves with the two 
solenoids on a common base assure 
close control, high efficiency and 
safety in the operation of the unit. 
By the use of the double solenoid 
the current for the actuation of the 
cylinder in the forward or reverse 
direction is applied only momen- 
tarily. Both the descaling and pilot 
valves are constructed so that they 
can be removed for inspection and 
assembled quickly. All water pass- 
ages are machined. Ryertex guides 
are used for valve body travel. 

Water hammer is eliminated by 
reason of the fact that the operat- 
ing speed of the valve can be con- 
trolled within wide limits, the open- 
ing and closing speeds being adjust- 
able independently. Velocities 


through the valve are claimed to be 
25 per cent lower than through pipe 
of corresponding size. Absence of 
metal-to-metal wear in the valve 
proper promotes long life. 

A special high-pressure valving 
unit for pressure in excess of 250 
pounds is shown in the accompany- 
ing cutaway illustration with the 
valve sleeve at the outlet end of the 





Cutaway view of special hydraulic valv- 
ing unit 


unit and the supply trapped by the 
middle packing. When the sleeve is 
moved to the inlet end to open the 
line, equalization of pressure is pro- 
vided on both sides of the valve mid- 
dle packings. The lower portions 
shown in the valve body are pres- 
sure equalizing ports and supply at 
all times to the inside of the two 
lower packings, thus maintaining a 
permanent pressure-tight seal. 

A hard stainless steel ring passing 
the valving ports cuts off practically 











New type valve for controlling the spray in descaling operations 


all the flow and, consequently, takes 
all “wire-drawing” away from the 
packing. It is only necessary, there. 
fore, for the packing to seal ojf 
the slight seepage which passes 
through this protecting ring. 

Upper and lower stainless steel re. 
taining rings protect the packing 
from possible destructive action 
where high pressure would exert it. 
self ordinarily at the sealing surface. 
Operation of the valve unit is bal. 
anced at all times, the pressure act- 
Ing constantly to maintain a tight 
seal. 

Both the descaling and special hy. 
draulic valve, which operates on the 
same principle as the descaling unit, 
are manufactured by C. B. Hunt @ 
Son, Salem, O. 
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Produces Four Heats Daily 


Bolt stock in the form of coiled 
wire rods now is being heat treated 
in furnaces of the radiant tube type, 
The unit includes a gas-filled bell 
type annealing cover, three bases, a 
cooling cover, two inner covers, heat 
control valves and temperature con- 
trol instruments. Coils of rods are 
piled on an alloy steel base plate 
to a maximum height of 64 inches, 
the charge weighing 5830 pounds. 
Four heats are produced daily. 


” ¢ ¢ 


Markets Acidproof Cement 


Construction of acidproof refrac- 
tory linings for rubber-lined steel 
pickling tanks such as installed in 
many wide strip mills is greatly fa- 
cilitated by the use of recently mar- 
keted sulphur cement. Advantages 
include unusual bonding strength 
and high resistance to vibration, me- 
chanical shock and sudden temper- 
ature change, all of which are gained 
without sacrificing acid resistance 
or structural strength. 


¢ 


Furnaces Are Well Lighted 


Investigation of lighting condi- 
tions in the open-hearth shop of an 
eastern steelmaker has led to the 
adoption of glass-lined lighting fix- 
tures on the pouring side of the fur- 
naces. In addition spot lights are 
mounted on the sidewall opposite 
the furnace. This arrangement en- 
ables the ladle crane operator to 
hook onto the trunnions more 
easily without jarring the ladle. 
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ADVERTISING 


VALUE PLUS! 


The 1937 Yearbook will offer advertising value plus 
because of the authoritative editorial discussion of 
the state of preparedness for prosperity in the iron, 
steel and metalworking industry. 


Presidents, vice presidents, secretaries, treasurers, 
works and general managers, purchasing agents, 
engineers and foremen are thinking of preparedness 
in terms of their ownplants, equipment and person- 
nel. This issue will consolidate pertinent facts of 
timely value. Your advertisement will literally 
“strike while the iron is hot”. In addition, the usual 
valuable features and departments in previous Year- 
book issues are retained, thus assuring the expected 
long life of your advertisement by virtue of continued 
reference. | 


Use adequate space to tell your complete story. 


Make this your “master advertisement” of the year. 


First forms close December 1—we urge early 
reservations. 








Operators Endorse Coke 


Crushing and Screening 


nace coke was endorsed by the 

majority of operators who con- 
tributed to the discussion on this 
subject at the joint meeting of the 
Eastern States Blast Furnace and 
Coke Oven association and the Blast 
Furnace and Coke association of the 
Chicago district, held Oct. 16 at the 
Palmer House, Chicago. 

One operator presented figures 
showing a reduction in coke practice 
of about 50 pounds per ton and flue 
dust of about 100 pounds per ton 
and an improvement in the average 
sulphur in the iron. These data were 
taken over a 4-year period. During 
the last two years of this period 
the plus 4-inch coke was crushed 
and all put over a 1l-inch square 
mesh screen, the oversize going to 
the furnaces. This operator ex- 
pressed the thought that increased 
attention should be paid to the siz- 
ing of other materials going into the 
furnace. 

One operator who uses 2 to 3%- 
inch coke exclusively on his furnace 
rescreens again at the furnace and 
the fines are returned on a belt to 
the coke plant. He reported good 
furnace practice and_ attributed 
some of it to the uniformity of the 
fuel. 

Another operator who has had ex- 
tensive experience with the use of 
sized coke stated that he preferred 
to use some of the smaller size coke 
when it was charged in separate 
rounds. He secured the best results 
under normal operating conditions 
by the use of.10 per cent pea, 20 
nut, and 70 furnace coke. 


C race coke and screening of fur- 


Uniformity Shows Results 


At one plant where the coke is not 
crushed and sized but is screened 
over a grizzly section at the furnace, 
figures were presented for a period 
in which the grizzlies were out of op- 
eration, showing a decrease in ton- 
nage and burden, an increase in flue 
dust and coke rate and _ tuyeres 
burned. A screening station was in- 
stalled at one plant to meet a grow- 
ing demand for domestic coke. How- 
ever, due to the irregularity of ship- 
ments of this coke there were times 
when the smaller sizes were used on 
the furnace. Possibly due to the ir- 
regularity of its use, it was found 
that the furnace operation was not 
improved by the addition of these 
smaller sizes of coke. The thought 
was expressed by several of the op- 
erators that there was a greater 
financial return when the smaller 


76 


sizes could be classed as furnace 
coke. 

The following factors were sug- 
gested as the ones to consider in 
deciding on the extent of pulveriza- 
tion of coal: 


1. Reduction of size of coal par- 
ticles to effect the most complete 
mixing. 

2. Control of density of prepared 
coal. 

3. Reduction of segregation of 
prepared coal. 

4. Cost of 
coal. 

5. Effect on other phases of op- 
eration. 

The thought expressed by most 
of the men who discussed this ques- 
tion was that a pulverization of 
from 70 to 90 per cent through %- 
inch mesh gave the best coke for 
furnace use. One operator reported 
that a series of tests showed that 
the power consumed rose rapidly 
when pulverizing beyond 65 per 
cent. In spite of this, he thought 
the finer pulverization was more 
economical. 


handling prepared 


Use is Only Sure Test 


It was reported that at one plant 
one of the newer type crushers was 
installed this year which resulted 
in more uniform crushing, less fines, 
and a more even wear on the ham- 
mers. At another plant, a segrega- 
tion so bad that the irregularity in 
the coke was apparent to the eye 
was entirely corrected by installing 
spreader plates in the bins, pulveriz- 
ing the coal much finer, and adding 
water both before and after the 
crusher. 

The suggestion was made that in 
a new or rebuilt plant the oven larry 
bins might well be done away with. 
The charge density then could be 
controlled by varying the pulveriza- 
tion over a wide range without be- 
ing so concerned about segregation. 
Another suggestion was made that 
the fines should be kept out of the 
Bradford breaker. 

The only positive test of the value 
of a coal is to coke and use it ina 
furnace, since the cost of a ton of 
pig iron is the final criterion, accord- 
ing to the opinion of many op- 
erators. At one plant the plastic 
range of the new coal is first deter- 
mined and compared with the range 
of the other coals with which it 
would be used. If there is a too 
great variation, the coal is dropped 
from consideration. If the range is 


fairly close, they continue with oth. 
er tests, among which is a distilla. 
tion test and a box test with paralle] 
box tests with the regular coals. 


Control of the strength and hard. 
ness of coke by varying the per. 
centage of high and _ low-volatile 
coals was reported by several. One 
operator who makes all types of 
coke uses the following proportions: 


High vola- Low vola- Coking 


Grade of tilecoal, tilecoal, time, 


Coke per cent percent hours 
Furnace : 87 13 19 
Domestic 75 25 19 
Foundry .... 60 40 36 

Another operator recently in. 


creased the low-volatile coal in his 
mix from 23 to 30 per cent although 
this raised the cost of the coal con- 
siderably. He obtained an improved 
quality of iron, 100 pounds per ton 
lower coke rate, and 60 to 100 
pounds per ton lower dust. This 
more than compensated for the 
more expensive coal mix. 

The point was made that in many 
cases the high-volatile coals have a 
higher ash content than the low- 
volatile coals, and the improvement 
noted when the percentage of low- 
volatile coal is increased may be due 
to some extent to the lower ash in 
the mix. 

Discussion of physical testing of 
coke and correlation with furnace 
operation brought out considerable 
variation in the practice at differ- 
ent plants. At one plant a tumbler 
test is in constant use. Definite lim- 
its of strength, hardness, brittleness, 
and weight as expressed by the 
standard tumbler test formula are 
set up, and the coke is kept within 
these limits by varying coal mix, 
pulverization, and oven temperature. 
At this plant definite effects on fur- 
nace operation is noted if the coke 
gets out of the range established. 
At another plant a definite relation 
between swings on the furnace and 
swings in the tumbler test results 
have been found. 


Variations Are Revealed 


One operator told of an experi- 
ence in making an abrupt change on 
a fi rnace from one coke to another 
of different characteristics. When 
the change came through, the fur- 
nace swung hot and 1800 pounds of 
burden was added before the fur- 
nace leveled out. The drum tests 
made beforehand on the two cokes 
showed considerable variation, but 
the operator pointed out that the 
screen tests showed the same varia- 
tion. Other operators, however, 
thought that the drum test accentu- 
ated slight differences. 

Several operators reported that 
they had abandoned tumbler tests 
when, after extensive trials, they 
had failed to prove their worth. It 
was suggested that at the larger 
plants there might not be the ap- 
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licability for this testing method 
that there was in the smaller plants. 

At one plant a combination of 
tests is used and a formula applied 
that gives a “Physical Fuel Value” 
from the results obtained from tum- 
bler, shatter, and screen tests, and 
the porosity. They find that this 
formula gives consistent results, and 
they have determined within limits 
the effect of this factor on the cost 
of a ton of iron. Having calculated 
the effect of a variation in chem- 
ieal analysis on the cost of the iron, 
they can show the net savings per 
ton of iron from any change in coal 


mix. 


Theoretical consideration has not 
succeeded in definitely establishing 
the superiority of wide over narrow 
ovens or vice versa. On the practi- 
cal side, few plants are equipped 
with both wide and narrow ovens, 
and a comparison between wide 
ovens in one plant and narrow ovens 
in another would have little value. 
It was reported that at one plant 
where both types of ovens are in 
use, tumbler tests failed to disclose 
any difference in the products. In 
fact, none of the operating force 
could tell, by looking at the coke 
on the wharf, from which battery it 
came. 


Dusseldorf Plays Host to 


International Foundrymen 


since international foundry 

congresses have been regular- 
ly organized, was the scene of the 
Sixth International Foundry Con- 
gress and Exhibition, held in Dussel- 
dorf, Sept. 16-20. Over 2000 dele- 
gates from Germany and from more 
than 20 foreign countries were pres- 
ent. 

Among the numerous foreign dele 
gations, the American Foundry- 
men’s association was represented 
by a number of prominent mem- 
bers, headed by Thomas W. Pang- 
born, president of the Pangborn 
Corp., and by Vincent Delport, Eu- 
ropean manager of STEEL, in his ca- 
pacity as European representative 
of the association. 

International committee of found- 
ry technical associations held its an- 
nual meeting, with J. Leonard, 
president, in the chair. The Ameri- 
can Foundrymen’s association was 
represented by Mr. Pangborn and 
Mr. Delport. The calendar for forth- 
coming congresses was adopted as 
follows: 


1937 Paris, France Congress C. 

1938 Warsaw, Poland Congress C. 

1939 London, England Congress A. 

1940 Milan and Rome, Italy Con- 
gress C. 


At the conclusion of the meeting, 
Mr. Delport was elected president 
of the Committee for 1937, and Ger- 
many was designated as the country 
to appoint the vice president. 

Technical sessions were well at- 
tended. Official exchange papers 
were presented by the technical as- 
sociations of Austria, Belgium. 
France, Great Britain, Italy, Poland, 
Czecho-Slovakia and the United 
States. 


The exhibition held in conjunction 


Gree in for the first time 
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with the congress was recognized as 
one of the finest and most compre- 
hensive held to date. Space occupied 
was about 18,500 square yards, of 
which nearly 3500 square yards 
were taken up by educational and 
technical exhibits. There were 170 
exhibitors. 

Considerable importance was 
given to the educational and tech- 
nical exhibits, the arrangement of 
which methodically planned under 
the supervision of Dr. Ing. Geilen- 
kirchen, director of the German 
foundry association, and Dr. Ing. 
Otto Ebling. This technical exhibit 
was divided into four main parts, 
each of which was divided into sec- 
tions. Each of these sections was ar- 
ranged and supervised by a special- 
ist in the particular branch dealt 
with. 


ETALLURGICAL principles of 

the manufacture of foundry 
pig iron by a new melting process 
were reviewed by Prof. Dr. Ing. Von 
Max Paschke and Eugen Peetz. The 
following procedure has been adopt- 
ed for the utilization of poor acid 
ores: The ores are treated in the 
blast furnace with limestone added 
in such amounts that, besides a fluid 
acid slag, a pig iron high in sulphur 
is produced, which is desulphurized 
after tapping by a basic slag or 
other adequate means. By reducing 
the amount of limestone added, 
both the volume of the resulting 
slag and the coke consumption are 
considerably reduced. By means of 
this process, foundry pig iron and 
other grades can be produced. 

It was recommended to desulphur- 
ize immediately after tapping by the 
use of soda ash, added in the cupola 
ladle before pouring the iron. In the 


case of high sulphur contents, de- 
sulphurizing is carried out in two 
stages, using the slag from the fin- 
ishing desulphurization for the pre- 
liminary treatment. Densely-burnt 
fireclay bricks with medium alum. 
ina content are specially suited for 
lining the ladle. Synthetically-pro- 
duced high-sulphur foundry pig iron 
shows, after desulphurization, a 
pearlitic structure with finely-distri- 
buted graphite. 

Cast iron and its present position 
as a material of construction was 
considered by Prof. Dr. A. Thum, of 
Darmstadt, who pointed out that 
materials with ever’ increasing 
strength value are necessary to keep 
in step with the progress made 
in modern machine construction. 
Strength, however, is not the only 
important factor. The _ tensile 
strength of a structural part is not 
only dependent on the material it 
self, but also on the design. From 
this point of view, testing methods 
also have been subject to modifica- 
tions. High tensile and elongation 
values give an indication of the 
soundness of the material only. For 
the determination of “design 
strength,” or strength in relation to 
a particular design, the sensitivity 
to notch effect is of paramount im- 
portance. Another requirement in 
modern construction is that a ma- 
terial must be easily deformed into 
every desired shape, with a view to 
obviating local discontinuities in the 
flow of forces, which would cause 
internal stresses. It is pointed out, 
in particular, that in the case of 
fatigue failures, fracture occurs 
without any previous deformation. 


Chromium Steel Discussed 


Physical properties of high-chrom- 
ium cast alloy steel were summar- 
ized by Dr. Ing. Roesch, of Rem 
scheid. The most commonly used 
chromium cast alloys have the fol- 
lowing composition: Chromium 25- 
32 per cent, carbon 0.30-1.50 per 
cent; and chromium 14-16 per cent 
carbon 0.10-0.30 per cent. The struc- 
ture of the alloy with 25-32 per cent 
chromium consists of chromiur 
ferrite and chromium carbide; it has 
been stated that this alloy does not 
undergo a structural transformation 
by annealing, and the properties 
cannot be improved in this way. The 
14-16 per cent alloy responds to heat 
treatment. 


A most important feature of 
chromium cast steel is its resistance 
to acids. The chromium and the car- 
bon content account for this resist- 
ance. There are three groups of 
chromium alloys: The first com- 
prises the ferrite-carbide-chromium 
alloys which are of the completely 
stainless type without heat treat- 
ment; the second group comprises 
alloys which are rendered resistant 
to corrosion by heat treatment or by 
polishing the surface; the third in- 
cludes chromium alloys which cor- 
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rode heavily, but have good resist- 
ance to wear. 

Creep tests have shown that the 
alloys are rather brittle at low tem- 
perature, but ductile at above 500 
degrees Cent. The addition of nickel 
increases the creep strength. The 
bearing properties of chromium al- 
loys are not good. As regards cast- 
ability, the 30 per cent alloy, par- 
ticularly with about 1 per cent car- 
bon, resembles malleable cast iron. 
The 15 per cent alloy is more on the 
order of cast steel. For the melting 
of high-chromium alloys, the acid 
furnace, especially the high fre- 
quency furnace, is preferred, stated 
Dr. Roesch. 

Character of the surface and the 
surface qualities of cast iron were 
considered by Professor Diepschlag, 
of Breslau. The surface character- 
istics of a gray iron casting are of 
great importance. A rough surface 
calls for increased cleaning costs. A 
good skin is a protection against 
chemical reactions; it has a relation 
to certain strength properties of the 
casting; it is of great importance 
when enameling or some other form 
of coating is to be effected. 

The speaker discussed the results 
of surface examination from two 
aspects—the exterior metallic lay- 
er, and the nature of the skin of the 
casting. The exterior metallic layers 
are generally of a lower content in 
silicon and carbon, but the sulphur 
content is generally higher than in 
the body of the casting; as a result, 
the hardness and brittleness of the 
outer layers are somewhat higher 
than the inside. 


Heat-Resisting Iron 


Recent developments in the manu- 
facture of heat-resisting cast iron in 
France were reported by A. Le 
Thomas, Saulnes, France, in the 
French exchange paper. In heating 
cast iron to temperatures between 
600 and 1000 degrees Cent., the cast- 
ings undergo changes, which act 
partly in the same and partly in op- 
posite directions. These phenomena, 
such as cracks and growth, and 
their causes, were discussed, and a 
mechanical device was _ described 
which enabled these phenomena 
better to be understood. 


For minimizing corrosion and all 
other causes of growth, relatively 
high amounts of silicon, aluminum 
or chromium are added to the cast 
iron, these elements forming either 
an adherent surface layer or produc- 
ing a dense and largely unattacked 
structure. In addition, cast iron may 
be given a high resistance to corro- 
sion at elevated temperatures by 
hardening it, thus producing a con- 
siderable amount of cementite; or 
an austenitic cast iron is resorted 
to, which contains as alloying ele- 
ments nickel, manganese and cop- 
per, besides chromium. 

“Studies of Casting Stresses in 
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Chilled Iron Rolls,” by J. Erler, 
chief metallurgist, Farrel-Birming- 
ham Co., Ine., Ansonia, Conn., was 
the official exchange paper present- 
ed by the American Foundrymen’s 
association. When using chilled iron 
castings, three major stresses de- 
termine the limits of its usefulness: 
(1) Stresses set up by the applied 
load; (2) stresses set up by temper- 
ature variance within various sec- 
tions of the roll; and (3) stresses 
formed in the casting process. 
Sach’s method and modified formula 
are means to study stresses of 
chilled iron rolls without any great 
difficulty if such stresses do not ex- 
ceed approximately 25 per cent of 
the ultimate strength. 


Vary Through Section 


If the relative modulus of elas- 
ticity does not exceed 25 per cent of 
the ultimate, it will increase from 
the center of the roll to nearly 
double on the chilled zone. Tension 
and compression have the same 
relative modulus within those limts. 
If the relative modulus of elasticity 
does not exceed 25 per cent of the 
ultimate strength, the Poisson ratio 

1/3—-can be calculated. 

The stresses are compressive in 
the surface and tensional within the 
roll when the rolls are stripped at 
a low temperature. The rate of 
solidification of the metal in the 
necks indicates an effect on the 
magnitude of the stress within the 
roll. Deeper chill will increase the 
tangential stress on the outer zone 
and the radial stress in the center of 
the roll. 


Variable-Speed Drives 


Assist Production Control 
(Concluded from Page 55) 


variable-speed transmission re- 
places the countershaft. Extended 
constant-speed and _ variable-speed 
shafts on these units permit con- 
siderable leeway in positioning the 
driving pulleys. 

The Reeves variable-speed trans- 
missions vary from No. 0 to 00 
rating for the smaller machines 
and No. 1 on all the others except 
the largest which has a No. 3 trans- 
mission. All give a 6 to 1 speed 
ratio. The maximum and minimum 
speeds, however, are seldom re- 
quired. These units are not of the 
enclosed type as comparatively no 
dust is created in the coiling opera- 
tions. Ali are provided with anti- 
friction bearings. 

All variable-speed units are floor 
controlled by an endless chain op- 
erating over a sprocket on the 
units. With the ease in changing 
speed and the close adjustments 
possible the operators can easily in- 
crease or decrease the speed in 
small increments so as to obtain 





the maximum possible output with. 
in the tolerances of spring length 
and tension _ specified. Testing 
equipment for checking Springs 
against these _ specifications jg 
placed in the shop so that frequent 
tests are easily and quickly made 
on the spot. 

Speed of coiling machines is de 
termined Dy size of wire, tolerance 
or accuracy, and length of wire 
feed. The determination of the best 
speed with these three variable 
factors requires considerable experi. 
ence and judgment on the part of 
the operators, but with the ease jn 
adjustment any error in judgment 
is quickly corrected merely by qa 
slight pull on the_ speed-contro] 
chain. As the men operate on day 
rates there is no tendency to crowd 
the machines and thus not meet the 
specifications. Supervision and their 
appreciation that only if the plant 
meets competition profitably can 
the operators expect continuous 
employment prevents operation at 
too low speeds. 


Shaft Mounted Overhead 


The lineshaft is ceiling mounted 
with the ball bearing four-point ad- 
justable drop hanger mounted on 
alternate rafters and so_ spaced 
every 6 feet. The lineshaft driving 
the larger machines operates at 240 
revolutions per minute and is 
driven by a 10-horsepower motor. 
The smaller group shaft operates 
at 270 revolutions per minute from 
a 5-horsepower motor. Split steel 
pullevs are used on the lineshaft. 
All overhead bearings require only 
periodic lubrication, thus removing 
need for frequent overhead servic- 
ing. 

When it becomes necessary to 
add coilers, another row may be 
placed in the adjoining bay and 
driven from this same shaft by in- 
creasing the size of the driving 
motors. 

Special racks are provided for 
wire storage along the wall oppo- 
site the machines. Large coils are 
storecd on the floor. A mezzanine 
flocr with racks is built above this 
for stering coils of smailer di- 
ameter wire, thus taking full stor- 
age advantage provided by the 13 
foot ceiling. 

Adequate lighting for dark days 
and the night shift is provided from 
500-watt lamps in steel-glass dif- 
fusers spaced on 16-foot centers. 
In addition, each coiler is provided 
with an individual light on a flex- 
ible arm for use in making close 
adjustments. 

An interesting feature of this ad- 
dition is that the flat roof is planned 
so that the roofing may be removed 
and the floor added to the sheath- 
ing when it becomes necessary to 
add a story. Also, this roof is built 
to carry 4 inches of water before 
running off to cool the building 
in hot weather. 
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In the early days cargoes of iron ore were unloaded by primitive methods. 


A horse, block and tackle, and a bucket on a swinging boom made up 
the full equipment used in unloading iron ore cargoes. 
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Horizontal Broach — 


Oilgear Co., 1301 West Bruce 
street, Milwaukee, has built a hori- 
zontal surface broaching machine 
for rough and finish broaching the 
sides and bottoms of the main bear- 
ing cap surfaces that meet with the 
web of the crankcase in eight cyl- 
inder motors. Simplicity in opera- 
tion, positive interlock for each step 
in the cycle, generative type tools 
with inverted mounting above 
work, tool slide with automatic lu- 
brication, hardened steel ways and 
Oilgear fluid power are the princi- 
pal features of this machine. All 
control mechanism is centrally lo- 
cated for the ease of the operator 
and so interlocked that if the cylin- 
der block is not located properly or 
removed after being broached, it 
is impossible for the operator to 
shift the main control lever and ac- 
tuate the broach slide and tools. 
The machine has a normal broach- 
ing capacity of 40,000 pounds, a 
stroke of 130 inches, broaching 
speed of 24 feet per minute and a 
return stroke of 60 feet per minute. 
Rate of finishing is 60 blocks per 
hour. 


e ¢ e 
Yoke Operated Collapsible Tap— 


Landis Machine Co., Waynesboro, 
Pa., announces a yoke operated col- 
lapsible tap for use on automatic 
screw machines. The tap is fitted 
with two flanges, against which a 
suitable forked type yoke attached 
to the machine operates for expand- 
ing and collapsing the chasers. The 
chasers are collapsed by having a 
yoke contact the flange near the 





Le Blond heavy-duty 
tool room lathe which 
features roller bearing 
supported spindle and 
wide range of feed and 
thread speeds 


front or chaser end of the tap upon 
the completion of the _ desired 
thread length. The chasers are re- 
set to tapping position by having 
the second yoke contact the flange 
near the shank upon the return 
travel of the machine spindle. The 
detachable head feature used on 
previous Landis taps, whereby sev- 
eral sizes of heads may be at- 





Collapsible tap developed by Landis 


for use in automatic screw machines 


tached to the same body, is used 
with this tap. The new product 
can be furnished in all sizes rang- 
ing from 1% inches to 12 inches. 





Oilgear horizontal broach for finish broaching 8-cylinder motor blocks at a rate 
of 60 per hour 











It can be used either as a stationary 
or rotary tap. 


e ¢ 6 
Toolroom Lathe— 


R. K. Le Blond Machine Tool Co., 
Cincinnati, announces a new tool- 
room lathe. Headstock construction 
is rugged with the spindle supported 
at intervals by three antifriction 
bearings. Spindle rolls in preloaded 
roller bearings at front and center 
supports, with a roller bearing at 
the end to allow the spindle to float 
and to compensate for slight varia- 
tions in the spindle due to tempera- 
ture changes. All gears are hard- 
ened chrome nickel steel with teeth 
accurately cut and ground. Gears 
slide on splined shafts and the final 
drive is through a wide helical face 
gear. In addition to the gear train 
for twelve speed changes, the com- 
pounding of the feed and the re- 
verse to the feed rod is built in the 
headstock. Extra deep well braced 
bed with compensating front way 
construction is provided, giving 
greater bearing surface than the in- 
verted V-type. Both feed and thread 
are built with 56 changes, the feed 
ranging from 0.0013 to 0.166-inch 
and the thread from 1% to 184 
threads per inch. 


e ¢ e 
Manufacturing Lathe— 


Porter-Cable Machine Co., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., has perfected a new high 
speed headstock for its 9-inch manu- 
facturing lathe to equip the lathe 
for rapid turning, facing and boring 
of small precision parts such as 
pulleys, valves, pistons, commuta- 
tors and the like. To make possible 
this high speed and still hold to 
close limits, the spindle is mounted 
on preloaded ball bearings provided 
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with force feed lubrication. Mul- 
tiple V-belts drive the spindle unit 
direct from the motor which is 
mounted on an adjustable bracket 
at the rear. To prevent vibration, 
the motor is mounted on vulcanized 
rubber insulation. Feeds from 0.0005 
to 0.010 may be obtained by means 
of pick-off gears. The spindle is of 
hollow construction, allowing for 
the use of air cylinders or mechan- 
ically operated chuck closers. Con- 
stant feed ratio per revolution of 
spindle is assured by driving the 
feed pick-off gears by V-belt from 
the spindle. The lathe is especially 
suitable for second operation work 
with tungsten carbide, stellite or 
diamond tools. 


e ° o 
Degreaser— 


Detroit Rex Products Co., 13005 
Hillview avenue, Detroit, has recent- 
ly designed and built an automatic 
conveyorized vapor type de- 
greaser ffor the cleaning of 
heavy gage metal parts. The 
machine is equipped with a two 
strand, cross rod type conveyor with 
a variable speed drive. Suspended 
from the conveyor on 30-inch cen- 
ters are 17 special fixtures to han- 
dle the work baskets. Roller gravi- 
ty conveyors at each end of the ma- 
chine provide automatic loading and 
unloading. Electric immersion heat- 
ers and thermostatically controlled 
magnetic relay and line switch are 
used. The machine illustrated has 
a rated capacity of 6000 pounds of 
parts per hour at a conveyor speed 
of 1 foot per minute. Parts are re- 
ceived on the rolled conveyors load- 
ed in grill type metal baskets having 
perforated plate separators. In the 
machine the baskets are subject to 
vapor cleaning in pure solvent va- 
por. Cycle of operations requires 
about 4% minutes, and work is re- 
moved from the machine free of oil 
and dry. 


” ” +. 
Pipe Clamp— 
M. B. Skinner Co., South Bend, 
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Porter-Cable 9-inch manufac- 

turing lathe which 1s equipped 

with a new high speed head- 
stock 


Ind., announces a redesigned pipe 
clamp for permanent stoppage of 
leaks in pipes of all sizes and pres- 
sures. Intended for use on all types 
of carriers, these clamps may be in- 
stalled while the pipe is in service, 
except on certain high pressure ap- 
plications. Clamps are tested under 
a pressure of 3000 pounds at the 





Skinner pipe clamp for positive stop- 
page of leaks in all types and sizes of 
pipe 


factory. Of malleable iron construc- 
tion, the devices are hinged on one 
side for ease of installation. Two 
cadmium plated steel bolts hold the 
clamp in position. Products are 
enameled and supplied with a rub- 


Detroit Rex degreaser 
for cleaning heavy gage 
metal parts at a rate of 
6000 pounds per hour 


ber gasket, in sizes ranging from % 
to 12 inches. 


+ ¢ o 


Pneumatic Drill— 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York, announces a new pneu- 
matic drill known as the JA-30 Jack- 
hamer. Intended for light work in 
maintenance, demolition and similar 
work, the new tool is of lightweight 
construction. Part of the weight 
saved is due to a new principle of ro- 
tation and a new valve. Weight of 
the unit is 30 pounds, and it is 19% 
inches in length. For taking down 
roof, cutting hitch holes, blockhol- 
ing, demolishing concrete, drilling 
shallow holes for foundation bolts, 
ladders, railing standards and the 
like, use of the lighter weight new 
tool results in a saving of time and 
men, according to company claims. 


7 ¢ . 


Fuel Meter— 


S. F. Bowser & Co., Fort Wayne, 
Ind., announces a new device called 
a Mir-o-meter which measures, in- 
dicates and records the amount of 
oil or tar which is delivered into the 
furnace. Fuel is pumped into the 
registering meter where it causes 
a displacement rotor to revolve. 
The extended end of the shaft to 
which this rotor is attached is direct 
connected to the tachometer gen- 
erator, which generates the low 
voltage electrical force which ac- 
tuates the indicator dial, showing 
the rate at which the fuel is being 
fed into the furnace. If desired, a 
recorder may be inserted into the 
system. To insure accuracy, the 
generator is balanced at the factory 
with the particular meter with 
which it is to be used. By use of 
this system, a close check may be 
kept on fuel consumption and 
burner efficiency. 


* o * 
Steam Turbines— 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., announces 
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a new line of type C turbines for 


driving general purpose machinery 
in industrial plants and auxiliary 
equipment in generating plants. 
Turbines are of the impulse type 
having one pressure and two vel- 
ocity stages. They are built in ca- 
pacities ranging from 5 to 500 
horsepower at turbine speeds from 
1000 to 5000 revolutions per minute. 
Suitable for use with steam pres- 
sures up to 650 pounds gage and 
for total temperatures up to 750 de- 
grees Fahr., they may be operated 
either condensing or noncondensing 
with rotation in either direction. 
These turbines are _ particularly 
adapted to driving pumps, forced 
and induced draft fans, com- 
pressors, Jordans, pulp beaters, pul- 
verizers, lineshafts and similar ap- 


Type C steam turbine for 

mechanical drives in industrial 

plants, developed by Westing- 
house 


paratus either direct connected or 
through belt drive. 


¢ * € 
Spotweld Tester— 


Baldwin-Southwark Corp., Phil- 
adelphia, has recently built a new 
device for testing the strength of 
spot welds. This new 10,000-pound 
hydraulic testing machine is sup- 
plied with a round base for rolling 
from place to place and a hook for 
moving by crane. An 8&-inch preci- 
sion dial indicates the load. The 
cylinder is located at the top of the 
machine and has a 4'%-inch diameter 
ram with a 2-inch stroke. Fluid 
under pressure is pumped by a gear 
pump in the base direct connected 
to a %-horsepower motor. Specially 





































designed file-face grips are used. The 
upper grip is of the open face type, 
while the lower grip is of the closed 
type with wide angle entrance. Grips 
will accommodate offsets in welded 
specimens from the smallest gage 
to %-inch without the use of back. 
ing plates or liners. All working 
parts of the machine are easily ac. 
cessible by removing the front cover 
plate. 
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Portable hydraulic spot weld testing 
machine developed by Baldwin-South- 
wark Corp. 















































Copies of any of the literature listed below may be obtained by writing directly to 
the companies involved, or by addressing STEEL, in care of Readers’ Service Depart- 


Anti-Vibration Products Kor- 
fund Co. Ine., Long Island City, N. 
YX. Z00klet, voluirie 5, No. 1, de- 
voted to the study of soundproofing 
and isolation of machine vibrations. 


Jackhamer — Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
Phillipsburg, N. J. Booklet No. 
2266, on a new jackhamer giving 
increased drilling from _ present 
compressor equipment. 


High Speed and Oven Furnaces 
American Gas Furnace Co., Eliza- 
beth, N. J. Bulletin No. C-25C, on 
the company’s high speed furnace; 
Bulletin No. B-25C, on oven fur- 


naces. 
Ball Bearing Design—Fafnir 
Bearing Co., New Britain, Conn. 


Folder No. 260, announcing the new 
MM9500 series, manufactured spe- 
cifically to meet requirements of 
machine tool spindles of great ac- 
curacy. One of the improved fea- 
tures is the lighter cross section 
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ment, 1213 West Third Street, Cleveland. 


than the standard SAE 200 series, 
having smaller outside diameters 
for the same bore dimensions. 


Pipe Threading Machines—1I.an- 
dis Machine Co., Vwaynesboro, Pa. 
Operator’s instruction book cover- 
ing Landis pipe threading and cut- 
ting machines and stationary die 
heads; gives Gata on care and opera- 
tion of machines, and information 
regarding grinding and setting of 
chasers for use in these die heads 
and machines. 


Aircraft Finishing—Berry Broth- 
ers, Co., Detroit. Folder on specifi- 
cations for aircraft finishing. Some 
of the points covered are: Colors 
and color mixing, finishing methods 
for various surtaces, metal finishes 
and United States air corps specifi- 
cations. 

Centrifugal Pumps Worthing- 
ton Pump & Machinery Corp.. Har- 
rison, N. J. Folder No. W-318-R5A, 


illustrating type UB, two-stage vol- 
ute centrifugal pumps. 3ulletin 
No. W-621-B1A, describing type AN, 


single direct-acting air-cooled air 
compressors. 
Monoveyors Mechanical Han- 


dling Systems Inc., Detroit. Bulle- 
tin No. M-2, 94 pages and cover, in- 
cluding complete information on 
MHS monorail conveyors, witk illus- 
trations of the manufacturer’s own 
plant as well as installations; engi- 
neering data cover trolleys, trolley 
wheels, parts, as well as drives, roll- 
er turns and other items. 

Resistance Welding--Electric 
Controller & Mtg. Co., Cleveland 
Booklet on the theory and applica- 
tion of resistance welding; contains 
information in regard to proper 
welding procedure, and correction 
of faults encountered when using 
this method of fabrication: single 
copies will be free of charge, but in 
quantity 10 cents each. 
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Activity of Steelworks Recedes from Peak 


Rate Down 2 Points 


To 73, But Decline 


Appears Temporary 


its high peak of late September and early Octo- 
ber, the national rate last week showing a de- 
cline of 2 points to 73 per cent. 

Operations in the Pittsburgh district were down 7 
points to 70 per cent; Chicago 1% to 74%; Youngs- 
town 1 to 77; Wheeling 3 to 92; eastern Pennsylvania 
% to 48; Birmingham 2% to 61% and New England 
% to 75. The other districts were unchanged. At 
Chicago and Youngstown the declines were because of 
the need for repairing furnaces. Last year in the 
same week the national rate was 52% per cent of ca- 
pacity. 

Further slight moderation is possible in the next 
few weeks, but from then on until the end of the 
year activity is expected to be strong. Shipping re- 
leases are being awaited by the mills for a great amount 
of material, particularly from automobile manufac- 
turers. It is estimated that enough steel was placed 
on mill books to make 1,000,000 cars in the fourth 
quarter, but the great bulk of this has not yet been 
released. One of the largest manufacturers, for in- 
stance, appears unlikely to increase assemblies until 
early next month. However, when the releases gain 
momentum sheet mills will be assured of near-capacity 
schedules. 


Gis ies oe activity has receded slightly from 


Assemblies Show Gain of 11,545 


UTOMOBILE production last week showed a gain 

of 11,545 units to 59,740. Although in the same 
week last year 62,015 cars were assembled, total out- 
put this month probably will be close to that of Octo- 
ber, 1935. 

Pressure for deliveries is still strong in sheets and 
strip, but is considerably easier in such lines as shapes, 
plates and reinforcing steel, where backlogs have been 
declining slowly. 

Bar sales are somewhat lighter, but backlogs of four 
to six weeks are still commonly reported by producers, 
and automotive releases are improving. 

Wire producers are reported to be asking jobbers to 
whom they ship merchant products te sign written 
agreements that all the material they specify will 
be resold to dealers. Tin plate operations are still 
around 95 per cent of capacity. 

With production of tillage tools increasing and the 
spring outlook favorable, farm implement manufactur- 
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MARKET IN TABLOID 


DEMAND . Slightly 
easier. 

PRICES Scrap 
weaker al Pittsburgh. 
PRODUCTION ....: Seven 
districls show decline. 
SHIPMENTS Sheet 


mills still under pressure. 











ers expect that their winter operations will be heavier 
than they were one year ago. Tractor output is 
steady. 

Inquiries for 25 locomotives last week raised the 
number on the pending list to 140. Denver & Rio 
Grande Western is in the market for 15 and Western 
Pacific is likely to buy ten. A large amount of new 
business is under consideration for carbuilders. 

Several fairly large rail inquiries are imminent, and 
the Pennsylvania is reported to have placed a substan- 
tial tonnage. Prices of standard steel rails have been 
‘xtended to Nov. 30, applying on deliveries until March 
31, 1937. 


Shape Awards Increase 


IGHT awards ranging between 1000 and 2500 tons 
resulted in a gain of 9945 tons in shape contracts, 
putting the week’s total at 20,380 tons. Awards for 
reinforcing steel declined about 700 tons to 2336. 
Plate contracts included 1800 tons for 12 barges for 
the American Barge Lines. In order to comply with 
the ship subsidy law, new bids must be taken for the 
nited States liner which will require 15,000 tons of 
hull steel. 

The pending list for shapes includes 5000 tons of 
sheet steel piling for the Navy at New York, and 3800 
tons for the westerly approach of the Triboro bridge. 

Pig iron orders have been heavy and October ship- 
ments will show a gain over September. Beehive coke 
producers are anticipating a continuance of their high 
rate of activity. 

Weakness in scrap prices in the Pittsburgh district, 
where No. 1 material fell off 50 cents a ton, the first 
decline there in four months, has forced STEEL’S scrap 
composite down 21 cents to $16.33. The iron and steel 
index is at $34.62, down 2 cents from the last week’s 
revised $34.64, and the composite of finished material 
is unchanged at $53.90. 
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Oct. 24 Oct. 17 
Iron and Steel .... $34.62 $34.64 
Finished Steel 53.90 53.90 
Steelworks Scrap.. 16.33 16.54 





—The Market Week— 


COMPOSITE MARKET AVERAGES 


Oct. 10 
$34.60 
53.90 
16.54 


One Three 
Month Ago Months Ago 
Sept., 1936 July, 1936 

$34.15 $33.49 

53.10 53.40 
16.18 12.89 





One Five 
Year Ago Years Ago 
Oct., 1935 Oct., 193] 

$32.84 $30.30 

53.70 48.22 

12.12 8.50 


Iron and Steel Composite:—Pig iron, scrap, billets, sheet bars, wire rods, tin plate, wire, sheets, plates, shapes, bars, black Pipe, 


rails, alloy steel, hot strip, and cast iron pipe at representative centers. Finished Steel Composite:—Plates, shapes, bars, hot Strip, 


nails, tin plate, pipe. 


Steelworks Scrap Composite:—Heavy melting steel and compressed sheets. 


A COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Representative Market Figures for Current Week; Average for Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 


Oct. 24, 
1936 
Finished Material 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh ..... 2.05c 
Steel bars, Chicago rr rere 
Steel bars, Philadelphia ......... 2.36 
Iron bars, Terre Haute, Ind...... 1.95 
IE, PUCMOE 6c cece cscs. LO 
Shapes, Philadelphia ............ 2.11% 
SD a witn ob does wees 1.95 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh ........ 1.90 
Tank plates, Philadelphia 2.09 
Tank plates, Chicago ........... 1.95 
Sheets, No. 10, hot rolled, Pitts... 1.95 
Sheets, No. 24, hot ann., Pitts..... 2.60 
3.20 


| A, 
10, hot rolled, Gary.. 2.05 
Sheets, No. 24, hot anneal., Gary 
Sheets, No. 24, galvan., Gary .... 
Plain wire, Pittsburgh .. Or 
Tin plate, per base box, Pitts. 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh 


Semifinished Material 


Sheet bars, open-hearth, Youngs. $32.00 


Sheets, No. 
Sheets, No. 


Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pitts. 32.00 
Billets, open-hearth, Pittsburgh 32.00 
Wire rods, No. 5 to 48-inch, Pitts. 40.00 


Steel, lron, Raw 


Except when otherwise designated, prices are base, f.o.b. cars. 


Sept. July Oct. 
1936 1936 1935 
1.95c 1.95c 1.85c 
2.00 2.00 1.90 
2.26 ane 238 
1.85 1.85 1.75 
1.90 1.90 1.80 
2.11% 2.11% 2.01% 
1.95 1.95 1.85 
1.90 1.90 1.80 
2.09 2.09 1.99 
1.95 1.95 1.85 
1.95 1.95 1.85 
2.50 2.50 2.40 
3.20 3.20 3.10 
2.05 2.05 1.95 
2.60 2.60 2.50 
3.30 3.30 3.20 
2.40 2.40 2.30 
5.25 5.25 5.25 
1.95 2.10 2.40 
30.00 30.00 28.00 
30.00 30.00 28.00 
30.00 30.00 27.00 
38.00 38.00 38.00 


Oct. 24, Sept. July Oct, 
1936 1936 1936 1935 
Pig lron 

Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh ...... $20.8132 20.8132 20.8132 19.8) 
ee a ee ree 19.00 19.00 19.00 18.00 
Basic, eastern del. East. Pa. .... 20.8132 20.8132 20.8132 19.8) 
No. 2 fdy., del. Pittsburgh ...... 20.3132 20.3132 20.3132 19.31 
ow AR ee 19.50 19.50 19.50 18.75 
Southern No. 2, Birmingham .... 15.50 15.50 15.50 1450 
Southern No. 2, del. Cincinnati.. 19.44 19.44 20.2007 19.38 
No. 1 2X eastern, del. Phila..... 21.6882 21.6882 21.6882 20.68 
a rr 19.50 19.50 19.50 18.50 
Malleable, Chicago ........... 19.50 19.50 19.50 18.75 
Lake Sup., charcoal, del. Chicago 25.7528 25.2528 25.2528 24.90 
Ferromanganese, del. Pitts..... 80.13 80.13 80.13 90.13 
Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh..... 19.6741 19.6741 19.6741 18.67 

Scrap 
Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh.. $17.75 17.75 14.15 13.65 
Heavy melt. steel, No. 2, east. Pa. 14.25 14.00 11.50 11.00 
Heavy melting steel, Chicago... 16.25 16.15 13.25 12.50 
Rail for rolling, Chicago ......... 17.25 16.75 14.00 14.00 
Railroad steel specialties, Chicago 17.75 17.65 14.75 13.50 

Coke 
Connellsville, furnace, ovens...... $4.0C 3.90 3.45 3.55 
Connellsville, foundry, ovens. . . 425 43 4.25 4.35 
by-product foundry, del. 9.75 9.75 9.75 9.75 


Chicago, 


Material, Fuel and Metals Prices 


Tin Mill Black No. 28 
Sheet Steel 
Pittsburgh 2.75¢c 
Prices Subject to Quantity Ex- Gary . 2.85¢ 
tras and Deductions (Except St. Louis, delivered 3.08¢ 
Galvanized) 
Cold Rolled No. 10 
Hot Rolled No. 10, 24-48 in. Pittsburgh 2.60c 
Pittsburgh a 2 70e 
Gary ne 2.05¢ Detroit, delivered 2.80¢ 
Chicago, delivered 2.08¢ Philadelphia, del 291c 
Detroit, del. RRC so wet Gel 298c 
New York, del. 2.30¢ Pacific ports ert 5 
Philadelphia, del. 2.26c “ie } ong ete 3.20c 
Birmingham 2.10¢ on ‘ 
St. Louis, del. 2.28c Cold Rolled No. 20 
Pacific ports, f.o.b. 
cars, dock 250c Pittsburgh 3.05c 
: Gary .. “i 3.15¢ 
Hot Rolled Annealed No. 24 Detroit, delivered. . 3.25¢ 
Pittsburgh 2.60¢ Philadelphia, del. 3.36¢ 
Gary enna 2.70€ New York, del. .... 3.40c 
Chicago, delivered 2.73¢ 
Detroit, delivered 2.80c Enameling Sheets 
New York, del. 2.95c 
Philadelphia del 291¢ Pittsburgh, No. 10 2.45¢ 
Birmingham RF agg ~\ ge pallies S0Se 
St. Louis, del. 2.935¢ Gary, No. 1 2.55¢ 
Gary, No. 20 3.15¢ 


Pacific ports, f.o.b. 


cars, dock 3.25c¢ 
Galvanized No. 24 Tin and Terne Plate 

Pittsburgh 3.20c 
Gary ee —— 3.30¢c Gary base, 10 cents higher. 
Chicago, delivered 3.33c Tin plate, coke base 
Philadelphia, del. 3.51¢ (box) Pittsburgh $5.25 
New York, del. 3.55¢ Do., waste-waste 2.75¢ 
Birmingham 3.35c Do., strips : 2.50c 
St. Louis, del. 3.53%c Long ternes, No. 24 
Pacific ports, f.o.b. unassorted, Pitts. 3.50c 

cars, dock 3.80c Do., Gary 3.60c 


4 


Corrosion and Heat- 


Resistant Alloys 
Pittsburgh base, cents per Ib. 
Chrome-Nickel 

No. 302 No. 304 

Bars .» 23.00 24.00 
Plates . 26.00 28.00 
Sheets . 33.00 35.00 
Hot strip . SO75 22.75 
Cold strip.. 27.00 29.00 

Straight Chromes 

No. No. No. No. 

410 430 442 446 

Bars’ ...17.00 18.50 21.00 26.00 
Plates .20.00 21.50 24.00 29.00 
Sheets ..25.00 28.00 31.00 35.00 


Hot strip 15.75 16.75 21.75 26.75 
Cold stp. 20.50 22.00 27.00 35.00 


Steel Plate 


Pittsourgn ........ 1.90c 
New York, del. .. 2.19¢ 
Philadelphia, del. 2.09¢ 
Boston, delivered 2.32c 
Buffalo, delivered 2.15¢ 
Chicago or Gary 1.95¢ 
Cleveland, del. 2.09 %e 
Birmingham ... 2.05c 
Coatesville, base 2.00c 
Sparrows Pt., base 2.00c 
Pacific ports, f.o.b. 

cars, dock 2.45¢ 
St. Louis, delivered 2.18¢ 


Asterisk denotes price change this week 


Structural Shapes 


PICESDUTON. 2.6200. 1,90¢ 
Philadelphia, del. .. 2.11 %¢ 
New York, del. .... 2.16 %e 
Boston, delivered. . 2.30 %e 
Bethlehem ; 2.00¢ 
Chicago aca ecn'tn 1.95¢ 
Cleveland, del. .... 2.10¢ 
oo ., See 2. 
Gulf Ports : 2.30¢ 
Birmingham 2.05¢ 
Pacific ports, f.o.b. 
cars, dock 2.45¢ 
Bars 
Soft Steel 
(Base, 3 to 25 tons) 
Pittsburgh : 2.05¢ 
Chicago or Gary. 2.10¢ 
Duluth ; 2.20¢ 
Birmingham 2.20¢ 
Cleveland 2.10¢ 
Buffalo : 2.15¢ 
Detroit, delivered 2.20¢ 
Pacific ports, f.o.b.. 
cars, dock 2.60¢ 
Philadelphia, del. 2.36¢ 
Boston, delivered 2.47¢ 
New York, del. 2.40¢ 
2.40¢ 


Pitts., forg. qual. 
Rail Steel 

To Manufacturing Trade 
Pittsburgh 1.90¢ 


Chicago or Gary 1.95¢ 
Moline, Ill. .... 1.95¢ 
Cleveland 1.95¢ 
Buffalo 2.00¢ 

STEEL 





strip, 


S PSHRSPtss rts 


SSSRS SPSS SF 


SAaSnS 


Pr 





Iron 
Terre Haute, Ind... 1.95¢ 
Chicago ...------- 2.00c 
Philadelphia ...... 2.26c 
Pittsburgh, refined. 2.75-7.50c 


Reinforcing 
New billet, straight lengths, 
quoted by distributors. 


Pittsburgh .......-----. 2.05¢ 
Chicago, Gary, Buffalo, 

Cleve., Birm., Young.. 2.10c 
Guif ports ............. 2.45¢ 
Pacific coast ports f.o.b. 

ear docks 2.45¢ 


Philadelphia, del. .. 2.26c-2.36c 


Rail steel, straight lengths, 
quoted by distributors 
ES” eee ee 1.90¢ 


Chicago, Buffalo, Cleve- 
land, Birm., Young. 
Gulf ports 


Wire Products 


(Prices apply to straight or 
mixed carloads; less carloads 
$4 higher; less carloads fenc- 

ing $5 over base column.) 
Base Pitts.-Cleve. 100 lb. keg. 
Standard wire nails...... $2.05 
Cement coated nails...... $2.05 
Galv. nails, 15 gage and 

finer 

do. finer than 15 ga.....$4.55 


(Per pound) 
Polished staples ........ 2.75¢ 
Galv. fence staples ...... 3.00c 
Barbed wire, galv. ...... 2.55¢ 
Annealed fence wire..... 2.80c 
Galv. fence wire ........ 3.15¢c 


Woven wire fencing 
(base column, c. 1.). ..$60.00 
To Manufacturing Trade 
Plain wire, 6-9 ga. 2.50c 
Anderson, Ind. (merchant 
products only) and Chicago up 


$1; Duluth up $2; Birming- 
ham up $3. 
Spring wire, Pitts. 


or Cleveland .... 3.05c 
Do., Chicago up $1, Worc. $2. 


Cold-Finished Carbon 
Bars and Shafting 


Base, Pitts., one size, shape, 
grade, shipment at one time 
to one destination 


10,000 to 19,999 lbs. ..... 2.35¢ 
20,000 to 59,999 lbs. ..... 2.30c 
60,000 to 99,999 lbs. 2.25¢c 
100,000 to 299,999 Ibs... .2.22%c 
300,000 lbs. and over... 2.20c 


Gary, Ind., Cleve., Chi., up 5c; 
Buffalo, up 10c; Detroit, up 
15c; eastern Michigan, up 20c. 


Alloy Steel Bars (Hot) 


(Base, 3 to 25 tons) 
Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Chi- 


cago, Massillon, Can- 
ton, Bethlehem 2.55¢ 
Alloy Alloy 
S.A.E. Diff S.A.E. Diff. 
2000. . 0.25 S100. .... O88 
a O55 382300......135 
Beoe..... 10 Sa00...:..aae 
aeee....,. ae O400: ....-8.20 
4100 0.15 to 0.25 Mo. .....0.50 

4600 0.20 to 0.30 Mo. 1.25- 

OS I<: Snare FS 
5100 0.80-1.10 Cr. ........ 0.45 
oe Gr, SOPs .....55- base 
Saoe DATS ........ 1.20 
6100 spring 0.70 
A Se 1.50 
NMOS WER... ne acc cees 0.95 
9200 spring flats ........ base 
9200 spring rounds, 

RS ae rere 0.25 
Piling 
Pittsburgh .... 2.25¢ 
Chicago, Buffalo 2.35¢ 
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Strip and Hoops 
(Base, hot roiled, 25-1 ton) 
(Base, cold-rolled, 25-3 tons) 

Hot strip to 23}g-in. 


Pittsburgh .95c 
Chicago or Gary 2.05¢ 
Birmingham base 2.10¢c 
Detroit, del. ..... 2.15¢ 
Philadelphia, del. 2.26¢c 
New York, del.... 2.30c 
Cooperage hoop, 
Pittsburgh ae 2.05¢ 
eS ee a 2.15¢ 
Cold strip, 0.25 car- 
bon and _ under, 
Pitts., Cleveland. 2.60c 
Detroit, del. 2.81c 
Worcester, Mass.. 2.80c 
Cleve- Worces- 
Carbon Pitts. ter, Mass. 
0.26—0.50... 2.60c 2.80c 
0.51—0.75... 3.70c 3.90¢c 
0.76—1.00... 5.45e 5.65c 
Over 1.00... 7.50c 7.70¢c 
Rails, Track Material 
(Gross Tons) 
Standard rails, mill $36.37 % 
Relay rails, Pitts. 
20—100 Ibs. 25.50-28.00 
Light rails, billet 
qual. Pitts., Chi. $35.00 
Do., reroll. qual.. 34.00 
Angle bars, billet, 
Gary, Ind., So. Chi. 2.55¢ 
Do., axle steel.. 2.10¢c 
Spikes, R. R. base. 2.75¢ 
Track bolts, base.. 3.75¢ 
Tie plates, base.... 2.00c 
Base, light rails 25 to 40 


lbs.; 50 to 60 Ibs. inclusive up 
$2; 16 and 20 lbs., up $1; 12 
lbs. up $2; 8 and 10 lbs., up 
$5. Base railroad spikes 200 
kegs or more; base tie plates 
20 tons. 


Bolts and Nuts 


Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Bir- 
mingham, Chicago. Discounts 
to legitimate trade as per Dec. 
1, 1932, lists: 

Carriage and Machine 


% x 6 and smaller... .70-10 off 

Do. larger .70-5 off 

Tire bolts .. od oft 
Plow Bolts 

All sizes OEE ET 4 
Stove Bolts 

In packages with nuts at- 


tached 75 off; in packages 
with nuts separate 75-5 off; 
in bulk 82% off on 15,000 of 


38-inch and shorter, or 5000 
over 3-inch. 
Step bolts eet eee 65 off 
Elevator bolts ......... 65 off 


S. A. E. semifinished hex.: 
\% to ys-inch ....60-20-15 off 
Do., % to 1-inch. .60-20-15 off 
Do., over 1-inch. .60-20-15 off 

Hexagon Cap Screws 
Milled 80-10-10 off 
Upset, 1-in., smaller .60 off 

Square Head Set Screws 

Upset, 1-in., smaller...... 75 off 
Headless set screws 


Rivets, Wrought Weshun 


Struc., c. L, Pitts- 

burgh, Cleveland 3.05¢ 
Struc., c. 1., Chicago 3.15¢ 
ye-in. and smaller, 

Pitts., Chi., Cleve. 70-5 off 
Wrought washers, 

Pitts., Chi., Phila. 

to jobbers and 

large nut, bolt 

mfrs. is $6.00 off 


Cut Nails 
Cut nails, Pitts.; (10% 
discount on size extras) $2.90 


Do. less carloads, 5 


kegs or more, no dis- 

count on size extras $3.20 
Do. under 5 kegs; no 

disc. on size extras $3.35 


Pipe and Tubing 


Base $200 net ton, except on 
less boiler tubes under 2 inches 
and cold drawn seamless. 


Welded Iron, Steel Pipe 


Base discounts on steel pipe, 
Pitts., Lorain, O., to consum- 
ers in carloads. Gary, Ind., 2 
points less. Chicago, del. 2% 
less. Wrought pipe, Pittsburgh. 

Butt Weld 


Steel 
In. Blk. Galv. 
% and % ee 442 
ly oe ... 64% 55 
% ha --- 67% 59 
1—3 69% 61% 
Iron 
he _ -- 31% 15 
% See ere 
1—1% f .. 389% 25% 
2 41% 26 
Lap Weld 
Steel 
2 ser 53 % 
2%—3 wletaaea 56% 
3%—6...... eer | 58 % 
7 and 8 .. £5.40 56% 
9 and 10 . 65% 56 
Iron 
2 aus Te 22% 
2%—3% S sask 38 25 
4—8 ; 40 28 % 
Line Pipe 
Steel 
%, butt weld Oa ncehore ae 
% and %, butt weld.... 59 
%, butt weld ooeee CBM 
%, butt weld 66% 
1 to 3, butt weld .... 68 % 
2, lap weld ins Be 61 
2% to 3, lap weld.. . 64 
3% to 6, lap weld.... 66 
7 and 8, lap weld...... 65 
Iron 
%—1% inch, black and galv. 


take 4 pts. over; 2%—6 inch 
2 pts. over discounts for same 
sizes, standard pipe lists, 8— 
12-inch, no extra. 

Boiler Tubes 
C. L. Discounts, f.o.b. Pitts. 


Lap Weld Charcoal 
Steel Iron 
a ST. oe eee 8 
2%—2%....40 2—2%......13 
3 ..+--47 2%—2%....16 
3%—3% | i eee 
4 : 52 3%—3%....18 
i ee ee, ee, ee a 20 

| er 


In lots of a carload or more, 
above discounts’ subject to 
preferentia: of two 5% and 
one 7%% discount on steel and 
10% on charcoal iron. 

Lapwelded steel: 200 to 9999 
pounds, ten points under base, 
one 5% and one 7%%. Under 
2000 pounds 15 points under 
base, one 5% and one 7%%. 
Charcoal iron: 10,000 pounds 
to carloads, base less 5%; un- 
der 10,000 Ibs., 2 pts. under base. 

Seamless Boiler Tubes 

Under date of May 15 in lots 
of 40,000 pounds or more for 
cold-drawn boiler tubes and in 
lots of 40,000 pounds or feet or 
more for hot-finished boiler 
tubes, revised prices are quot- 
ed for 55 cold-drawn boiler 
tube sizes ranging from \% to 
6-inch outside diameter in 30 
wall thicknesses, decimal 
equivalent from 0.035 to 1.000, 
on a dollars and cents basis 
per 100 feet and per pound. 


Less-carloads revised as of 


July 1, 1935, card. 
Hot-finished carbon steel 
boiler tube prices also under 


date of May 15 range from 1 
through 7 inches outside di- 
ameter, inclusive, and embrace 
47 size classifications in 22 
decimal wall thicknesses rang- 
ing from 0.109 to 1.000, prices 
being on Ib. and 100 ft. basis 


Seamless Tubing 


Cold drawn; f.o.b. mill disc. 
100 ft. or 150 lbs. .. 82% 
15,000 ft. or 22,500 lbs... 70% 


Cast Iron Water, Pipe 


Class B Pipe—Per Net Ton 
6-in. & over, Birm. $39.00-40.00 


4-in., Birmingham. 42.00-43.00 
4-in., Chicago . 50.40-51.40 
6 to 24-in. Chicago. 47.40-48.40 
6-in. & over, east. fdy. 43.00 

Do. 4-in. 46.00 


Class A pipe $3 over Class B 
Stnd. fitgs., Birm. base.$100.00 


Semifinished Steel 


Billets and Blooms 
4 x 4-inch base; grossa ton 


Pitts., Chi., Cleve., 

Buffalo & Young. $32.00 
Philadelphia 37.67 
UE cae wd yen 34.00 


Forging Billets 
6 x 6 to 9 x 9-in., base 


Pitts., Chi., Buil.... 39.00 
Forging, Duluth ... 41.00 
Sheet Bars 

Pitts., Cleve., Young., 
Chi., Buff., Can- 
ton, Sparrows Pt. 32.00 
Slabs 
Pitts., Chi., Cleve., 
Young. sate a 32.00 
Wire Rods 
Pitts., Cleve., No. 5 
to 48-inch incl. 40.00 
Do., over 4§ to 
aj-inch incl. 42.00 
Chicago up $1; Worcester up $2 
Skelp 
Pitts., Chi., Young., 
Buff., Coatesville, 
Sparrows Point 1.80¢ 
Coke 
Price Per Net Ton 
Beehive Ovens 
Connellsville, fur... $3.75- 4.00 
Connellsville, fdry. 4.25- 4.50 
Connel. prem. fdry. 5.50 
New River fdry. 6.00 
Wise county fdry.. 4.45- 5.00 
Wise county fur. 4.00- 4.50 


By-Product Foundry 
Newark, N. J., del.. 10.20-10.65 


Chi., ov., outside del. 9.00 
Chicago, dél. 9.75 
*New England, del. 12.00 
St. Louis, del. 10.00-10.50 
Birmingham, ovens 6.50 
Indianapolis, del. 9.40 
Cincinnati, del. 9.50 
*Cleveland, del. 10.30 
*Buffalo, del. 10.50 
*Detroit, del. 10.50 
Philadel, del. 9.88 


Coke By-Products 


Spot gal. Producers’ Plants 


Pure and 90% benzol 16.00c 
Toluol 30.00¢ 
Solvent naphtha 30.00c¢ 
Industrial xylol 30.00¢ 
Per lb. f.0o.b. Frankford, 
Phenol (200 Ib. drums). 15.50c 
Do. (450 lbs.) 14.50c: 


Eastern Plants, per Ib. 
Naphthalene flakes and 
balls, in bbls., to job- 
bers as = ee 
Per 100 lbs. Atlantic seaboard 
Sulphate of ammonia $1.275 
tWestern prices, %-cent up 
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Pig Iron 
Delivered prices include switching charges only as noted 
No. 2 foundry is 1.75-2.25 sil.; 25c diff. for each 0.25 sil. above 
2.25; 50c diff. for each 0.25 below 1.75. Gross tons. 
No.2 Malle- Besse- 
Basing Points: Fdry. able Basic mer 
ee si oe tae Fs 0% a $20.50 $21.00 $20.00 $21.50 
NM Ae i Soe 6 ak 5 5.0 bs 20.50 21.00 20.00 21.50 
Birmingham, Ala., southern del. 15.50 15.50 1450 21.00 
NR lA ea 19.50 20.00 1850 20.50 
hoes Jee ss soa heed oo sme 19.50 19.50 19.00 20.00 
Se ects See eas da ake 0 19.50 19.50 19.00 20.00 
a oe ee 19.50 19.50 19.00 20.00 
ED chink, Bb dapews 6s a0 46s om 20.00 20.00 aks 20.50 
ess ae ob edas 600.9 baa 19.50 20.00 19.00 20.50 
TE cca cdesisebh0scens 20.50 21.00 20.00 21.50 
EE, <oc veh scbabs so9 es 19.50 19.50 19.00 ite 
Ms es ah bps Nee sae 20.25 20.25 19.75 ewig 
NE BS. sco aes sna seo 19.50 19.50 19.00 20.00 
ESA ES aera 17.50 aa 17.00 aa 
BPATHSVille, PA. 0... ccccccesces 19.50 19.50 19.00 20.00 
Sparrows Point, Md............. 20.50 ace 20.00 baa = 
i Th, «bn ayee cs eeedess 20.50 21.00 20.00 21.50 
nn oo 0a wa bie 6.0:k 0 19.50 19.50 19.00 20.00 
Youngstown, O. ....cccecrcsees 19.50 19.50 19.00 20.00 
Delivered from Basing Points: 
Akron, O., from Cleveland...... 20.76 20.76 26.26 21.26 
Baltimore from Birmingham..... 21.08 im 19.96 Fe 
Boston from Birmingham....... 20.62 ree 20.50 oe 
Boston from Everett, Mass...... 21.00 21.50 20.50 22.00 
Boston from Buffalo ........... 21.00 21.50 2050 22.00 
Brooklyn, N. Y., from Bethlehem 22.93 23.43 S's 
Brooklyn, N. Y., from Bmghm... 22.55 ie res ‘ 
Canton, O., from Cleveland..... 20.76 20.76 20.26 21.26 
Chicago from Birmingham ..... 119.72 se 19.60 i 
Cincinnati from Hamilton, O.... 19.82 20.58 20.08 
Cincinnati from Birmingham.... 19.44 ~% 18.44 
Cleveland from Birmingham.... 19.62 ee 19.12 
Indianapolis from Hamilton, O... 21.17 21.77 21.27 Site 
Mansfield, O., from Toledo, O.... 21.26 21.26 20.76 21.76 
Milwaukee from Chicago ... 20.57 20.57 # 20.27 #£4«221.07 
Muskegon, Mich., from Chicago, 

Toledo or Detroit feale oh ae ka 22.60 22.60 22.10 23.10 
Newark, N. J., from Birmingham 21.61 site ' dae 
Newark, N. J., from Bethlehem.. 21.99 22.49 ae 
Philadelphia from Birmingham... 20.93 20.81 

21. 81 20.81 


Philadelphia from Swedeland, Pa. 21.31 


Pittsburgh district from Neville{Neville base plus 67c, 81c and 


Island 
Saginaw, Mich., 
St. Louis, northern 


flich., from Detroit... 


-| $1.21 switching charges 
21.75 21.75 21.25 21.25 
. 20.00 20.00 19.50 


No.2 Maile- 

Delivered from Basing Points: Fdry. able Basic mer 
St. Louis from Birmingham. ... .+19.68 ; 19.50 ie 
ot, Paul rom Duluth .......... 21.94 21.94 22.44 

tOver 0.70 phos. 

Low Phos. 


Basing Points: 


Birdsboro and Steelton, Pa., and Standish, N. e 


$24.00, Phila. base, standard and copper bearing, $25.13. 


Gray Forge Charcoal 
Valley furnace . 19.00 Lake Superior fur. ..... $22.50 
ao | Se 19.00 Do., del. Chicago ..... 25.75 
Eaeeee, TOR. 2. ks i cee isi 22.50 
Silveryt 


Jackson county, O., base; 6-6.50 per cent $22.75; 6.51- -7—$23,25; 


7-7.50—$23.75; 7.51- 8—$24. 25; 


8-8.50—$24.75; 8.51- -9—$25,25: 


9-9.50—$25.75; Buffalo $1.25 higher. 
Bessemer Ferrosilicont 


Jackson county, O., base: Prices are the same as for silveries, 


plus $1 a ton. 


tThe lower all-rail delivered price from Jackson, O., or Buf. 
falo is quoted with freight allowed. 

Manganese differentials in silvery iron and ferrosilicon, 2 to 
3%, $1 per ton add. Each unit over 3%, add $1 per ton. 





Refractories 


Per 1000 f.0.b. Works 
Fire Clay Brick 
Super Quality 


Pa., Mo., Ky. . $55.00 
First Quality 
Pa., Ill., Md., Mo., Ky.... $45.00 


Alabama, Georgia. "$38.00-45.00 
Second Quality 


Pa., Ill., Ky., Md., Mo.... 40.00 
Georgia, Alabama ....... 35.00 
Ohio 
First quality $40.00 
Intermediary .......... 37.00 
Second quality ........ 28.00 
Malleable Bung Brick 
US eae eee 50.00 
Silica Brick 
Pennsylvania $45.00 
Joliet, E. Chicago ...... 54.00 
Birmingham, Ala. .... 48.00 


Ladle Brick (Dry Press) 
Pa., O., W. Va., Mo...... $24.00 

Do., wire cut 
Magnesite 
dead - burned 
net ton f.o.b. 


Imported 
grains, 








————_——_Copper. 
Electro, Lake, 

del. del. Casting, 

Conn. Midwest refinery 
Uct.17 9.75 9.87 % 9.40 
Oct.19 9.75 9.87 % 9.40 
Oct. 20 9.75 9.87 % 9.40 
Oct, 21 9.75 9.87 % 9.40 
Oct.22 9.75 9.87% 9.40 
9.75 9.87 % 9.40 


Oct. 23 


Nonferrous 


METAL PRICES OF THE WEEK 


*Nominal range 19.00 to 21.00c. 


MILL PRODUCTS 
F.0.b. mill base, cents per Ib. 
except as specified. Copper 


brass products based on 9.75c 


Spot unless otherwise specified. Cents per 
Lead 
Straits Tin Lead East 
New York N.Y. St. L. 
Spot Futures 
44.40 43.90 4.60 4.45 
45.10 44.50 4.60 4.45 
44.55 44.00 4.60 4.45 
44.05 43.50 4.60 1.45 
43.87% 43.35 4.60 4.45 
44.20 43.60 4.60 4.45 
OLD METALS 
Deal. buying prices, cents lb. 
No. 1 Composition Red Brass 
New York 6.00- 6.25 
Conn. copper Cleveland ......... 6.75- 7.00 
Sheets Chicago ........ 6.25- 6.50 
—— og — eS pee 6.00- 6.50 
‘o r, hot ro d = 
taae ant to jobbers 8.25 Heavy Copper and Wire 
Zinc, 100-lb. base 9.50 New York, No. 1... 7.87%-8.00 
Tubes Chicago, No. 1..... 7.75- 8.00 
High yellow brass. 17.87% Cleveland, No. 1... 7.50- 8.00 
Seamless copper .. 18.00 St. Louis, No. 1.... 7.50- 7.75 
Rods 
High yellow brass. 13.62% 
Copper, hot rolled 14.25 
Anodes 
Copper, untrimmed 15.00 
Wire 
Yellow brass (high) 15.87 % 
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Composition Brass Borings 
New York 5.87 %- 6.00 
Light Copper 


ge i Cn 6.37 % -6.62 % 
lS See ae 6.25- 6.50 
Clovetand . 2... 635% 6.00- 6.25 
St. Louis 6.00- 6.50 


pound 
Alumi- Antimony Nickel 


Zine num Chinese Cath- 
St. L. 99% Spot, N.Y. odes 
4.85 *19.00 12.50 35.00 
4.85 *19.00 12.50 35.00 
4.85 *19.00 12.50 35.00 
4.85 *19.00 12.50 35.00 
4.85 *19.00 12.50 35.00 
5 *19.00 12.50 35.00 
Light Brass 
*Chicago 3.62 % -3.87 & 
Cleveland ... 3.50- 3.75 
St. Louis .. 3.50- 4.00 
Lead 
New York .... 3.75- 4.00 
Cleveland ..... 3.50- 3.75 
CHICHHO ...%%. 3.62 % -3.87 % 
St. Louis 3.25- 3.75 
Zine 
New York .... 2.37 % -2.62% 
St. Louis . ; 2.25- 2.75 
Cleveland .. 2.25- 2.50 


Aluminum 

*Borings, Cleveland. 9.00- 9.50 
Mixed, cast, Cleve. 13.00-13.25 
Mixed, cast, St. L. 13.00-13.50 
Clips, soft, Cleve. 14.50-15.00 
SECONDARY METALS 

Brass ingot, 85-5-5-5 9.75 
Stand. No. 12 alum. 16.75-17.25 


Chester, Pa., and Bal- 
timore bases (bags).. 
Domestic dead - burned 
grains, net ton f.o.b. 
Chester, Pa., and Bal- 


$45.00 


timore bases (bags). 40.00 
Domestic dead - burned 
gr. net ton f.o.b. Che- 
welah, Wash. (bulk).. -22.00 
Base Brick 


Net ton, f.o.b. Baltimore, Ply- 
mouth Meeting, Chester, Pa. 


Chrome brick ..... . .00 
Chem. bonded chrome. 45.00 
Magnesite brick 65.00 
Chem. bonded magnesite 55.00 
Fluorspar, 85-5 
Washed gravel, duty 

paid, tide, net ton.... $2250 
Washed gravel, f.o.b. IIL, 

Ky., net ton, carloads, 

all rail : . $18.00 

Do., for barge $19.00 
Ferroalloys 

Dollars, except Ferrochrome 


Ferromanganese, 78-82% 


tidewater, duty paid.. 75.00 
Do., Baltimore, base... 75.00 
Do., del. Pittsburgh... 80.13 
Spiegeleisen, 19-20% dom. 
Palmerston, Pa., spott 26.00 
Do., New Orleans..... 26.00 
Ferrosilicon, 50% freight 
te ee Eas 69.50 
Do., less carload ..... 77.00 
Do., 75 per cent... .126-130.00 
Spot, $5 a ton higher. 
Silicoman., 2% carbon.. 85.00 


2% carbon, 90.00; 1%, 100.00 
Ferrochrome, 66-70 chro- 
mium, 4-6 carbon, cts. 


lb. del. i 10.00 
Ferrotungsten, stand., Ib. 

con. del. .1.30-1.40 
Ferrovanadium, 35. to 

40% 1b., cont. . .2.70-2.90 
Ferrotitanium, c. 1. prod. 


plant, frt. all., net ton 137.50 
Spot, 1 ton, frt. allow., 
lb , 


Do., under 1 ton.. 7.50 
Ferrophosphorus, per ton, 

c. 1, 17-19% Rockdale, 

Tenn., basis, 18%, $3 

ae, EEE eee 58.50 
Ferrophosphorus, electro- 

lytic, per ton c. 1., 23- 

26% f.o.b. Anniston, 

Ala., 24% $3 unitage 75.00 
Ferromolybdenum, stand. 

55-65%, Ib. ; 0.95 
Molybdate, 1b. cont. 0.80 

tCarloads. Quan. diff. apply 


STEEL 
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—The Market Week— 


lron and Steel Scrap Prices 


Gross tons delivered to consumers, except where otherwise stated; + indicates brokers prices 


Corrected to Friday night. 


HEAVY MELTING STEEL 
Birmingham? ...... 11.00-13.00 


Bos. d’ck, No. 1 exp. 712.00 
N. Eng. del. No. 1.. 12.75 
ae ee 16.00-16.50 
Buffalo, No. 2 ..... 14.50-15.00 
Chicago, No. 1 . 16.00-16.50 
Cleveland, No. 1 ... 15.50-16.00 
Cleveland, No. 2 . 15.00-15.50 
Detroit, No.1 ..... 14.00-14.50 
Eastern Pa., No. 1.. 15.50-16.00 
Eastern Pa., No. 2.. 14.00-14.50 
Federal, Ill. . 12.75-13.25 


Granite City, R. R. 14.25-14.75 
Granite City, No. 2. 12.75-13.25 
New York, No. 1... . ¢11.75-12.25 
N. Y. d’ck, No. 1, exp. ¢12.00-12.25 
Pitts., No. 1 (R. R.). 18.00-18.50 
Pitts., No. 1 (dlr.).. 17.50-18.00 


Pittsburgh, No. 2... 15.50-16.00 
St. Louis, R. R..... 14.25-14.75 
St. Louis, No. 2.... 14.50-15.00 


Toronto, dirs. No. 1 10.50-11.00 
Toronto, No. 2..... 9.50-10.00 
Valleys, No.1 ..... 16.75-17.25 


COMPRESSED SHEETS 


Buffalo, dealers .... 14.50-15.00 
Chicago, factory ... 15.00-15.50 
Chicago, dealer .... 14.00-14.50 
re 15.00-15.50 
I 5. 5-5. en ie. 14.50-15.00 
E. Pa., new mat.... 15.00-15.50 
F. Pa., old mat. . 12.50-13.00 
Pittsburgh ....+. 17.50-18.00 
ND 5. 5» o:s.@ » we 10.50-11.00 
IN «500d Yow be coicea 16.50-16.75 
BUNDLED SHEETS 

ME ks uct oo 12.00-12.50 
Cincinnati, del. .... 9.50-10.00 
Cleveland . 12.50-13.00 
Pittsburgh ........ 15.50-16.00 
Meee ....+...-.. 675- O25 
Toronto, dealers 4.50 


SHEET CLIPPINGS, LOOSE 


Ee 10.00-10.50 
Capcmmnati .......% 8.50- 9.00 
ee 11.00-11.50 
St. Louis ome COO 6580 
STEEL RAILS, SHORT 

Birmingham ....... 14.00-16.00 
MEY S'S 65 5.s%9 00s 17.50-18.00 
Chicago (3 ft.) « Atcaeekt.te 
Chicago (2 ft.) . 18.50-19.00 
Cincinnati, del. . 16.50-17.00 
Detroit ...... 16.50-17.00 


3 ft. and less .... 19.50-20.00 
St. Louis, 2 ft. & less 16.00-16.50 


STEEL RAILS, SCRAP 
Boston district .¥11.00-11.25 


| RR ee 16.00-16.50 
Chicago 16.00-16.50 
Pittsburgh . 18.00-18.50 
St. Louis 15.00-15.50 
Toronto, dealers 8.50 


STOVE PLATE 


Birmingham 8.00- 9.00 
Boston, district . +7.00- 7.25 
aaa . 11.00-11.50 
Chicago . 9.00- 9.50 
Cincinnati, dealers 9.50-10.00 
Detroit, net . 9.00- 9.50 
Eastern Pa. .... 12.50-12.75 
New York, fdry. . +10.00 
St. Louis 8.50- 9.00 
Toronto, dealers, net 5.50- 6.00 


COUPLERS, SPRINGS 


MEE 5 a wie Ssh in 17.00-17.50 
Chicago, springs ... 18.25-18.75 
Eastern Pa. ....... 19.00-19.50 
PICUMOUPEM 2... a 20.50-21.00 
ER oe 15.50-16.00 
ANGLE BARS—STEEL 
rae 18.00-18.50 
Pe 15.50-16.00 
NE i Pies ee 14.50-15.00 
RAILROAD SPECIALTIES 
Chicago 18.00-18.50 
LOW PHOSPHORUS 

Buffalo, billet and 


bloom crops ..... 17.75-18.25 
Cleveland, billet, 

bloom crops 19.00-19.50 
Eastern Pa., crops.. 18.50-19.00 


Pittsburgh, billet, 


bloom crops . 20.50-21.00 
Pittsburgh, sheet 

WEP CPOOS .naciccs 19.50-20.00 
FROGS, SWITCHES 
Coe. 5 ss aewe wey 16.00-16.50 
eS a 15.00-15.50 
SHOVELING STEEL 
CoO SS hss 16.00-16.50 
Federal,. Til. ..i600. 13.00-13.50 
Granite City, Ill. .. 12.75-13.25 
Toronto, dealers ... 6.50 


RAILROAD WROUGHT 


Birmingham ...... 8.00- 9.00 
Boston, district .... +8.00- 8.25 
Buffalo, No. 1 ..... 14.50-15.00 
Buffalo, No. 2 ..... 16.00-16.50 
Chicago, No. 1, net. 14.00-14.50 
Chicago, No. 2 16.00-16.50 
Cincinnati, No. 2... 14.00-14.50 
astern Fa. «1... 16.00 
St. Louis, No. 1.... 13.00-13.50 
St. Louis, No. 2.... 14.50-15.00 
Toronto, No. 1 dlr.. 7.00 . 


SPECIFICATION PIPE 


Eastern Pa. ....... 14.00-14.50 
ge 6: Gee ee +10.00-10.50 
BUSHELING 

Buffalo, No. 1 ..... 14.50-15.00 
Chicago, No. 1 . 14.75-15.25 


Cincin., No. 1, deal.. 11.00-11.50 
Cincinnati, No. 2... 6.50- 7.00 
Cleveland, No. 2... 10.50-11.00 
Detroit, No. 1, new. 13.50-14.00 
Valleys, new, No. 1. 16.50-16.75 


Toronto, dealers... 6.00 
MACHINE TURNINGS 

Birmingham ....... 6.00- 6.50 
CO NS ee 9.00- 9.50 
Chicago woe... 8.8O0- 9.00 
Cincinnati, dealers. 7.50- 8.00 
Cleveland .... 10.00-10.50 
Detroit . 9.00- 9.50 
Eastern Pa... 10.50 
New TOte isc... . *6.00- 6.50 
Pittsburgh ; 12.00-12.50 
St. Louis 6.00- 6.50 
Toronto, dealers . 4.00- 4.50 
Valleys ee ; 10.75-11.25 


BORINGS AND TURNINGS 
For Blast Furnace Use 


Boston district +5.25- 5.50 


Buffalo 9.75-10.25 
Cincinnati, dealers. 6.50- 7.00 
Cleveland . 10.50-11.00 
Detroit 9.50-10.00 
Eastern Pa. . 9.00 
New York +4.75- 5.00 
Pittsburgh . 11.50-12.00 
Toronto, dealers ... 4.00 


CAST IRON BORINGS 

Birmingham 6.00- 6.50 
Boston dist. chem.. +6.25- 6.75 
Boston dist. for mills +6.00- 6.25 


Buffalo ..... 9.75-10.25 
Chicago, dealers 9.25- 9.75 
Cincinnati, dealers. 6.50- 7.00 
Cleveland 10.50-11.00 
Detroit : am 9.50-10.00 
E. Pa., chemicai.... 10.00-13.00 
New York +6.00- 6.50 
St. Louis 7.00- 7.50 
Toronto, dealers . 4.50- 5.00 
PIPE AND FLUES 

Cincinnati, dealers. 9.00- 9.50 
Chicago, net ...... 8.00- 8.50 


RAILROAD GRATE BARS 


I kin ba d'k:a ele 11.00-11.50 
Chicago, net ...... 10.00-10.50 
fo a 9.00- 9.50 
po ey ee 12.50 
New York ........ +8.00- 8.50 
in, BN a wine wane ees 10.50-11.00 
FORGE FLASHINGS 

Boston district .... +9.75-10.00 
Aare 14.50-15.00 
Cleveland . 14.50-15.00 
Se ont 55's, oe 12.50-13.00 


Pittsburgh 15.50-16.00 


FORGE SCRAP 


Boston district +6.50- 7.00 
Chicago, heavy . 18.00-18.50 
po ay er 14.00-14.50 
ARCH BARS, TRANSOMS 

ie EMO nea ches 16.50-17.00 
AXLE TURNINGS 

Boston district .... +t7.25- 7.50 
ME 6 wae Biases os 12.50-13.00 
Chicago, elec. fur... 16.00-16.50 
Eastern Pa. . 13.00-14.00 
St. Louis . 10.50-11.00 
3: | eee 4.50 


STEEL CAR AXLES 
Birmingham 
Boston district 


re 14.50-16.00 
. 14.50-15.00 


Buffalo ceccee 140001750 
Chicago, net ...... 18.00-18.50 
Eastern Pa. 21.50 
St. Louis 16.50-17.00 
Toronto 8.50 
SHAFTING 

Boston district . +15.50-15.75 
BOStetR FR. ws ck es 21.00-21.50 
New York . $16.50-17.00 
St. Louis 15.00-15.50 
CAR WHEELS 

Birmingham ... 14.00-15.50 
Boston dist. iron. . .+11.00-11.50 
Buffalo, iron .. 15.50-16.00 
Buffalo, steel . 17.50-18.00 
Chicago, iron . 16.50-17.00 


Chicago, rolled steel 18.00-18.50 


Cincinnati, iron ... 13.00-13.50 
Eastern Pa., iron.. 17.00 
Eastern Pa., steel.. 19.00-19.50 
Pittsburgh, iron . 18.00-18.50 
Pittsburgh, steel .. 20.50-21.00 
St. Louis, iron . 14.00-14.50 
St. Louis, steel .... 16.00-16.50 
Toronto, net 8.50 
NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 

Birmingham ...... 11.50-12.50 
Bos. dis. No. 1 mch.t10.75-11.00 
N. Eng., del. No. 2. t9.00- 9.25 
N. Eng., del. textile 12.00-12.50 
Buffalo, cupola .... 14.00-14.50 
Buffalo, mach. . 15.00-15.50 
Chicago, agri. net.. 12.00-12.50 
Chicago, auto ..... 12.50-13.00 


mach. net 14.00-14.50 
railr’d net 13.00-13.50 
Cinci., mach. cup... 13.50-14.00 
Cleveland, mach. 16.25-16.75 
Eastern Pa., cupola 16.50-17.00 
E. Pa., mixed yard. 14.00-14.50 
Pittsburgh, cupola. 17.00-17.50 
San Francisco, del.. 13.50-14.00 
Seattle rrr 
St. Louis, No. 1.... 12.50-13.00 
St. L. No. 1, mach. 13.00-13.50 
Toronto, No. 1, 


Chicago, 
Chicago, 


i. | ae 9.50-10.00 
HEAVY CAST 
Boston dist. break. 10.25 
New England del... 11.00-11.50 
Buffalo, break ..... 13.00-13.50 
Cleveland, break. .. 13.00-13.50 
Detroit, No. 1 mach. 

net ie kod kat 13.50-14.00 
Detroit, break. . 11.50-12.00 
Detroit, auto net.. 13.50-14.00 
Eastern Pa. ... 15.50 


New York breakableti1.25-11.75 


Pittsburgh 15.00-15.50 
MALLEABLE 

Birmingham, R. R. 13.50-14.00 
New England, del..t16.25-17.50 
Buffalo .. ...++ 17.00-17.50 
Chicago, R. R. 18,00-18.50 
Cinci., agri. del. . 14.00-14.50 
Cleveland, rail . 17.50-18.00 
Detroit, auto, net.. 14.50-15.00 
Eastern Pa., R. R... 17.50 
Pittsburgh, rail 17.50-18.00 
St. Louis, R. R. .... 15.50-16.00 
Toronto, net 7.00 


RAILS FOR ROLLING 
5 feet and over 


Birmingham 14.00-15.00 
Birmingham 111.00-11.50 
Buffalo 16.50-17.00 
Chicago 17.00-17.50 
Eastern Pa. ue 16.00 
New York . $12.00-12.50 
St. Louis .. . 16.00-16.50 
LOCOMOTIVE TIRES 

Chicago (cut) ... 17.50-18.00 
St. Louis, No. 1.... 13.50-14.00 


LOW PHOS. PUNCHINGS 


Buffalo ........... 17.50-18.00 
CORN. « so:9:5:6.00.00 18.50-19.00 
Eastern Pa. 18.00-18.50 
Pittsburgh (heavy) 19.50-20.00 
Pittsburgh (light). 18.50-19.00 





lron Ore 


Lake Superior Ore 
Gross ton, 51%% 
Lower Lake Ports 


Old range bessemer $4.80 
Mesabi nonbess. 4.50 
High phosphorus 4.40 
Mesabi bessemer 4.65 
Old range nonbess. 4.65 


October 26, 1936 


Eastern Local Ore 
Cents, unit, del. E. Pa. 
Foundry and basic 
56-63q con. (nom.) 8.50- 9.00 
Cop.-free low phos. 
58-60q% (nom.).. 10.00-10.50 
Foreign Ore 
Cents per unit, f.a.s. 
ports (nominal) 
Foreign manganif- 
erous ore, 45.55% 


Atlantic 


iron, 6-10q% man. 11.00 
No. Afr. low phos. 11.00 
Swedish basic, 65% 9.50 
Swedish low phos.. 10.50 
Spanish No. Africa 

basic, 50 to 60q%. nom. 
Tungsten, spot sh. 


ton unit, duty pd.$15.85-16.00 
N. F., fdy., 55% 7.00 
Chrome ore, 48% 


gross ton, c.i.f.... 19.50-19.75 


Manganese Ore 


(Nominal) 


Prices not including duty, 
cents per unit cargo lots. 


Caucasian, 50-52% 27.00 
So. African, 50-52q@% 27.00 
Indian, 30-520 26.00 
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—The Market Week— 


Warehouse lron and Steel Prices 


Cents per pound for delivery within metropolitan districts of cities specified 





STEEL BARS Cincinnati ..... 3.25c Buffalo ....... 3.47¢ Pittsburgh (h). 3.05c COLD FIN. STEEL 
Baltimore* .... 3.20c Houston. ....... 320ce Chattanooga... 3.66c San Francisco 3.60c Baltimore (c)... 3.98¢ 
Boston¢? ....... 3.30c Los Angl., cl... 2.45¢c Chicago ....... 3.30c Seattle o> S80C Boston* ....... 4.15¢ 
Buffalo : . 3.10¢ New Orleans .. 3.50c Cincinnati . , oo2c St. Louis 3.40¢ Buffalo (h) ... 3.70¢ 
Chattanooga ... 3.56c Pitts., plain (h) 3.05c Cleveland, %-in. St. Paul .. 3.40¢ Chattanooga* .. 4.38¢ 
Chicago (j) .... 3.20c Pitts., twisted and over .... 3.41c Tulsa . 3.80¢ Chicago (h).....3.75¢ 
Cincinnati ; 3.42c squares (h)...3.175c DOO. «wv. -s.s SSBC NO. 24 BLACK Cincinnati ..... 3.97¢ 
Cleveland .... 3.10c San Francisco... 2.45c Detroit, ,-in... 3.85¢ Baltimore *7.... 3.90c Cleveland (h).. 3.75¢ 
Detroit ........ 83.28e Seattle cokes oe Houston ....... 3.10c Boston (g) ce Qe Detroit Pe. 
Houston See a 3.35¢ Los Angeles ... 3.60c Buffalo . 3.35¢ Los Ang. (f) (d) 5.85¢ 
Los Angeles ... 3.60c :. Pes Milwaukee ..... 3.41c Chattanooga* 3.51c Milwaukee ..... 3.86¢ 
Milwaukee 3.31c-3.46c Young. ....2.30c-2.60c New Orleans .. 3.65c Chicago ... .3.55c-4.55c New Orleans.... 4.55¢ 
New Orleans.... 3.55c New Yorkt (d) 3.50c Cincinnati ... 3.97¢ New Yorkt (d) 3.96¢ 
New Yorkt (d).. 3.51c SHAPES Philadelphia* . 3.10c Cleveland ...... 4.01c Philadelphia* .. 4.01¢ 
Pitts. (h).. 3.15c¢-3.30c Baltimore* .... 3.10c Phila. floor .... 4.95c Detroit .. ... 4.14¢ Pittsburgh ..... 3.60¢ 
Philadelphia* .. 3.25c Bostonit ...... 3.29¢ Pittsburgh (h). 3.25¢ Los Angeles ... 4.35¢ Portland (f) (d) 6.30¢ 
Portland > 209 ae Buffalo ....... 3.35¢ Portland .... 3.70¢ Milwaukee ..... 4.16c San Fran.(f)(d) 5.95¢ 
San Francisco.. 3.25¢ Chattanooga .. 3.66c San Francisco.. 3.25¢ New Orleans ... 4.50c Seattle (f) (d). 6.25¢ 
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Boston . 3.245¢ 
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**Gold pound sterling carries a premium of 67.00 per cent over paper sterling. St. Paul ....... 3.65¢ tras on less. 
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Pittsburgh—-Backlogs of four to 
six weeks in merchant steel bars 
are still commonly reported by pro- 
ducers. In fact, negotiating for de- 
livery has taken a foremost place 
in the minds of most bar users. Re- 
leases against business placed late 
in September and early in October 
have kept to their recent high level. 
The market on alloy quality bars 
at 2.55¢, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, and other 
basing points, remains firm and is 
subject to considerable test. 

Cleveland—-New bar tonnage is 
being booked at a less active rate 
than three or four weeks ago, how- 
ever, this was expected in view of 
the rather heavy speculative buying 
movement during the latter part of 
September. Prices are steady. 

Chicago—Steel bar sales are light- 
er, but automotive releases are im- 
proving gradually and farm imple- 
ment manufacturers also are taking 
larger lots. Tractor production is 
steady and output of tillage tools 
is expanding. The decline in sales 
to a certain extent is a reflection 
of forward buying during Septem- 
ber, though new business still is up 
to the average for the year to date. 
Heavy shipments still are going to 
cold bar finishers and forgers, this 
situation being influenced by ex- 
panding automotive activity. The 
market is steady on new business. 

New York—While commercial bar 
buying is slack, the trade is sur- 
prised at the volume still coming out 
in view of heavy buying in Septem- 
ber before the price advance. 

Philadelphia—While new _ orders 
are less numerous, specifications for 
commercial bars are coming out 
freely against contracts, reflecting 
heavy consumption. 


Plates 
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Pittsburgh—An order requiring 
about 1800 tons of plates was placed 
last week by the American Barge 
Lines with Dravo Contracting Co., 
Neville Island, Pittsburgh, involving 
the construction of twelve 175-foot 
standard coal barges. Part of the 
contract stipulated that immediate 
delivery be made on four, which is 
being filled out of Dravo’s stock of 
finished barges. 

Cleveland—Recent business has 
declined slightly in aggregate ton- 
nage, tank and boiler jobs being 
more notably absent. Three or four 
weeks delivery considered good in 
many cases. Plates for five loco- 
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motives to be built by Lima Loco- 
motive Works, Lima, O., for Boston 
& Maine railroad, have not yet been 
awarded. Prices remain firm. 

Chicago—Plates are less active as 
a result of declining activity in fab- 
ricated structural steel. Steady de- 
mand still is appearing from rail- 
road shops which are speeding re- 
pair work. Mills look to freight car 
buying to provide renewed support 
to plate demand. Backlogs of car 
builders are declining but a large 
amount of new business is under 
consideration. The decrease in new 
business lately is permitting mills 
to improve deliveries. 

New York—Plate demand is slug- 
gish but the outlook is promising 
in view of impending railroad equip- 
ment buying. A setback is noted, 
however, with respect to the United 
States liner requiring 15,000 tons of 
hull steel. New bids must be taken 
to comply with the ship subsidy law, 
according to a decision by the re- 
cently appointed maritime commis- 
sion. Negotiations affected by the 
ruling date back to March, 1935. 


Philadelphia—Plates are moving 
slightly better, although business is 
far from brisk. Active work in- 
cludes a government mine planter 
requiring 500 tons of hull steel, on 
which Pusey & Jones, Wilmington, 
Del., are low and one or two tug 
boats for the Chesapeake & Ohio, 
each requiring 200 tons of hull steel, 
on which bids were opened Oct. 20. 
Other projects active are one to 
three car floats for the Pennsyl- 
vania railroad, on which bids were 
opened Oct. 20. Each will take 600 
tons of steel. 


Contracts Placed 


1800 tons, 12 standard coal barges, for 
American Barge Lines, to Dravo Con- 
tracting Co., Neville Island, Pittsburgh. 

690 tons, dredge pontoons and pipe, 
Vicksburg, Miss., to St. Louis Ship- 
building & Steel Co., St. Louis, and 
Treadwell Construction Co., Midland, 
Pa. 

305 tons, 48-inch pipe, River Rouge, 
Mich., to Biggs Boiler Works Co., 
Akron, O. 

200 tons, 36-inch welded steel pipe, treas- 
ury department, San Francisco for de- 
livery at Oakland, Calif., to Steel Tank 
& Pipe Co., Berkeley, Calif. 

185 tons, 10 tanks, West Port Arthur, 
Tex., to Chicago Bridge & Iron Works, 
Chicago. 

100 tons, 256 half-inch plates for 12 
marine boilers for three Ohio river 
steamers of Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp., to Titusville Iron Works, Titus- 
ville, Pa.; plates rolled by Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. 

Unstated tonnage, 400,000-gallon elevated 
water tank, Beaver Dam, Wis., to 
Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co., Chi- 
cago. 


Contracts Pending 


4500 tons, Salem, Oreg., water system; 


James Crick, Spokane, Wash., low for 
all steel. 


300 tons, stand pipe, Hickman Field, T 


H.; bids Nov. 12. 

Unstated tonnage, 250,000-galion elevated 
water tank, Clintonville, Wis.; bids 
closed Oct. 19. 

Unstated, 10 and 12-inch water mains, for 
St. Maries, Ida.; bids Oct. 30 
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Pittsburgh Sheet orders last 
week improved slightly but ship- 
ments on business placed earlier 
have not materially reduced back- 
logs. This is in spite of the fact 
that sheet shipments from this dis- 
trict are the highest since June, 
1934. So much automotive tonnage 
already on books awaits to be re- 
leased that sheet mills are virtually 
certain of excellent operation in 
fourth quarter. Refrigerator man- 
ufacturers now working on new 
models are also sizable specifiers. 

Cleveland—-Demand for sheets 
continues active, but not at the rate 
reported during the latter part of 
September. Automotive require- 
ments have been restricted some- 
what, because of delay by larger 
producers in getting into full swing. 
Household equipment manufac- 
turers are buying heavily. Mills are 
operating at close to capacity with 
but slight improvement noted in 
deliveries. 

Chicago—Releases from the auto- 
motive industry still are small and 
deliveries to several of the leading 
builders are in smaller volume than 
had been anticipated. Sheet mills 
have heavy orders, however, and 
are assured of near capacity sched- 
ules for the balance of the quarter. 
New buying is in fair volume and 
mills have been unable to effect any 
marked improvement on deliveries. 
Prices on new business are steady. 

NEW YORK — Mill representa- 
tives here are virtually out of the 
market for sheet seconds. This is 
attributed in part to too heavy de- 
mand in recent weeks because of 
extended deliveries on primes and 
to efforts of mills in reclaiming all 
seconds possible in meeting specifi- 
cations for primes. While tapering 
somewhat, sheet demand is still 
strong from a diversity of sources. 
Buying for fuel oil tanks is bringing 
notable tonnage, attributed to re- 
placements due to better financial 
position of buyers. 

Cincinnati Backlogs of sheet 
mills are gradually being augmented 
by the brisk demand, which con- 
tinues to exceed production. Some 
buyers are entering the market for 
needs to the end of the quarter, to 
assure delivery. Automotive speci- 
fications are expanding. Rolling 
schedules continue at capacity. 

Philadelphia—Sheet specifications 
are well sustained although orders 
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are less numerous, due to heavy 
buying at the end of third quarter. 
Volume of specifications may be in- 
fluenced shortly by earlier inventory 
to comply more easily with new reg- 
ulations. Under these rules it is 
understood reports will be accepted 
on inventories as of Dec. 1. 

St. Louis—While some tapering 
in demand for sheets from the 
building industry is noted, other 
users are still specifying on a large 
scale, and October volume bids fair 
to exceed that of September, which 
brought the peak of the year. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Sheet mills 
continue active and shipments equal 
production. New business is be- 
ing received almost daily and steady 
production assured through remain- 
der of year. 


Pe 
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Pittsburgh—Specifications cover- 
standard lap weld pipe and oil coun- 
try goods were outstandingly better 
last week, with the result that the 
market showed aggregates of sev- 
eral thousand tons daily, almost 100 
per cent small lots, being placed 
with producers. The recently-noted 
30,300-ton 10-inch seamless line pipe 
order placed by Gulf Oil Corp. is 
specified for immediate shipment, 
and last week pipe mills here which 
are supplying the order showed an 
advance in operating rates to about 
60-65 per cent. 

Cleveland—General requirements 
for steel pipe have shown improve- 
ment. Jobbers report stocks turn- 
ing over at an increased rate. Cast 
pipe continues dull. 

Chicago—-Most orders for cast 
pipe call for small lots, but the total 
is fairly heavy, and October ship- 
ments are expected to compare fa- 
vorably with preceding months. 
Purchases for WPA projects are 
numerous and additional business 
is in prospect from this source. 

New York — With small orders 
making up the bulk of present busi- 
ness, increased activity was noted 
last week in the cast pipe market. 
Considerable business is being 
booked from WPA financed proj- 
ects. Additional tonnages are be- 
ing bought by the Westchester san- 
itary sewer commission. 

PWA has approved funds to 
Esopus, N. Y., for purchase of 42,- 
000 lineal feet of 6, 8 and 10-inch 
cast pipe, and also to Olean, N. Y., 
for 9800 feet of 16-inch cast pipe. 

Seattle—Few cast pipe specifica- 
tions are out and unimportant ton- 
nages are involved. Demand for 
wrapped steel pipe is more active. 
Washington state purchasing agent 
will open bids at Olympia, Oct. 30, 
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for King county district No. 49 in- 
volving an elevated steel water tow- 
er and tank and 107,360 feet of 
wrapped sheet, steel pipe, valves, 
etc. Eagle Point, Oreg., will open 
bids Nov. 4 for 4100 feet of galvan- 
ized pipe, 13,500 feet of 4 and 6- 
inch wrapped steel pipe. 


Cast Pipe Placed 


400 tons, water supply for South Bend, 
Ind., to United States Pipe & Foundry 
Co., Burlington, N. J. 

383 tons, 6 and 8-inch, Walnut Creek, 
Calif., to American Cast Iron Pipe Co., 
Birmingham, Ala., and Pacific States 
Cast Iron Pipe Co., Provo, Utah. 

100 tons, 4 and 6-inch, treasury depart- 
ment, San Bernardino, Calif., to un- 
named interest. 


Cast Pipe Pending 


150 tons, 16-inch Rockaway beach boule- 
vard, Queens, N. Y., for treasury de- 
partment, procurement division, New 
York. 

150 tons, sewage treatment plants at 
South river and Sayreville, N. J., 
through respective municipalities on 
WPA funds 

129 tons, 8 to 12-inch, Jackson, Calif.; 
bids opened. 

Unstated tonnage, 500 feet of 12-inch, 110 
feet of 10-inch, at Hasting for West- 
chester county sanitary sewer commis- 
sion; bids Oct. 23. 


Transportation 
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With the price of standard steel 
rails extended a month, to Nov. 30, 
and with deliveries extended to 
March 31, 1937, a good volume of 
rail buying is expected to be closed 
in the next 30 days. The Pennsyl- 
vania is reported to have placed a 
substantial tonnage and other east- 
ern roads, including the New York 
Central, are expected to inquire 
soon. The New York Central recent- 
ly released a small tonnage against 
an old contract. 

This road has postponed opening 
of bids on 50 locomotives until Oct. 
26. Locomotive inquiry has brought 
at least 141 units before builders, in 
addition to those for which con- 
tracts have been made. This is an 
unusual number and shows con- 
fidence in future traffic require- 
ments. In addition to those an- 
nounced in the past few weeks by 
various roads, the Western Pacific 
and Denver & Rio Grande are in the 
market for a total of 25. 

Columbia Steel Co., San Fran- 
cisco, subsidiary of the United 
States Steel Corp., has transferred 
an order for 29,123 tons of steel 
rails for the Southern Pacific, to the 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co., Birmingham Ala., for rolling. 

Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 
Louis directors have authorized ex- 
penditure of $123,337 for air condi- 





tioning all coaches on its lines. Its 
sleepers will be air conditioned pb 
the Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co, 
Chicago. 

An eastern’ anthracite roaq 
opened bids Oct. 23 on repairs to 
1000 coal cars. St. Louis & South. 
western has awarded underframes 
for 50 flat cars to American Car @ 
Foundry Co., New York. 


Car Orders Placed 


Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific, 
subsidiary of Southern Railway Sys- 
tem, 10 air dump cars, to Pressed Stee} 
Car Co., Pittsburgh. 


Locomotives Placed 


Universal Atlas Cement Co., one 6wu0- 
horsepower diesel locomotive to Amer- 
ican Locomotive Co., New York. 


Car Orders Pending 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, 350 auto- 
mobile cars. 

Louisville & Arkansas, 80 hopper cars. 

Navy, two 70-ton flat cars; bids asked. 

Seaboard Air Line, six trailer passenger 
cars; bids asked. 

Western Pacific, 100 ballast and 50 flat 
cars, all 50 tons capacity; bids asked. 


Locomotives Pending 


Denver & Rio Grande Western, ten 
freight and five passenger locomotives 
Western Pacific, ten freight locomotives. 


Rail Orders Pending 


Kansas City Southern, 6000 tons 


Buses Booked 


A. C. F. Motors Co., New York: Thirteen 
35-passenger and three 41-passenger, 
for Eastern Massachusetts Street Rail- 
way Co., Boston; six 35-passenger, for 
Worcester Street Railway Co., Worces- 
ter, Mass.; four 28-passenger, for Texas 
Bus Line Inc., Houston, Tex.; four 30- 
passenger, for Houston Electric Co., 
Houston, Tex.; four 35-passenger, for 
Springfield Street Railway Co., Spring- 
fleld, Mass.; two 36-passenger, for Flo- 
rida Motor Lines Inc., Jacksonville, Fla. 

Twin Coach Co., Kent, O.: Thirty 40- 
passenger, for Milwaukee _ Electric 
Railway & Light Co., Milwaukee; seven 
31-passenger, for Connecticut Co., New 
Haven, Conn. 


Strip 
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Pittsburgh—tThe delivery situation 
on cold-rolled strip and _ stainless 
strip is still more acute than earlier 
in October. Several mills in this 
district have had virtually all of 
their cold rolling equipment in op 
eration. Hot-rolled strip steel also 
shows delivery arrearages, with 
which most buyers are concerned 
rather than price. 

Cleveland—Shipments during Oc- 
tober are expected to exceed Sep- 
tember and no letup is anticipated 
because of the increased demand 
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expected from auto partsmakers 
over the remainder of the quarter. 
Demand for narrow widths pre- 
dominates among the _hot-rolled 
material, while the reverse is true 
for cold-rolled. Backlogs continue 
well extended. 

Chicago—While new strip busi- 
ness is lighter, mills are making 
fairly heavy shipments against con- 
tracts and consumption is well main- 
tained in most directions. Improve- 
ment in automotive releases still 
is small and below expectations. 
This is caused by delays in the start 
of production of new models, a sit- 
uation which is expected to be cor- 
rected by early November. The mar- 
ket is steady on new orders. 

New York—Heavy buying is noted 
in narrow cold-rolled strip with some 
eastern producers booked so solidly 
they are being forced to turn down 
attractive tonnage. Automotive ac- 
cessory and hardware manufactur- 
ers are pressing for deliveries par- 
ticularly hard. 


Wire 
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Pittsburgh—Moderately good test 
of $2.05 per keg, f.o.b. Pittsburgh or 
Cleveland, on standard wire nails 
has been developing and mills are 
endeavoring to complete shipments 
against $1.90 business, in effect op- 
enly until late September. In addi- 
tion, in order to classify their job- 
bers, mills are asking jobbers to 
whom they ship merchant wire prod- 
ucts to sign written agreements that 
all of the material they specify will 
be resold to dealers. Bolt and nut 
manufacturers, automobile spring 
makers and a number of wire spe- 
cialty manufacturers are actively 
providing specifications for plain 
manufacturing wire, which is quoted 
at 2.50c, 6-9 gage base, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh or Cleveland. 


Cleveland—Producers report some 
improvement in deliveries on most 
grades of wire products. Gradual 
increase in activity among auto- 
motive builders has stimulated de- 
mand from partsmakers here. Re- 
quirements for plain and galvanized 
wire from agricultural sources con- 
tinues strong. Most consumers con- 
tinue to purchase for immediate 
needs only. 

Chicago—Steel wire shipments are 
steady, but new business is less ac- 
tive. Sales are retarded to a cer- 
tain extent by forward coverage in 
September, but with consumption 
well sustained, this lag is believed 
to be only temporary. Automotive 
needs are increasing gradually, with 
further gains seen for coming 
weeks. 

New York—Buying of manufac- 
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Interior of Surface Combustion normalizing 
furnace. Side walls are protected by 4% 
inch Armstrong's N-20 Insulating Brick. 
Arch and floor are insulated with 5-inch 
Armstrong's A-25 Insulating Brick. 
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ARMSTRONG’S BRICK HELP MAINTAIN 


Close, Accurate Temperature Control 


IN THIS GIANT 


NORMALIZING FURNACE 


Surface Combustion’s new furnace 
serves double duty. When normal- 
izing, it operates at 1,900° F., and 
can turn out 21,800 lbs. of tin 
plate per hr. And when used as a 
blue annealer, it operates at 
1,650° F., with a capacity of 
38,000 lbs. per hr. 





behind a refractory, at tem- 
peratures as high as 2,500° F. 
Its crushing strength is 225 lbs. 
per sq. in. when cold, 265 lbs. at 
1,800° F., and 91 Ibs. at 2,100° F. 

Armstrong also manufactures 
N-16 Insulating Brick for tem- 
N-20 and A-25 Insulating Brick peratures up to 1,600° F., and 
help maintain constant, uniform two Insulating Fire Brick— 
temperatures, and guard effec- EF-22 and EF-26—semi-refrac- 
tively against B.t.u. losses. Be- tory brick for temperatures up 
hind a refractory, Armstrong's to 2,200° F., and 2,600° F., 
N-20 shows no shrinkage at respectively. Write for new de- 
2,000° F., at which temperature scriptive folder. Armstrong Cork 


it has a crushing strength of 300 Products Co., Building 
Materials Div., 985 Con- ( yan ) 
cord St., Lancaster, Pa. 


lbs. per sq. in. Armstrong’s A-25 
will not crack, fuse, or spall, 
9 
Ar mstrong Ss 
HIGH TEMPERATURE PRODUCTS 
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big new 5S C dise type nor- 
malizing furnace, built by 
the Surface Combustion Com- 
pany, of Toledo, Ohio, is be- 
lieved to be the widest dry shaft 
furnace of its kind. 

In its operation, Armstrong’s 








turers’ wire is brisk, with deliveries 
well extended. The situation on 
nails and merchant wire is featured 
by reports that producers may in 
the future confine sales to jobbers 
only. 


Cold Finished 


Cold Finished Prices, Page 85 


Pittsburgh—Heavy backlogs with 
which producers entered October are 
still large, in spite of near-capacity 
operations in cold-finishing bar de- 
partments. Most of this business 
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was entered for shipment at mills’ 
convenience, which will carry pres- 
ent high rate of activity well into 
November. Although jobbers’ stocks 
of cold-finished bars appear to be 
adequate for the time being, they 
also were heavy buyers in late Sep- 
tember at the lower price. 

A heavy steel guard extending 
from stem to stern replaces the 
usual wooden guard fitted around 
the hull on the tug boat CAROLYN 
launched recently in Wilmington, 
Del. This steel guard is known as 
the “war-nose” tight bumper. 


FA 


ay 


har’mo-ny, 7.; 2... The just adaptation of parts to 
each other in any system or combination of things ee « 


@ Old Noah Webster was right and harmony in your finishing oper- 


ations means just that... 


composition correctly applied to your work . 


the right buff combined with the right 


makes for sweet 


harmony in your finishing operations. 

Even the very best buff unless coupled with a composition that is 
“right’”’ for the job will not produce the desired result—better buffing. 
The same holds true for the best composition and an inferior buff. 

Udylite manufactures a complete line of buffs—highest quality 


buffs . . 


. Udylite has a composition for every purpose. . 


. Udylite 


maintains a service staff qualified by knowledge and experience to 
assist you in determining the proper combination best suited to 


your purpose. 


The right buff . . . the right composition . 
add up to one thing—RESULTS. And, that's ‘sweet music’”’ 
May we help you? 


198. % * 
in any man’s language. 


. » Udylite Buffing Serv- 


THE UDYLITE COMPANY 


1651 E. Grand Blwvd., Detroit, Mich. 


Chicago 
443 Walnut Street 


New York 
E. 42nd Street 


San Francisco 
114 Sansome Street 


Cleveland 


3756 Carnegie Ave 








Shapes 


Structural Shape Prices, Page 84 


New York—Inquiries are slow and 
lettings comparatively light. Harris 
Structural Steel Co., New York, 
booked 1000 tons for an apartment 
at 5 Riverside drive, the first large 
apartment to be built in New York 
for several years. So far bids have 
not been asked on any of the pro. 
posed 30 school buildings for the 
city. Triboro authority is prepar. 
ing plans for an elevated highway 
on Exterior street, leading to the 
Triboro bridge, which will call for 
3800 tons. Flintkote Co., Ruther. 
ford, N. J., plans to spend $750,000 
for an asbestos plant and additional 
manufacturing facilities for auto. 
motive products at its plant in Ruth. 
erford. 

Pittsburgh—Two large local struc. 
tural contracts were placed last 
week, 2500 tons for Wheeling Steel 
Corp.’s new tin mill going to Beth- 
lehem and 1550 tons for the Jerome 
street viaduct, McKeesport, Pa., to 
Fort Pitt Bridge Works. Inquiries 
are out on 967 tons in four Pennsyl- 
vania state bridges for Oct. 30. The 
largest in the latter group was a 
1220-ton viaduct at Wilkes Barre, 
Pa., on which Dick-Smith Engineer- 
ing Corp., Hazelton, Pa., is low. 

Cleveland—One leading fabricator 
here states that of the jobs which 
it submitted bids over the last 60 
days, private work constituted the 
greatest tonnage. Some fabricators 
have discontinued bidding on small 
jobs, except where deliveries can 
be made out of stock. Mansfield 
Asphalt Paving Co., Mansfield, O., 
was low bidder on the Bucyrus, O., 
state grade crossing elimination, in- 
volving 520 tons. 

Chicago—Awards of _ fabricated 
shapes are light and new business 
in plain material also is receding 
from its active mid-summer rate. 
Inquiries are slightly more numer- 
ous, but small tonnages are involved 
in most projects. Public work is 
represented among the larger in- 
quiries, with state bridges predomi- 
nating. Mills are improving deliv- 








Shape Awards Compared 


Tons 
Week ended Oct. 23 ....... 20,3380 
Week ended Oct. 16 ........ 10,435 
Week ended Oct. 9 ........ 20,455 
le: ay 10,721 
Weekly average, 1935 ...... 17,081 
Weekly average, 1936 ...... 22,138 
Weekly average, September 19,999 
Total to date, 1935 ........ 706,146 
Total to date, 1936 ........ 951,714 
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eries of plain shapes as a conse- 
quence of lighter demand. 

Philadelphia—_Demand is fair with 
two industrial plant additions at 
Lancaster, Pa., requiring 1050 tons. 
Four state bridge projects up for 
bids Oct. 30 will require approxi- 
mately 1000 tons. Pending projects 
include 800 tons for a plant addi- 
tion to the Armstrong Cork Co., 
Lancaster, Pa., bids opened Oct. 22. 
Prices are steady. 

St. Louis—Further inroads have 
been made in backlogs of fabri- 
cators, and operations at the seven 
principal plants have receded to 50 
per cent compared with 75 per cent 
a few weeks back. Purchasing of 
shapes by fabricators has also fall- 
en off. A projected addition to the 
local Swift Packing Co. plant will re- 
quire 1000 tons of shapes. 

Birmingham, Ala. Fabricating 
shops are active and backlogs have 
been holding up well. Ingalls Iron 
Works Co. has been awarded 900 
tons for the new Kress store build- 
ing. Several other substantial 
contracts have been placed. 

San Francisco—Demand has fall- 
en off materially during the past 
few weeks and awards totaled only 
971 tons, bringing the aggregate for 
the year to 143,172 tons, compared 
with 97,976 tons for the same period 
last year. Bids have just been op- 
ened on approximately 10,000 tons 
for the Federal building, Los An- 
geles, and on 1500 tons for a cross- 
ing at Denver. Pending business 
does not exceed 18,000 tons. 


Seattle—New projects involving 
sizable tonnages have developed, al- 
though the week’s awards were not 
important. Bids will be opened Nov. 
5 for a 96-foot steel girder span at 
Eugene, Oreg. Montana will receive 
tenders Oct. 29 for a five-span, 294- 
foot steel and concrete bridge in 
Roosevelt county, a 104-foot pony 
truss and a 175-foot deck girder 
bridge in Lincoln county. Fabricat- 
ing plants generally are busy. 


Shape Contracts Placed 


2500 tons, various extensions to tin mill, 
Yorkville, O., for Wheeling Steel Corp., 
to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

2000 tons, sheet piling for new piers, 
Hamilton, Ont., to Algoma Steel Co., 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 

1900 tons, plant for Linde Air Products 
Co., Tonawanda, N. Y., to American 
Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

1560 tons, armory for 104th engineers, 
Teaneck, N. J., to Oltmer Iron Works, 
Jersey City, N. J. 

1550 tons, Jerome street bridge, McKees- 
port, Pa., for Allegheny county author- 
ity, to Fort Pitt Bridge Works, Pitts- 
burgh. 

1500 tons, steel sheet piling, for United 
States Navy department, Sewall’s 
Point, Va., to Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp., Pittsburgh. 

1400 tons, Belleville turnpike, Kearny, 
N. J., to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethle- 
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hem, Pa. 

1000 tons, apartment, 5 Riverside drive, 
tor Orpnington Estates Inc., New York, 
to Harris Structural Steel Co., New 
York. 

575 tons, crossing, Fayetteville, N. C., to 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; 
150 tons piling still pending. 

560 tons, bridge, St. Louis, to Mississippi 
Valley Structural Steel Co., St. Louis. 

500 tons, Dryden Rubber Co., Chicago, to 
Sprague Iron Works, Chicago. 

450 tons, high school building, East Chi- 
cago, Ind., to United Boiler & Heating 
Co., Hammond, Ind. 

440 tons, extensions to Pittsburgh Steel 
Co. mill buildings, Monessen, Pa., and 
Allenport, Pa., to Fort Pitt Bridge 
Works, Pittsburgh. 

380 tons, bridge No. 1012, Crescent, Iowa, 


for Chicago & North Western railroad, 
to American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 


255 tons, bridge WPMS 550-A, Washing- 


ton county, Oklahoma, to Capital Iron 
Works Co., Topeka, Kans. 


339 tons, section 3321 SF, Cicero, Cook 


county, Ill, to American Bridge Co., 
Pittsburgh. 


320 tons, state bridge over N. Y. C. tracks, 


on route 20, Geneva, O., to Fort Pitt 
Bridge Works, Pittsburgh. 


320 tons, office building, Payne Shoe- 


maker Co., Harrisburg, Pa., to Bethle- 
hem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 


310 tons, state highway underpass be- 


neath Louisville & Nashville tracks, 
Brownsville, Tenn., to Nashville Bridge 
Co., Nashville, Tenn. 


300 tons, refinery building, Spencer, Kel- 


logg Co., Long Beach, Calif., to Min- 





Fabricated from 
ULTRA-CUT STEEL 


Results and no alibis—that’s what 


Cold Drawn Bars 


screw machine operators are asking 
and getting in the production of 


e Bessemer screw steel parts when 
Ground Shafting fabricated from ULTRA-CUT. 

e Smoothly finished surfaces free of 
Ultra-Cut Steel defects 


e Clean-cut threads, edges and inside 


corriers 


Special Sections 
Extra Wide Flats 


Prolonged tool life, less expense for 
grinding 


Minimum down time, maximum 


Alloy Steels 


average production 
Increased output of 30-40% more 


e parts per hour 





You get premium production with- 
out sacrifice of part quality when 
you use Ultra-Cut. 
better workmanship and _ bigger 
profits on your screw machine oper- 
ations. 


Specify it for 


Folder on request. 


BLISS & LAUGHLIN, INC. 


HARVEY.ILL. Sales Offices in all Principal Cities BUFFALO. N.Y. 
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neapolis-Moline Power Implement Co., 
Minneapolis. 

275 tons, railroad bridge, Kalamazoo, 
Mich., to American Bridge Co., Pitts- 
burgh. 

270 tons, Francis Assisi school, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., to Lehigh Structural Steel Co., 
Allentown, Pa. 

225 tons, warehouse building, Harvey, 
La., to Ingalls Iron Works Co., Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 

175 tons, armory, Camden, N. J., to Olt- 
mer Iron Works, Jersey City, N. J. 

160 tons, gymnasium, Elkins Park, Pa., to 
Fort Pitt Bridge Works, Pittsburgh. 
160 tons, high school gymnasium, Phila- 
delphia, to Fort Pitt Bridge Works, 

Pittsburgh. 
140 tons, Bell Telephone building, Phila- 
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delphia, to Bethlehem Steel Co., Beth- 
lehem, Pa. 

140 tons, naval station storehouse, Lake- 
hurst, N. J., to Belmont Iron Works, 
Eddystone, Pa. 

120 tons, section 64-SF, St. Clair county, 
Illinois, to Stupp Bros. Bridge & Iron 
Co., St. Louis. 

110 tons, factory building, Lindsay Wire 
Weaving Co., Cleveland, to Fort Pitt 
Bridge Works, Pittsburgh. 

105 tons, garage for Laub Baking Co., 
Cleveland, to Ingalls Iron Works Co., 
Birmingham, Ala. 

105 tons, New York state highway bridge 
ER RC 3824, Tioga county, to Pitts- 
burgh-Des Moines Steel Co., Pittsburgh. 

100 tons, two buildings, Lorain, O., for 
American Stove Co., St. Louis, to 
Kilroy Structural Steel Co., Cleveland. 








gas line in its operation. 


Steam, Hydro-Electric, and 
Electric-Mechanical Clay Guns, 
Hot Blast Valves, Stock Line 
Indicators, Motor Driven Cinder 
Notch Stoppers, Flue Dust Con- 
ditioners, Blast Furnace Slag 
Granulating Machines, Coke 
Testing Tumbling Barrels, Single 








BROSIUS MOTOR DRIVEN AUTOMATIC GOGGLE VALVES 


For Blast Furnace Gas Lines 
Patented in the United States and Foreign Countries. 


The Brosius valve is self-contained and independent of the | 
The renewable valve seats are flex- 
ible, conforming to any slight distortion of the valve due to 
stresses in the line and maintaining a tight valve at all times. 


A complete cycle of operation is accomplished in from 12 to 
20 seconds, depending on the size of the valve. 


OTHER PRODUCTS 


epcarR E. BROSIUS ne. 


ENGINEERS and MANUFACTURERS 
PITTSBURGH starpssurc srancn PA, 


European Distributor 
Dango & Dienenthal, Siegen, Westphalia, Germany 





Hook Grab Buckets, Automatic 
Dump Buckets, Automatic 
Single Hoist Grab Buckets, Over- 
head and Auto Floor Charging 
Machines for serving Heating and 
Melting Furnaces, Auto Floor 
Manipulators for serving Steam 
Hammers, Presses, Etc. 
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Shape Contracts Pending 


5000 tons, steel sheet piling, two bulk. 
heads for navy department, New York. 

3800 tons, westerly approach, Triboro 
bridge, Queens, N. Y. 

2650 tons, Columbia avenue viaduct gy. 
perstructure, Cincinnati; bids in but 
awards deferred probably two weeks 

1220 tons, steel viaduct, Wilkes Barre. 
Pa.; Dick-Smith Engineering Corp, 
Hazleton, Pa., low on Oct. 16 state let- 
ting at $285,870. 

900 tons, bridge, Boscobel, Wis.; Midland 
Structural Steel Co., Cicero, Il., low 
bidder. 

884 tons, state bridges, Texas. 

800 tons, building for Armstrong Cork 
Co., Lancaster, Pa. 

715 tons, bridge, Chesterfield, N. H.; 0 
W. Miller, Springfield, Mass., low, 
700 tons, parcel post building, Houston, 

Tex. 

530 tons, Mary Louise academy, Jamaica, 
N. ¥.¢° Bids in. 

510 tons, shop building for Tube Redue- 
ing Corp., Newark, N. J. 

500 tons, bridge, Cedar City, Utah. 

500 tons, hospital building, Dixon, Ill 

500 tons, bridge, West Lebanon, N. H.: 
Simson Bros. Corp., Boston, low. 

500 tons, bridge, Warner-Sutton, N. H.: 
Arborio Road Co., Hartford, Conn., low. 

500 __—itons, Parkside housing project 
H-1205,. Detroit, for United States gov- 
ernment. 

448 tons, through truss bridge, Center- 
Clearfield counties, Pennsylvania; bids 
to state highway department, Harris- 
burg, Pa., Oct. 30. Included, 52 tons of 
plain bars. Original bids of Oct. 9 re 
jected. 

400 tons, Brainard aviation fleld build- 
ing, for United States Treasury depart- 
ment, Hartford, Conn. 

360 tons, state bridge WPGM-X1, 
born, Mich. 

300 tons, hangar, Hartford, Conn., Treas- 
ury department, New Haven, Conn.:; 
Lehigh Structural Steel Co., Allentown 
Pa., low. 

293 tons, bridge, Durham-Lisbon, Me.; 
American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh, low. 

278 tons, two-span through truss bridge 
Blair county, Pennsylvania; bids to 
state highway department, Harrisburg 
Pa., Oct. 30. Included, 38 tons of plain 
steel bars. 

250 tons, addition, Hamilton Watch Co. 
Lancaster, Pa.; bids opened Oct. 21. 
250 tons, additions to buildings Nos. 2 
and 17, for W. K. Kellogg Co., Battle 

Creek, Mich. 

151 tons, pony truss bridge, Bedford 
county, Pennsylvania; Mattro & Cam- 
poneschi, Pittsburgh, low on Oct. 16 
state letting at $45,242. Included, 26 
tons of plain steel bars. 


Dear- 


147 tons, bridge, Lake Creek, Lincoln 
county, Mont.; bids Oct. 29. 

138 tons, pony truss bridge, Luzerne 
county, Pennsylvania; bids to state 


highway department, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Oct. 30. Included, 26 tons of plain steel 
bars. 

135 tons, bridge, Calisteo, N. Mex. 

123 tons, plate girder bridge, Elk county, 
Pennsylvania; C. L. Johnson & Son 
Mansfield, Pa., low on Oct. 16 state let- 
ting at $64,108 Included, 34 tons of 
plain steel bars. 

116 tons, Poplar river bridge, Roosevelt 
county, Montana; bids Oct. 29. 

110 tons, (plain structural steel) I-beam 
bridge, Center Clearfield counties, 
Pennsylvania; J. L. Wilson, State Col- 


STEEL 








lege, Pa., low on Oct. 16 state letting 


at $29,460. 
105 tons, consisting of 93 tons of fabri- 


cated structural steel and 12 tons of 
plain steel bars, pony truss bridge, 
Huntingdon county, Pennsylvania; 
pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co., Pitts- 
purgh, low on Oct. 16 state letting at 


$21,491. 
100 tons, 1-story building, Greenpoint 


Savings bank; bids Nov. 5. A. L. Muller, 
architect. 

Unstated tonnage, coal-handling docks on 
the Ohio river, Catlettsburg, Ky., for 
United Collieries Inc., Catlettsburg; 
bids being taken. 

Unstated tonnage, substructure, piers and 
foundation, Easton, Pa.-Phillipsburg, 
N. J., toll bridge; John F. Casey Co., 
Pittsburgh, low on Oct. 15 bids to Dela- 
ware river joint toll bridge commis- 
sion. 

Unstated tonnage, double-leaf bascule 
pridge, Oshkosh, Wis.; plans approved 
by War department. 

Unstated tonnage, state girder span, 
Eugene, Oreg.; bids Nov. 5. 

Unstated tonnage, 20 sets service and 
emergency gates for Coulee dam; bids 
to reclamation bureau, Denver, Nov. 2. 

Unstated tonnage, three state bridges in 
Roosevelt and Lincoln counties, Mon- 
tana; bids at Helena, Mont., Oct. 29. 


Reinforcing 


Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 85 


Cleveland—Demand for reinforce- 
ing steel continues strong from mis- 
cellaneous consumers, but there are 
few individual jobs over 75 tons. 
Mills are running close to capacity. 
Miscellaneous orders, while not 
large, aggregate considerable ton- 
nage. Paterson-Leitch Co., Cleve- 
land, was awarded 200 tons for 
sewage disposal contract No. 91, this 
city. No price weakness has been 
noticed. 

Chicago—No slackening has ap- 
peared in shipments. October deliv- 
eries are expected to equal those of 
previous months. New business is 
slightly less active than 60 days 
ago, but a relatively large tonnage 
is pending. Private construction 
generally is limited to small individ- 
ual lots. While prices are reported 
somewhat stronger, irregularities 
still prevail. 

New York—While prices here are 
stiffening, those in New Jersey con- 





Concrete Awards Compared 


Tons 
Week ended Oct. 23........ 2,336 
Week ended Oct. 16........ 3,002 
Week ended Oct. 9 ........ 6,722 
This week, 1935 ........... 6,924 
Weekly average, 1935 ...... 6,862 
Weekly average, 1936...... 6,515 
Weekly average, September 6,987 
Total to date, 1935 ......... 298,846 
Total to date, 1936 ........ 280,162 
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tinue to be shaded, in some instances 
as much as $12. However, the shad- 
ing is reported only on smaller ton- 
nages. Inquiries on larger tonnages 
are few although the total tonnage 
on smaller jobs is holding up com- 
paratively well. 

San Francisco—The market con- 
tinues active, 3725 tons being placed, 
bringing the aggregate for the year 
to 207,753 tons as compared with 
193,110 tons for the corresponding 
period in 1935. Bids have just been 
opened on 6000 tons for the federal 
building, Los Angeles, and on 500 
tons for a crossing at Denver. Proj- 


ects pending now call for more than 
12,000 tons. 

Seattle—Local mills are working 
on sizable backlogs although no im. 
portant new specifications have been 
issued. Reclamation bureau Oct. 30 
will open tenders for the Fresno 
dam, Montana, calling for 865 tons. 
For a grade crossing, bids at Denver 
Oct. 20, 500 tons are involved. 


Reinforcing Steel Awards 


475 tons, Verdugo road high school, Los 
Angeles, to Blue Diamond Corp., Los 
Angeles. 

250 tons, building, American Manganese 
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Steel Co., Chicago Heights, Ill., to Con- 
crete Engineering Co., Chicago. 

200 tons, sewage disposal contract No 
91, to Paterson-Leitch Co., Cleveland. 
200 tons, factory addition, Studebaker 
Motors Corp., Los Angeles, to unnamed 

interest. 
187 tons, trash racks, specification 836-D, 


Imperial dam, California, to unnamed 
interest. 
183 tons, bureau of reclamation, invita- 


tion A-42,097-A, Potholes, Calif., to 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Pueblo, Colo. 

180 tons, bridge at Carlile, Crook county, 
Wyoming, to unnamed interest. 

157 tons, bureau of reclamation, invita- 
tion A-42,091-A, Potholes, Calif., to 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Pueblo, Colo. 

104 tons, highway work in Moffatt, Gun- 
nison and Garfield counties, Colorado, 
to unnamed interest. 

gymnasium, King junior high 

Los Angeles, to Consolidated 

Los Angeles. 


100. tons, 
school, 
Steel Corp., 
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100 tons, alterations, Lockwood street 
school, Los Angeles, to Concrete En- 


gineering Co., Los Angeles. 

100 tons, printing plant, North Vermont 
street, Los Angeles, to unnamed inter- 
est. 

1C0 tons, Washington state highway 
work, to Northwest Steel Products Co., 
“eattle. 


Unstated tonnage, state viaduct, Lane 
county, Oregon, to unnamed interest; 
Parker-Schram Co., Portland, Oreg., 


general contractor. 

Unstated tonnage, Milwaukee avenue via- 
duct, Portland, Oreg., to unnamed in- 
terest; Hoffman Construction Co., Port- 
land, general contractor. 


Reinforcing Steel Pending 


630 tons, dam 14, Le Claire, Iowa; bids to 
United States engineers, Rock Island, 
Ill., Nov. 5. 

400 tons, Langston housing development, 


Cut your Chuck Inventory 


to Only 3 Sizes 






The illustration shows the simplic 
ity of construction and ease of oper- 
ation of the New Spindle Nose. 







...with the 


NEW 


Spindle Nose 


now standard equipment on 


All LeBLOND LATHES 


Since the first LeBlond Lathe was introduced a 
half century ago, LeBlond has pioneered and de- 
veloped every outstanding improvement to increase 
the efficiency of machine tool equipment and to 
reduce operating costs. 

Typical of LeBlond technical and engineering skill 


is the New Spindle Nose, given by LeBlond to the 
machine tool industry without reservation, and 


FREE BROCHURE 


on the New Spindle Nose 
will be mailed on request 
along with catalogue of 
LeBlond Lathes. 


adapted as standard equipment on LeBlond Lathes. 


Eight outstanding and distinguishing qualities 
characterize the New Spindle Nose. Chief among 


them the sharp reduction in chuck inventory—only 


three variations of spindle noses for all sizes of 
\ lathes from 12 inches to 36 inches ... with chucks 
interchangeable on all machines in the three ranges. 


The R. K. LEBLOND 


MACHINE TOOL CO., CINCINNATI, O. 


20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 


103 Lafayette St., New York 


HALF CENTURY OF SERVICE TO INDUSTRY 
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Washington; Coath & Goss Inc, Chi- 
cago, low. 

350 tons, road work, Indiana. 

334 tons, concrete and _ steel viaduct, 
Wilkes Barre, Pa.; Dick-Smith Engi- 
neering Corp., Hazleton, Pa., low op 
Oct. 16 state letting. 

300 tons, office building, 210 Sansome 
street, San Francisco; general cop. 


tract to Cahill Bros., San Francisco, 

250 tons, fermenting tanks at Anheuser. 
Bush brewery, St. Louis; Bosari Tank 
Corp., New York, general contractor, 

250 tons, section 11, route 101 Sixth ay. 
enue subway; bids Oct. 30. 

195 tons, Treasury department, schedule 
16,853, Los Angeles; bids opened. 

180 tons, paving work, Cumberland-Perry 
counties, Pennsylvania; bids to state 
highway department, Harrisburg, Pa, 
Oct. 30. 

140 tons, substructure, Easton, Pa., tol] 
bridge; John F. Casey, Pittsburgh, low 
on general contract. 

125 tons, hospital addition, Santa Monica, 
Calif.; bids being taken. 

100 tons, high school, 
bids opened. 

100 tons, highway work, Torrance county, 
New Mexico; bids opened. 

100 tons, crossing, Mountain Home coun- 
ty, Idaho; bids opened. 

Unstated tonnage, bridge, Brown creek, 
Middle road, Sayville, Long Island, 
NX. 

Unstated tonnage, westerly approach, 
Triboro bridge, Cypruss avenue to Ex- 
terior street, New York; plans out soon 


Covina, Calif, 


ig lron 


Pig Iron Prices, Page 86 


Pittsburgh—Certain recent pro- 
posals by some pig iron producers to 
advance prices were met recently by 
opposing policy on the part of other 
furnace interests, with the result 
that no market increase is_ being 
taken at this time. Pig iron orders 
have been so plentiful that in many 
cases both merchant and non-mer- 
chant producers have been forced to 
declare themselves out of the mar- 
ket except in caring for regularly 
supplied accounts. Struthers Iron 
& Steel Co. blast furnace at Struth- 
ers, O., resumed blast Oct. 19. 

Cleveland More activity is ap- 
parent in the market for basic iron. 
From nearby districts come reports 
of two large sales, one for 30,000 
tons, and the other for 25,000 tons. 
In this district so far this month 
shipments are ahead of September, 
which in turn topped August. Some 
producers expect this quarter to ex- 
ceed any previous one this year. 
Furnace stocks have been reduced 
considerably within the last month, 
and yet most consumers insist on 
placing orders at the last minute, 
expecting delivery almost over 
night. Some foundries who under- 
estimated needs earlier this quarter 
are now asking additional tonnage. 
It is reported the expected price ad 
vance will not take place before the 
first of the vear. 

Chicago—October pig iron ship 
ments will be 10 to 15 per cent heav- 
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jer than in September. The gain 
in deliveries reflects the increasing 
proportion of pig iron to scrap as 
well as a Slight increase in foundry 
schedules. New business still is be- 
ing received and in some cases, con- 
sumers are covering part of next 
quarter's requirements. Possibility 
of higher prices as well as anticipa- 
tion of delays in obtaining delivery 
during coming months are factors 
responsible for the interest being 
shown in forward coverage. Prices 
are steady. 

New York—Pig iron buying is 
restricted principally to small or- 
ders, but specifications against old 
contracts are holding up well. 

Buffalo—Production of pig iron is 
practically at the capacity of usable 
stacks, and increasing piles of ore 
on local docks indicate steady sched- 
ules throughout the winter. Con- 
sumers are taking steady shipments 
and in most instances will clean up 
fourth quarter contracts well in ad- 
vance of the end of the quarter. 

Philadelphia—Pig iron  specifica- 
tions are being sustained, and while 
there is uncertainty as to early ac- 
tion, advances next quarter appear 
all but definitely assured. 

Cincinnati—Pig iron requirements 
for the entire quarter are fairly well 
covered. Neither possibility of a car 
shortage nor pre-election influences 
has affected the steady movement 
of iron, moderately heavier because 
of the demand for automobile parts. 
Stocks of both producers and con- 
sumers are light. 

St. Louis-—-While orders for pig 
iron have tapered, there is small 
doubt that October will be the best 
month so far this year. Melters are 
well covered for the balance of 
1936, although additional scattered 
lots are being ordered. Further ex- 
pansion in the melt is noted, as im- 
plement and tractor interests are 
swinging into full fall production 
and other specialty makers have in- 
creased schedules. Activity at stove 
foundries is at the highest rate re- 
corded in many years. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Demand for 
pig iron is steady, with spot orders 
still the rule. The base price re- 
mains firm at $15.50 for No. 2 foun- 
dry. 

Toronto, Ont.—Pig iron business 
continues to appear in good volume, 
with sales holding better than 1000 
tons per week. Daily melt also is 
improving, with operations now be- 
tween 55 and 60 per cent. No addi- 
tional contracts have been placed for 
future delivery but some large melt- 
ers are taking supplies for several 
weeks ahead. Prices are firm. 

Geo. P. Reintjes Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., developer and builder of fur- 
naces, has appointed the Moorlane 
Co., Tulsa, Okla., as its sales repre- 
sentative. 
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that interval the market had ad- 

Scra vanced from $13.25 to $18.50. Ap- 
p parently well satisfied with supplies 

for the time being, a number of mills 
here have embargoes. Sympathetic 
Pittsburgh—Aggregate purchases __ with the lower range on No. 1 steel 
of 9000 to 10,000 tons of No. 1 heavy have been reductions in machine 


Scrap Prices, Page 87 


melting steel by a downriver inde- shop turnings, hydraulic com- 
pendent at an average of $17.75 last pressed, No. 2 steel and flashings, 
week lent confirmation of a weaker though low phos specialties hold 
market. In consequence, the quot- firmly at around $21 to $21.50. 

able range was off 50 cents a ton Pittsburgh & Susquehanna rail- 
to $17.50 to $18 on No. 1 steel, mark- road, in receivership since April 22, 
ing the first price weakness in Pitts- 1931, will ask bids shortly to scrap 
burg melting steel since June. In its entire line, consisting of 22.02 
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““HARD-DUR” STEEL GEARS 
preserve the tooth JOT... 


@ When gears are in operation, tooth pressure tends to destroy the involute 
curve and as this wear progresses the gears no longer run efficiently. 

Horsburgh & Scott ‘HARD-DUR” gears not only have involute teeth 
that are produced to very high standards of accuracy by very careful 
and painstaking workmanship, but the material is highly wear resistant. 
In fact, ‘“HARD-DUR” gears possess strength, hardness and wearing 
qualities so much greater than similar untreated gears that they are 
guaranteed to have four to five times the life at a cost of only about 50% 
extra. Their economy is quite apparent. 


A 448 page Gear Book is yours for the asking. 


THE HORSBURGH & SCOTT CO. 
GEARS AND SPEED REDUCERS 
5112 HAMILTON AVENUE, CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S. A 
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miles of track in Clearfield county, 
Pennsylvania. Last week the inter- 
state commerce commission granted 
the receiver permission to abandon 
the entire line, due to poor business. 
Presumably, the road’s three loco- 
motives and nine miscellaneous cars 
will also be placed on the market. 
Chicago—Scrap continues strong. 


The market here has not yet reflect- 


ed the easier situation which has ap- 
peared at Pittsburgh. Scrap is com- 
ing out in no more than sufficient 
quantity to fill outstanding orders, 
and the flow from some districts 
has been diverted to mills in adjoin- 
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ing territories. The trade antici- 
pates little new buying by local mills 
this month, but shipments against 
contracts continue heavy. Heavy 
melting steel nominally continues 
$16 to $16.50, with dealers able to 
pick up little tonnage at $16.25. 
Boston—Eight classifications of 
scrap were marked down last week 
from 25 to 50 cents a ton as a re- 
flection of lowered demand. Scrap 
rails were reduced 50 cents to $11.00 
to $11.25; mixed shafting to $15.50 
to $15.75; and machine shop turn- 
ings to $5.75 to $6.00 range. A re- 
duction of 25 cents has been made 
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P:H "SWITCHER CRANE’ 
Low cost Spur Handling 
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kinds of materials. 


shell or magnet. 


in handling equipment. 


4411 W. National Ave. 


It’s a great, little unit that does two big 


jobs—moves freight cars and handles all 


Self-propelling on 


standard rail wheels, it pulls from two 
to seven freight cars, depending upon 
loads. The light 25-foot boom gives you 


a wide working range with hook, clam- 


It cuts car switching 


costs, saves time, reduces your investment 


Ask for full 


information about the “Switcher Crane.” 


HARNISCHFEGER 
CORPORATION 


Established 1884 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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and the spread taken out of the 
three grades of cast for domestic 
consumption. 

Cleveland—Shipments of iron and 
steel scrap are engrossing attention 
of the trade. The generally prevaij. 
ing lull in buying is welcomed, per. 
mitting dealers to catch up on Ship- 
ments. They avoid booking business 
at today’s prices. Considerable diff}. 
culty is found in obtaining supplies 
even at today’s prices. 

New York—With demand for im. 
mediate delivery dropping off con. 
siderably, scrap in hands of dealers 
is plentiful, and prices are weaker 
but unchanged. Although present 
buying prices are considered weak 
brokers have not officially indicated 
whether prices will be reduced. It. 
aly continues to make inquiries. 


Philadelphia—Scrap prices are 
holding at the current level, with 
little trading in steelmaking grades. 
Some trade leaders see weakness 
but it is not pronounced. 


Buffalo—Scrap dealers are anx- 
ious to build up inventories before 
water shipments cease. In this ef- 
fort they are now offering prices 
close to the best bids of consumers 
for the same material. No. 1 heavy 
melting steel readily commands 
$16.50 or slightly more, delivered at 
nearby works. Short steel rails, ex- 
tremely scarce, are bringing close 
to $19. 

Detroit—Both No. 1 and No. 2 
heavy melting steel, forge flashings 
and No. 1 busheling, lost 50 cents 
a ton last week due to heavier pro- 
duction in this district, plus the fact 
that local consumers are showing 
no interest. One exception to the 
market’s weaker tone is in blast 
furnace scrap where prices are firm. 

Cincinnati—The iron and_ steel 
scrap market is quieter. However, 
dealers are trying to obtain stocks, 
either for application to contracts or 
in anticipation of a more active mar- 
ket. Shipping restrictions in near- 
by districts are not duplicated here, 
and have had only a_ sentimental 
effect. A tightening in offerings is 
acting counter to any trend toward 
weakness. 

St. Louis—There is an active de 
mand for iron and steel scrap and 
while prices are unchanged, the 
market is decidedly firm. Approxi- 
mately 8000 to 10,000 tons have 
been bought the past week or ten 
days, principally steel grades. 

Birmingham, Ala. Available 
stock is not extensive, the larger 
producers not offering their prod- 
uct locally with better prices ob- 
taining elsewhere. Scrap prices in 
Birmingham district are holding the 
high level that was reached a few 
weeks ago and some tonnage is 
moving. 

Seattle—Inquiry from Oriental 
sources indicates renewed interest 
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although buyers still hesitate to pay 
the higher prices due to a firm mar- 
ket on this side and increased ocean 
freights. Dealers are selling stead- 
ily to local mills and foundries. Do- 
mestic prices firm at $10 while 
$10.50 is the going quotation on good 
material for export. 

Toronto, Ont.—No special features 
have appeared in the iron and steel 
scrap markets. Sales continue at a 
good level with principal demand for 
steel grades. Regular shipments of 
heavy melting steel are being made 
to the Hamilton mills, and there is 
better call for steel scrap from other 
consumers. Machinery cast and 
dealers’ cast have a steady call and 
there is a fair market for stove 


plate. 


Warehouse 
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New York—Sales of warehouse 
products last week recovered some- 
what from the recession noted dur- 
ing a previous week, bringing sales 
back to the September level. Sales 
of sheets are stronger, and smaller 
sales of cold-rolled strip is attribute- 
ed to the covering of the larger buy- 
ers when mill prices were increased 
for the fourth quarter. 

Cleveland—So far this month mis- 
cellaneous requirements for ware- 
house products has held at the 
steady level reported during Sep- 
tember. While stocks are a little 
below normal, they are considerably 
better than those of most con- 
sumers. Prices continue to be firmly 
quoted at the advanced figures. 

Chicago—Despite the adverse in- 
fluence of higher prices this month, 
sales are about equal to those of 
September. October appears likely 
to be one of the three best months 
of the year from the standpoint of 
number of orders. 

Philadelphia—Warehouse business 
this month will exceed September, 
according to present indications. 
Prices are steady. 

Cincinnati—The active demand for 
warehouse offerings, especially in 


sheets and bars, continues. Building 
materials, however, have turned 
dull. Prices are firm. 

St. Louis—Warehouse business 


continues at a brisk rate and Oc- 
tober promises to be the best month 
for the year to date. Railroad buy- 
ing shows steady expansion. Re- 
quirements are well diversified. 
Current movement of construction 
items is well in excess of that of 
the same period during the past sev- 
eral years, and extended mill de 
liveries continue to boost jobbing 
on sheets and other flat rolled mate- 
rial. 
Seattle—Business continues in 
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good volume. Sheets are in fair 
demand but medium gage plates for 
tanks and boilers and repair jobs 
show a large increase. The new 
price list is being generally main- 
tained. 


Semifinished 


Semifinished Prices, Page 85 


A growing trend in the semifin- 
ished market that has caused con- 
siderable concern to nonintegrated 
steel companies has been the ten- 
dency of mills who were formerly 





Write for your 
copy now 


sellers of semifinished to withdraw 
from the market. In many cases 
this has been caused by sharp in- 
crease over the past few months in 
internal demands for semifinished 
among integrated mills and the con- 
dition promises to become more 
noticeable when finishing mill ca- 


pacity under construction is com- 
pleted. Some smaller mills have 
had trouble getting semifinished 


shipments which they desire and in 
one case in the Pittsburgh district 
a nonintegrated sheet mill is laying 
plans to build three 60-ton open 
hearths. Present prices name $32, 
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Serving your product! 


_. . for the improvement of your product—Moltrup offers its new 
fourth general catalog, a complete and comprehensive guide to the 
use and application of Moltrup Steel Products. 

A useful and intelligently edited volume, it is symbolic of the 
service and integrity Moltrup offers your organization. 

In its pages you'll find complete information about Moltrup 
Cold Drawn Steels—Moltrup Turned and Polished Steels—Moltrup 
Flattened Steel Plates—Moltrup machine racks and keys. 


MOLTRUP STEEL PRODUCTS 


BEAVER FALLS, PA. (Pittsburgh District) 
Sales Offices in All Principal Cities : 


1 MOLT IRUIP 





CO. 
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f.o.b. Pittsburgh, for rerolling bil- 
lets, sheet bars and slabs, $40 and 
$42 for wire rods and $37 for forg- 
ing quality billets. 
Pittsburgh—tTin plate  specifica- 
tions continue to show many carry- 
ing rush shipping directions al- 
though this type of business, usual- 
ly associated with the season’s end, 
is involving more tonnage than us- 
ual. The result has been that tin 
mill operations are still strongly 
supported at around 95 per cent of 
sapacity, considering all producers. 
An announcement on the 1937 price 
of tin plate is still awaited, the price 
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meanwhile unchanged at $5.25 per 


base box. 


lron Ore 
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Cleveland—According to a recent 
report compiled by the M. A. Hanna 
Co., Cleveland, 16 more boats were 
engaged in the ore trade Oct. 15 than 
on the same day in September. 

The number of American lake ore 
carriers in commission Oct. 15 was 
278, compared with 262 Sept. 15 and 
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Metal Men Migrate 


IGHTEENTH annual National 

Metal congress and exposition 
is now history, and whatever we 
might say about it here would be 
a trifle anticlimactic; furthermore 
there are some 11 pages in this 
issue devoted to reports of tech- 
nical sessions, slants on the show 
and other doings, and far be it 
from us to encroach on the sacred 
privileges of editors. 

Exhibitors were wreathed in 
smiles as they packed up their 
wares Saturday morning to be 
shipped back to the home office. 
Crowds were large all week; sales 
on the floor were numerous; inter- 
est was high on the part of every- 
one, and representatives were worn 
to a frazzle trying to answer ques- 
tions of visitors. 

Because of its location smack in 
front of the only entrance to the 
show, STEEL’S exhibit was not 
missed by anyone. In case you 
were not there, we reproduce a pic- 
ture of the display below. The 
photo was taken one morning be- 
fore the show opened, so our rep- 
resentatives were still at home in 
bed. This department may be 
seen, however, just to the left of 
the water cooler, explaining the 
binomial theorem to a group of 
scarletina players from Peoria, II. 

We went out on a little party 
one night with the robot from the 
USSteel booth. Found him to be a 


real nice fellow, not at all dizzy 
from his 


many trips around a 








circle of illustrated panels in the 
display. Said he was going to vote 
for Lemke. 


* * 


Steel on the Boards 


OTH the cinemah and legitmut 

theatuh have turned to the steei 
industry for local color in two re- 
cent dramatic efforts, neither of 
which we have seen—which should 
qualify us as a critic. The picture 

“The Magnificent Brute” puts 
Victor McLaglen in the role of an 
open-hearth melter who wears no 
shirt and can recognize the pour- 
ing of a high-carbon heat some ten 
blocks away. 

The drayma is a Norman Bel 
Geddes opus termed “Iron Men” 
and concerns itself with the 
carryings-on of a gang of struc- 
tural steel workers. Mr. Geddes’ 
settings are most realistic, we are 
told, and before your very eyes a 
derrick hoists skyscraper beams 
into place. Chief role in this saga 
of saloons and structurals is one 
William Haade of Local 40, Inter- 
national Association of Bridge, 
Structural and Ornamental Iron 
Workers. 


Tops 

EADLINE of the week: “A Sim- 

ple Thing for Old Cassius” 
Standard Oil of Indiana in the Oct. 
12 issue. Could they be referring 
to old Cassius Catchcan by any 
chance? 
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186 Oct. 15, 1935. Seventeen fleets 
are now operating 100 per cent. The 
total number of American lake ore 
carriers is 309, making 89.97 per cent 
of the fleet active. Not since these 
Statistics were compiled, beginning 
in 1931, have so many freighters 
been in commission. 

The number of such carriers ep. 
gaged in the ore trade is 273, com. 
pared with 247 in the preceding 
month and with 155 a year ago. 

The steamer NEPTUNE of the Ip. 
terlake Steamship Co., Cleveland, 
has been sold to W. E. Richey, Chi- 
cago, president of the Lake Ports 
Shipping Co., who has leased the 
boat to the Central States Transit 
Co., Buffalo. The boat has been idle 
for several years. 

Receipts of iron ore at lower lake 
ports this season to Oct. 1, ship- 
ments to interior furnaces, and dock 
balances follow: 


Receipts Shipments Dock bal, 
Oct. 1, '36 


Port Season Season 
Buffalo 2,388,781 4,762 1,800 
Erie 1,269,875 1,274,054 57,441 


1,561,537 
1,721,846 


4,862,551 


Conneaut i 
3,272,740 3,228,736 


Ashtabula 


Fairport 704,653 703,017 387,085 
Cleveland 6,709,334 5,568,504 354,034 
Lorain 1,968,179 981,320 28,088 
Huron 599,689 642,899 292,089 


Toledo 1,134,096 641,206 18,267 


Total 22,909,898 17,948,763 4,422,187 


Receipts at other than Lake Erie 
ports for September and the cur- 
rent season to Oct. 1 follow: 


Receipts Season 

Port in Sept. to Oct. 1 
Detroit 164,461 1,100,311 
Indiana Harbor 320,490 1,620,730 
Gary 546,943 2,486,074 


3,749,724 
117,021 
331,400 


758,437 
14,659 
68,800 


So. Chi. (loc. furs.) 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 
H: niilton, Ont 


9,405,260 
6,125,119 


1,903,790 
1,348,841 


Total 
Year ago 
Stocks of iron ore at Lower Lake 
ports and furnaces Oct. 1 were ap- 
proximately 1,500,000 tons less than 
on the comparable date last year, 
according to Lake Superior Iron 
Ore association. 
The association’s report follows: 
Tons 
3,968,845 


Consumed in August 
4,026,690 


Consumed in September 
Increase in September 
Consumed in September, 1935. 
On hand at furnaces, Oct. 1 27 
On Lake Erie docks, Oct. 1 
Total on hand at furnaces and 
Lake Erie docks, Oct. 1 
2eserves, total, Oct. 1, 1935 


31,977,663 
33,468,851 


Bolts, Nuts, Rivets 


Bolt, Nut, Rivet Prices, Page 85 


Bolt, nut and rivet demand is 
steady and October specifications 
are expected to equal or better those 
of September. A steady call is ap-* 
pearing from railroad shops, some 
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of which have increased operations 
during the past s¢everal weeks. Trac- 

production is holding its own, 
and farm implement manufacturers 
are increasing output of tillage 
tools. Specifications from jobbers 
generally are steady. 


Steel in Europe 


Foreign Steel Prices, Page 88 


London—‘By Cable)—Pig iron 
supplies in Great Britain are grow- 
ing tighter and exports of foundry 
iron have been stopped, while those 
of hematite are strictly limited. Al- 
though steel output is the highest on 
record domestic supplies are insuf- 
ficient to meet requirements and 
are being supplemented by increased 
Continental imports, the quota hav- 
ing been enlarged again. 

The Continent reports export 
trade fairly strong, especially in 
bars, plates and sheets. The Far 
East and South America are active 
markets but American trade has 
been cut into by the recent freight 
increase. 


Metallurgical Coke 


Coke Prices, Page 85 


Struthers Iron & Steel Co., 
Struthers, O., which blew in its mer- 
chant furnace Oct. 19, has com- 
menced the receipt of beehive coke 
shipments from the Connellsville 
field. Wieman & Ward Co., Pitts- 


burgh, sold the Struthers Iron & 
Steel Co. its requirements of about 


15,000 tons of coke monthly. Heavy 
shipments to six other blast fur- 
naces constitute the largest outlet 
for a greatly expanded beehive coke 
market in the Western Pennsy!- 
vania area. Inasmuch as the by- 
product oven output is all taken up 
and an active domestic season is im- 
mediately at hand, beehive coke pro- 
ducers are strongly confident that 
resumption in their business is not 
to be short lived. Going prices being 
recognized on beehive coke name 
standard furnace at $3.75 to $4 a 
ton, common foundry at $4.25 to 
$4.50, and premium foundry at 
$5.50, ail f.o.b. Connellsville, Pa., 
ovens. By-product coke shipments 
continue at a high rate and in some 
districts are increasing as larger 
foundry melt demands heavier ton- 
nage and domestic heating needs ap- 
pear. 


Import Cuban Chrome Ore 


Fifteen hundred tons of chrome 
ore from Cuba arrived at Philadel- 
phia in the week ended Oct. 17. Oth- 
er arrivals included 150 tons of fer- 
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romanganese from Poland and 50 
tons from the Netherlands; 152 tons 
of shapes from Belgium and 22 tons 
of steel tubes and seven tons of steel 
bars from Sweden. 


Nonferrous Metals 


Nonferrous Metal Prices, Page 8&6 


New York—Copper sales increased 
steadily during the early part of 
last week accompanied by a stronger 
price tone but all consumers were 
satisfied at 9.75c, Connecticut. Ad- 


ditional strength in the undertone 
of lead and zinc markets also de- 


veloped while tin was generally 
weak. 
Copper—Sales volume reached its 


peak last week on Wednesday when 
11,525 tons were done with the 
total for October through Thursday 
amounting to 49,985 tons. Export 
copper advanced to 10.15¢ to 10.20c, 
c.if., but a reaction is expected as 
the market is believed supported 
by speculative interests hedging 
against the franc. Steady prices are 
expected here unless consumers 
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CHOOSE THE EQUIPMENT YOU NEED 


The choice of metallographic equipment to best answer your particular requirements is 
fully as important as making photomicrographs of your observations. For that reason 
we are giving the following comparison of the FSM Equipment designed for adaptability 
to a variety of work and the SI Equipment designed for speed and convenience. 


FSM SI 
Magnification 25 to 2000. 25 to 500 
General purpose A flexible—all purpose outfit For all routine work within 


Plate size 5 x 7” maximum. 
3\, x 4l¢—4 x 5” 
Camera length Variable—up to 24’. 


Microscope proper 
for visual work and 
nation of 

Low power work 

Price $389.75 


: ausch 


The B & L Booklet 
E-225 contains valu- 
able information on 
Metallography and 
Metallographic 
Equipment. To ob- 
tain it, use the cou- 
pon. 


Ad No. 13 will com- 
pare the DHM and 
FSM Metallurgical 


Microscopes. 





Readapters for 


Standard metallographic 


transparent 


magnification range 
3\4 x 4%" only for economy in 
filing space 


Fixed 
Removable Special inverted type—for un 
for exami mounted specimens Built on 


objects mechanical stage 


Camera can be used with micro-tessars Not adaptable 


$533.50 


& Lomb 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co 

680 St. Paul St., 

Rochester, N. Y. 

Please send me Booklet No. E-225 containing com- 
plete details on B & L Equipment for Metallurgy. 
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begin to rush the market for metal. 

Wead—Buying was well sustained 
‘with the tone of the market continu- 
ing firm to strong. St. Joseph Lead 
Co. continued to ask 4.70c, New 
York, and 4.50c, East St. Louis, 
while American Smelting & Refin- 
ing Co. and other leading sellers 
asked 4.45c and 4.60c in the re- 
spective markets. The statistical po- 
sition improved with a cut of over 
17,000 tons in refined stocks reported 
for September. 

Zine—Demand increased and sen- 
timent was buoyant on the price 
recoveries in London and good do- 
mestic shipment rates. Talk of a 
possible price rise here has been 
resumed. Prime western held last 
week at 4.85c, East St. Louis. 

Tin—No real progress has been 
made in restriction negotiations with 
Siam. This development weakened 
the market here and Straits spot 
closed lower at 44.20c. Consumers 
continued to buy only occasional 
lots. 


Steel Roads May Merge 


Union Railroad Co., subsidiary of 
United States Steel Corp. in the 
Pittsburgh district, has scheduled a 
stockholders’ meeting Oct. 27 in its 


e Cap screws made b 
patented, are produce 
to maintain our current stocks of 30 million 
cap and set screws packed in cartons and in kegs at 
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plan to merge the Monongahela 
Southern Railroad Co. and the St. 
Clair Terminal Railroad Co., both 
leased lines, with the Union Rail- 
road Co. 


Metals Safety 
Leaders Named 


CTIVITIES of the metals divi- 

sion of the National Safety 
council, which recently held its twen- 
ty-fifth congress in Atlantic City, 
will be directed for the coming year 
by C. M. Allen, American Rolling 
Mill Co., Middletown, O., who was 
elected general chairman of the met- 
als section executive committee. 


R. A. Chaffin, Centinental Steel 
Corp., Kokomo, Ind., was _ elected 
vice chairman and M. E. Trammell, 
Gulf States Steel Co., Alabama City, 
Ala., will serve as secretary and 
news letter editor. 


A. V. Rohweder, superintendent of 
safety and welfare, Duluth, Missabe 
& Northern railway, Duluth, was 
elected vice president for industrial 
safety of the national council. 
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the Kaufman Process, 
in sufficient quantities 


our four warehouses and the factory. Besides these 
constant stocks our factory production facilities 
enable us to fill orders, large or small, for standard and 
id special headed and threaded items on short notice. 


Address the Factory or Our Nearest 
Warehouse: 
CHICAGO, 726 W. Washington Blvd 
PHILADELPHIA . i2th & Olive Sts. 
NEW YORK .... . 47 Murray Street 
LOS ANGELES . 1015 East 16th St. 
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A full list of sizes, American Fine and Coarse threads, 
are available. Catalog D and Discount Schedule, 
on request. THE CLEVELAND CAP SCREW COMPANY, 
2935 East 79th Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


‘CLEVELAND CAP SCREWS 








Committee chairmen for the met. 
als section for 1936-37 include: 
Contests, Robert L. Schmitt, Louis. 
ville Car Wheel & Railway Supply 
Co., Louisville, Ky.; Engineering, R. 
H. Ferguson, Republic Steel Corp,, 
Cleveland; Foundry, Irvin A. Brink. 
man, Mackintosh-Hemphill Co., 
Pittsburgh; Health, Dr. R. C. Engle, 
Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland; 
Membership, H. J. Griffith, Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh; 
Posters, H. H. Henry, Otis Steel Co., 
Cleveland; Program, C. W. Hanko, 
Pittsburgh Steel Co.. Monessen, Pa.; 
Publicity, C. E. Ralston, Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co., Pittsburgh; Rail. 
way Car Builders, P. J. Brand, Pull- 
man Standard Car Mfg. Corp., Chi- 
cago; Slides and Safety Kinks, J. A. 
Oartel, Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh; Statistics, W. T. Filmer, 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 
Youngstown, O. 


Executive Committee Large 


Members at large of the metals 
section executive committee _in- 
clude: F. C. Bennett, Buckeye Steel 
Castings Co., Columbus, O.; R. A. 
Beyer, Central Tube Co., Ambridge, 
Pa.; C. A. Bianchi, H. H. Robertson 
Co., Ambridge; E. F. Blank, Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh; 
J. <A. Coltrin, National Radiator 
Corp., Johnstown, Pa.; C. S. Craig- 
mile, Belden Mfg. Co., Chicago; H. 
M. Croghan, Inland Steel Co., East 
Chicago, Ind.; J. E. Culliney, Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; H. 
W. Darr, Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Johnstown, Pa.; M. W. Dundore, 
Beloit Iron Works, Beloit, Wis.; B. 
T. Dye, Republic Steel Corp., War- 
ren, O.; John P. Eib, Carnegie-Ili- 
nois Steel Corp., Joliet, Ill.; E. A. 
Ellis, Wheeling Steel Corp., Wheel- 
ing, W. Va.; J. P. Gatherum, Great 
Lakes Steel Corp., Ecorse, Mich.; A. 
C. Gibson, Spang, Chalfant Co. Inc., 
Pittsburgh; O. F. Harvey, American 
Car & Foundry Co., New York; S. 
E. Hawkes, MacWhyte Co., Ken- 
osha, Wis.; H. G. Hensel, Youngs: 
town Sheet & Tube Co., Chicago; 
W. A. Jarvis, Chase Companies Inc., 
Waterbury, Conn.; F. A. Lauerman, 
Republic Steel Corp., Chicago; T. H. 
McKenney (retired), Carnegie-Illi- 
nois Steel Corp., Chicago; D. V. Me- 
dalie, Interlake Iron Corp., Chicago; 
John O’Rourk, Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Sparrows Point, Md.; C. S. Phillips, 
tevere Copper & Brass Inc., Rome, 
N. Y.; Frank Rowe, Wheeling Steel 
Corp., Portsmouth, O.; A. C. Schultz, 
Bucyrus-Erie Co., So. Milwaukee, 
Wis.; H. J. Spoerer, Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co., East Chicago, 
Ind.; J. H. Stafford, Mississippi Val- 
ley Structural Steel Co., Decatur, 
Ill.; E. J. Sterner, Bethlehem Steel 
Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; J. A. Voss, Re- 
public Steel Corp., Cleveland. 

Dr. C. H. Watson, New York, med- 
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ical director of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., was re- 
elected president of the national 


council. 


Equipment 


Pittsburgh—William M. Bailey 
Co. here has received an order from 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. for 
open-joint checkers for two 24 x 104- 
foot hot blast stoves at the Carrie 
furnaces, Rankin, Pa. A similar or- 
der has been received for a 21 x 
116-foot stove at Ohio’ works, 
Youngstown, of the Carnegie-IIli- 
nois. Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 
has broken ground on the miniature 
steel plant, South Side, Pittsburgh, 
which is designed to correlate the 
work of the research and develop- 
ment engineers with manufacturing 
operations. The complete comple- 
ment of equipment at the model 
plant has not been decided upon, but 
doubtless it will include at least one 
small open hearth and a cupola. 

Chicago—Steadiness in demand 
for various small tools testifies to 
sustained activity in important 
branches of the metalworking in- 
dustry. The summer letdown in 
sales of such items was small and 
since has recovered that loss. Ma- 
chine tool buying is holding at a 
generally satisfactory level despite 
the lack of large individual inquiries. 
Most requests for bids cover no 
more than a few tools, and, in con- 
trast to conditions a few years ago, 
are closed on promptly. One excep- 
tion is railroad inquiry which, to a 
certain extent, is for the purpose of 
preparing 1937 budgets. Plant ex- 
pansion in various industries is the 
most active in several years as re: 
flected in the increasing number of 
small orders here for steel building 
materials. Much of this work in- 
volves the purchase of miscellane- 
ous equipment. 

New York—Downward trend in 
sales of machine tools during the 
past three months is apparent to 
only a slight extent in this area. De- 
mand is diversified, with orders for 
single tools predominating. Deliv- 
eries can be had on some types of 
machines by the first of January, 
although the bulk of current orders 
cannot be filled in less than four or 
five months. General Motors Corp. 
is said to have a new equipment 
buying program outlined, and it is 
expected orders will be placed short- 
ly. 

Seattle—Summer demand has tap- 
ered off but business continues in 
heavy volume considering the sea- 
son. Municipal requirements for 
electrical equipment, power and 
pumping plants are heavy while 
dealers report steady sales of road 
machinery, logging and sawmill 
equipment. 
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Ohio 


BEREA, O.—City is having a survey 
made of light and water plants by W. C. 
Kammerer & Associates, 710 Smythe 
building, Cleveland. The survey will 
recommend improvements and new equip- 
ment necessary. 

BROOKVILLE, O. City will vote on 
$32,000 bond issue for construction of 
sanitary sewer system and _ disposal 
plant on Nov. 3. 

CLEVELAND—City is taking bids for 





construction of extensions to incinerator 
works, including installation of sludge 
tank and filters. Bids are due noon, 
Oct. 29. City engineer is Robert Hoff- 
man, 518 City Hall. 


CLEVELAND - Nu-Enamel Corp., 
manufacturer of paints and varnishes, 
has acquired the Chi-Namel Paint & 
Varnish Co. plant at 8709 Kinsman road 
S. E., and will establish national head- 
quarters here Nov. 1. 

CLEVELAND Sedlacek Mfg. Co., 
West Forty-seventh street and Storer 


You can profitably utilize Wyckoff controlled Cold Drawn Steel Service 

. scientifically solves steel problems involving uniformity of product, 
depth of hardening, toughness and surface hardness of penetration .. . 
enables us to duplicate the latest and most efficient grade of cold drawn 


steel for your purpose, time after time, with laboratory exactness. 
assure a decided saving in your manufacturing costs. 


It will 
Investigate. 


WYCKOFF DRAWN STEEL COMPANY 


General Offices: First National Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Mills at Ambridge, Pa. and Chicago, Ill. 
Manufacturers of Carbon and Alloy Steels 
Turned and Polished Shafting, Turned and Ground Shafting 
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avenue S. W., manufacturer of machine 
parts, plans to buy former No. 1 body 
plant of American Coach & Body Co., 
at 3909 Clark avenue, to expand opera- 
tions. 

GEORGETOWN, O. City will vote 
Nov. 3 on $30,000 bond issue for sewage 
disposal plant. 

MT. VICTORY, O.—Village rejected 
bids received Oct. 17 for water treatment 
equipment. Taking new bids due noon, 
Nov. 5. Carl Simon, Van Wert, O., is 
consulting engineer. 

NELSONVILLE, O. City is taking 
combined bids, due Nov. 9, for construc- 
tion of additions to light and waterworks 
systems. Cost of project is $80,000 
(Noted Oct. 19). 


RIO GRANDE, O.—Village to construct 
water works and sewage system at a cost 
of $40,000. Plans are completed and 
await WPA approval. Burgess & Niple, 
568 East Broad, Columbus, O., are engi- 
neers. 

SANDUSKY, O.—Apex Electrical Mfg. 
Co., 1100 East Fifty-second street, Cleve- 
land, maker of electric cleaners and 
washing machines, has acquired an 18- 
acre factory site in Sandusky and plans 
expansion of stamping and enameling 
operations here. 


TOLEDO, O. 
4110 Lagrange street, will 
$50,000 damage done to its 
fire. 


Toledo Tallow Works, 
repair the 
plant by 


Connecticut 


HARTFORD, CONN. - Connecticut 
Light & Power Co. plans to spend $200,- 
000 «rebuilding the emergency power 
plant at Scotland Dam which was dam- 
aged last spring by the floods. (Noted 
Aug. 10). 

TERRYVILLE, CONN. 
Machine Co., manufacturer of 
machine products and parts, has plans 
for a one-story plant addition. 


Chapman 
screw 


Massachusetts 
BOSTON Boston Automatic Fire 


Alarm Co. is building a six-story plant 
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at a cost of over $130,000, including 


equipment. 

GARDNER, MASS. Florence Stove 
Co., maker of oil stoves and range 
burners, has acquired additional manu- 
facturing space at Athol, Mass. 

GARDNER, MASS. Heywood Wake- 
fleld Co., manufacturer of furniture, 
plans construction of a new power plant 
at a cost of $30,000. 


New York 


FALCONER, N. Y.—Excel Metal Cabi- 
net Co. suffered a loss of $125,000 by fire 
Oct. 14. 

NEW YORK Commissioner of pur- 
chase, Russell Forbes, city of New York, 
Municipal building, Manhattan, will ac- 
cept bids until Oct. 28 for furnishing 
and delivering Timken roller bearings 
and parts for various government de- 
partments. 


New Jersey 


Welded Steel Corp. 
Edward R. 


NEWARK, N. J. 
has been incorporated here. 
McGlynn is agent. 


Pennsylvania 


BEAVER FALLS, PA.—City plans con- 
struction of addition to sewage disposal 
plant. 

FAYETTE CITY, PA.—S. M. Speers, 
Belle Vernon, Pa., will build a belt con- 
veyor tipple and loading dock on the 
right bank of the Monongahela river 
here. 

HARRISBURG, PA. tural electri- 
fication administration, Washington, 
D. C., has approved $210,000 loan for 
213-mile transmission line project in 
Bradford county, Pa. 


LANCASTER, PA. 
Co. plans a_ two-story 


Armstrong Cork 
addition to its 


present one-story plant. Henry Boett- 
cher is architect. 
LANCASTER, PA. Hamilton Watch 


Co. is planning construction of a four- 


story brick building. Prack & Prack, 
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Special Carbon and 
Alloy Spring Wire 


The demand for SENECA Quality Special Spring 
Wire is increasing rapidly. 
We are prepared to meet all demands. 


We can supply practically all grades in rounds and 


and sizes from 
14” to .004. 


HIGHEST QUALITY GUARANTEED 


Please send your inquiries with specifications 


The Seneca Wire & Mfg. Company 
FOSTORIA, OHIO 


Established 30 Years 
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Martin building, North Side, Pittsburgh, 
is architect. 

NEW KENSINGTON, PA.—City will con- 
struct garbage disposal plant (incinerag. 
tor) including buildings, furnace angq 
other equipment. L. C. Heinle is city 
clerk. R. M. Douglass, 912 Columbia 
Bank building, Pittsburgh, is engineer. 


PITTSBURGH—Foundation Co., Pitts. 
burgh, will build an ice-breaker and a 
row of fender piles in the Ohio river at 
Neville Island, Pittsburgh. 

PITTSBURGH—Hubbard & Co., Sixty- 
third and Butler streets, Pittsburgh, 
maker of heavy hardware and tools, wil] 
build a new galvanizing department to 
replace present shop, install crane run- 
ways, remodel forge shop. tust Engi- 
neering Co. is general contractor 


Illinois 


CHICAGO Marshall Field & Co. wil] 
spend between $1,500,000 and $2,000,000 
to replace 40 elevators in its loop store, 


CHICAGO Safway Steel Scaffolds 
Co., 1055 West Monroe street has been 
incorporated by A. D. Cameron, E. G. 
Jewell, and Harold W. Lorenz. 


CHICAGO—Motive Equipment Manu- 
facturers Inc., 2240 Ogden avenue, has 
been incorporated by Irving Harris, N. B. 
Sanow and C. T. Shanner to deal in auto- 
mobile, airplane and electrical parts. 

EAST MOLINE, ILL.—John Deere & Co,, 
manufacturer of agricultural machinery, 
has awarded contracts for three new 
plant buildings to cost $150,000. 


Michigan 


ELSIE, MICH.—Village will take bids 
until Nov. 2 on construction of water- 
works system, including erection of ele- 
vated steel tank and tower. 

FLINT, MICH. Burton township 
trustees are having plans prepared for 
$100,000 waterworks system, including 
storage tank, distribution system, diesel 
pump equipment, ete. Ora Gould, Flint, 
is consulting engineer 


GLADSTONE, MICH.—City will vote 
at fall election on municipal light and 
power plant to cost $100,000. Shoecraft, 
Drury & McNamee, Ann Arbor, Mich, 
are engineers, 


Indiana 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 3ids on con- 
struction of PWA project, Lincoln Gar- 
dens low-rent housing, have been re- 
jected by administrator Harold L. Ickes 
Specifications will be revised and_ bids 
re-advertised soon. 

GARY, IND. Standard Steel Spring 
Co., Coraopolis, Pa., has purchased the 
Gary Structural Steel Co. plant here and 
states that the Gary division will be 
enlarged. 

GARY, IND.—National Steel Corp. 
Grant building, Pittsburgh, plans con- 
struction of a $7,000,000 tin plate finish- 
ing mill on its acreage adjoining Burns 
Ditch in northwest Porter county, In- 
diana, in the near future. 


Alabama 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA Tennessee 
Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., subsidiary of 
United States Steel Corp. will immedi- 
ately begin a $29,000,000 expansion pro- 
gram. A large tin plate mill, two con- 
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tinuous cold-rolling mills, a continuous 
wide-strip mill, a new blooming mill, 
and two new batteries of coke ovens are 
reported among the improvements. J. ZL. 
perry is president of the subsidiary com- 
pany. (Noted Sept. 14). 


CARBON HILL, ALA. City application 
for WPA allotment to construct sanitary 
sewers has been approved. 

CORDOVA, ALA. City has loan of 
$35,000 for construction of sewerage 
system. Sam Bolling is mayor. 

FAIRFIELD, ALA. Tennessee Coal, 
Iron and Railroad Co., subsidiary of 
United States Steel Corp., has let con- 
tract for construction of 146 coke ovens, 
to cost $2,000,000, to Koppers Co., Pitts- 
burgh. 

PHENIX CITY, ALA.—City application 
for WPA funds of $8766 for water works 
extension has been approved. 


Maryland 


BALTIMORE—-Baltimore Metal Prod- 
ucts Corp. has been incorporated by Leo 
Fesenmeier and George T. Ness Jr., Mun- 
sey building, Baltimore. 

BALTIMORE—Auto Cruiser Co. of 
America Inc., has been formed here by 
Ralph M. Crouse, 13 East Lee street, 
and Elwood S. Quamgesser. 

BALTIMORE—Fallsway Spring Works, 
manufacturer of automobile springs, has 
leased one-story building at Fallsway 
and Centre streets here. Construction 
permit is applied for. 

LUTHERVILLE, MD.—LaMotte Chemi- 
cal Products Co., Frank LaMotte, ac- 
quired ten-acre factory site southeast 
side of York road. 


District of Columbia 


WASHINGTON G. W. 
Eighth and Water S. W., has permit for 


two-story addition to plant at 825 Water 


street to cost $25,000. Fred Drew Co. 
Inc., 2539 Pennsylvania avenue N. W., 
is builder; P. Remsen, 126 Chestnut ave- 
nue, Takomo Park, Md., is engineer. 


WASHINGTON—Washington Suburban 
Sanitary Commission, Tower building, 
Fourteenth and K streets N. W., will re- 
ceive bids Oct. 30 for erection of welded 
steel standpipe, 45 feet in diameter and 
90 feet high. Specifications are on file 
with the chief engineer of the district 
at Hyattsville, Md. 


WASHINGTON—Navy department, bu- 
reau of supplies and accounts, will take 
bids until Oct. 27 on one light duty mo- 
tor driven engine lathe, schedule 9088, 
for delivery Norfolk, Va. The bureau 
will take bids until Oct. 30 for one motor 
driven woodworking machine, schedule 
9110, for delivery Charleston, S. C.; until 
Nov. 3 for one motor driven handsaw, 
schedule 9101, for delivery Hingham, 
Mass., and two metal-cutting, motor 
driven band saws, schedule 9081, for 
delivery Mare Island, Calif., and until 
Nov. 6 for one motor driven, straight 
bevel gear generating machine, schedule 
9109, for delivery also at Mare Island, 
Calif. 

WASHINGTON—Bureau of supplies 
and accounts, navy department, will re- 
ceive bids until Nov. 3 on miscellaneous 
motor driven, horizontal, boring, drilling 
and milling machines, schedule 9100, for 
delivery Washington; miscellaneous elec- 
tric arc welding sets, schedule 9112, for 
delivery various east coast points; four 
motor-driven, high-speed precision 
Shapers, schedule 9114, for delivery 
Washington; one heavy duty, motor 
driven, ball bearing, tilting arbor saw, 
Schedule 9115, for delivery Hingham, 
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Mass.; one motor-driven, universal, mill- 
ing machine, schedule 9121, and one 
motor-driven, heavy duty, radial drill, 
schedule 9124, both for delivery Wash- 
ington. 


Florida 


DELAND, FLA.—City votes Nov. 17 on 
$398,000 electric light plant bond issue. 


PENSACOLA, FLA. City will re- 
ceive bids Nov. 2 for material and 
equipment used in construction of sew- 
age disposal plant. George J. Roark is 
city manager; Wiedeman & Singleton, 
Candler building, Atlanta, Ga., are en- 
gineers. 

VALPARAISO, FLA.—City will vote 
Oct. 26 on $10,000 bonds for constructing 
artesian water works, install additional 
hydrants and mains. 


Georgia 


ATLANTA, GA.—City has let contract 
for its Utoy Creek disposal plant to 
Hardaway Contracting Co., Columbus, 
Ga., at $70,200. J. B. McCray Corp., 
Atlanta, is engineer. (Noted Sept. 28.) 


MONTICELLO, GA.—City plans to in- 
stall chlorinator and pump equipment 
in water works. Henry H. Jordan 
Healey building, Atlanta, is architect. 


Kentucky 


CARLISLE, KY.—City authorized bond 
issue of $15,000 for waterworks improve- 
ments. John T. Gillig, Walton building, 
Leyington, Ky., is engineer 

HENDERSON, KY. City has se- 
lected Westcott & Thornton, Owensboro 


Ky., as engineers for its water and gas 
project. (Noted Sept. 28). 

MAYSVILLE, KY. Kentucky Power 
& Light Co., Louisville, Ky., will install 
a 2500-kilowatt turbo-generator at its 
plant here. Cost is estimated at $100,000. 


Louisiana 


ALEXANDRIA, LA.—City comission 
council will receive bids Nov. 4 for im- 
provement of municipal power plant, in- 
cluding replacement of steam turbine, 
condensate pumps, and other equipment. 
P. J. Couvillon is secretary of the com- 
mission, 

MOORINGSPORT, LA. Town will 
install $35,000 waterworks. W. M. East- 
ham is clerk in charge; Huey & Cage, 
Monroe, La., are engineers 

PLAQUEMINE, LA. Town receives 
bids Nov. 10 for sewage equipment. L. J. 
Voorhies is consulting engineer 


Mississippi 


OXFORD, MISS.—City receives bids 
Nov. 3 for purchase, lease, or rent of 
750-horsepower, stationary diesel-genera- 
tor unit; alternate bids for diesel sta- 
tionary engine of 600 horsepower 

SUMMIT, MISS.—Summit Textile Co 
will begin work soon on its boiler plant, 
dyeing department, heating and sprink- 
ler plant installation 


WOODVILLE, MISS.—Town receives 
bids Nov. 3 for turbine water pump 


North Carolina 
GREENVILLE, N. C Blount Fer- 
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pms is the striking result of composite design as affected 
by Parish engineering service on a pressure fitting of 


service. 


successfully tested at 100 Ibs. air pressure 


cast steel that constantly failed under high pressures in 


Produced of a stamped-and-welded design, this fitting 
not only split the cost and weight of its former style but 


Similar 


savings and betterments are likewise possible on your 


manufactured parts. Your blue-prints and specifications 


will permit this study. 


PARISH PRESSED STEEL CO. 


Specialists in difficult stamping design 


| Robeson & Weiser Sts. 


READING, PA. 


Pacific Coast Rep.: F. Somers Peterson Co., 57 California St., San Francisco, Calif. 
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AUTOMATIC 
STRAIGHT- 
ENERS for 
WIRE BAR 
and 
TUBULAR 
PRODUCTS 
















No. 00 


Diameters % to 8 in. 


THE MEDART COMPANY 
3500 DeKalb Street St. Louis. Mo 











SIMONDS 


TREATED GEARS 
oo 


Also— 
@ Ramsey Silent Chain ” | \REATED gears for all kinds 
Drives . —- 
of service cut and finished 
@ Gates Vulco Rope iliac 
Drives to specifications. 


@ All Steel Silent Pin- 
ions 


@ Bakelite 


The SIMONDS Mfg. Co. 


25th St. - PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Ample equipment for light and 


Silent Pin- heavy gears... Prompt delivery. 























Moore Rapid 
LECTROMELT 
Furnaces 


Standard Sizes 25 lbs. to 100 Tons Capacity 
Most Rapid and efficient for making 
Teo! Steels, Alloy Steels, Forging Steels 
Stee! Casti , Matleabie tron, Grey tron, 
Carbide, fF erro-Alloys, etc. 
PITTSBURGH LECTROMELT FURNACE CORP. 

















P.O.BOX 1257, FOOT OF 32ND ST. PITTSBURGH, PA. U.S.A. 


F. & D. Producer Gas 


Systems 


Using Bituminous and Anthracite Coals 
Raw and Scrubbed Gas for Displaying Oil. 
City and Natural Gas, Coal and Coke in 
“We Guarantee Furnaces of all descriptions. 

Results”’ 


Flinn & Dreffein Co.. 308 W. Washington St., Chicago, Il. 


For Low Cost 


Industrial 
Heatinfz 


















SCGH Furnaces 
are built in ali 
sizes of Oven, 
Pot, Continuous, 
and Special 
Types for Elee- 
tric, Osi or Gas 
application. 


SCGH Furnaces 
ere made for 
annealing, case 
bardening, car- 
burizing. forg- 
img, cyaniding, 
lead hardening 
& oil tempering. 


STRONG 
——— 
HAMMOND 


1400 W. 3rd St., Cleveland, O. 
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THE OPEN HEARTH 


Increased Ingot Production and Lower Costs in 
Existing Plants 


WILLIAM C. BUELL, JR. 
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Hi. A. BRASSERT & CO. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
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Ofhe 
Manufacture of Steel Sheets 


By Edward S. Lawrence 


This book bas been written in the 244 pages 
® s 116 
hope that it may assist in better Siniteaes 


acquainting members of the engi- 
neering and operating staffs of the 


Price 
0.8. automotive and allied industries 
— yey with the principal steps involved 
. tn 
ether countries in the manufacture of steel sheets. 


The Penton Publishing Company 


Book Department 


1213-35 W. 3rd St. Cleveland, O. ,,,¢ 
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(Continued from Page 105) 
tilizer Co. will rebuild on larger scale 
plant and office recently burned. 


KINGS MOUNTAIN, N. C.—City plans 
to extend its water and sewer system 
with the aid of PWA allotment of $43,363. 
w. K. Dickson, 119 Circle avenue, Char- 
lotte, N. C., is engineer. 


south Carolina 


HONEA PATH, S. C.—City plans to 
construct sewage disposal plant. J. E. 
Sirrine, Greenville, S. C., is engineer. 


West Virginia 


BECKLEY, W. VA. — Harry E. Moran 
plans to construct a coal tipple on prop- 
erty he has recently acquired here. 


Missouri 


BOONVILLE, MO.—City, will receive 
bids about Nov. 15 for construction of 
$75,000 waterworks system, including 
filtration and softening tanks, electric 
pump, etc. Burns & McDonnell Engineer- 
ing Co., 107 West Linwood boulevard, 
Kansas City, Mo., are engineers, 


KANSAS CITY, MO.—De Tray Bros., 
Independence, Mo., have acquired a 
three-story building at 11606 Van Horn 
road for an expansion of their metal 
plating shop. 

NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO.—Clay 
county suburban water association, A. E. 
Keeney, secretary, National Bank of 
North Kansas City, plans to spend $410,- 
000 for new system of waterworks in- 
cluding 38 miles of main pipe lines, 
fireproof pump station building, two 
booster electric and gasoline pumps, and 
75,000 and 150,000-gallon water storage 
tanks and towers. No definite date set 
for opening bids. Henrici-Lowry Engi- 
neering Co., 503 Huntzinger building, 
Kansas City, Mo., is engineer. 


ST. LOUIS — Ladue-Deer Creek sani- 
tary sewer district, Walter R. Mayne, 
acting president, votes Nov. 24 on 
$240,000 for constructing sanitary trunk 
line sewers. Estimated total cost of 
project, $435,000. W. W. Horner, 722 
Chestnut street, St. Louis, is engineer. 


Oklahoma 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—City has 
PWA allotment of $76,746 for waterworks 
improvements. T. G. Banks, city engi- 
neer, will probably receive bids within 
the next 30 days. 


Texas 


BELLEAIRE, TEX.—City has voted 
$60,000 bonds for water works. 


CORPUS CHRISTI, TEX. — Hanlon- 
Buchanan Inc., Tulsa, refiners, plan 
construction of a $100,000 gasoline plant 
here. 

CRYSTAL CITY, TEX.—City plans 
$10,000 waterworks improvement, and 
has applied for PWA funds. C. C. Wil- 
liams is city manager. 


TAYLOR, TEX.—Central Texas Power 
Co. has been incorporated by Victor Nel- 
son and J. A. Sefcik. 


Wisconsin 


FORT ATKINSON, WIS. — City will 
vote Nov. 3 on purchase of electric dis- 
tribution system from Wisconsin Power 
& Light Co., Madison, Wis., and con- 
Struction of generating station. A. J. 
Koenig is city manager. 


KENOSHA, WIS. — Specialty Brass 


Co., maker of dairy equipment, has pur- 
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chased plant of Winther Motor Truck 
Co. on Lake Shore road, and will ex- 
pand its capacity at an estimated cost 
of $100,000. Charles W. Anderson is presi- 
dent. 


LA CROSSE, WIS. — Trane Co., La 
Crosse, manufacturer of heating equip- 
ment and supplies, will begin work soon 
on a one-story addition, 175 x 200 feet, 
at its No. 2 plant at Sixteenth and 
Bennett streets. 


MADISON, WIS. Madison’ Brass 
Works, 214 Waubesa street, will build a 
foundry addition, 30 x 70 feet. 


NEENAH, WIS. — Neenah Foundry 
Co., Winneconne avenue, has let con- 
tract to Flour Construction Co., Osh- 
kosh, Wis., for plant extension, 60 x 80 
feet. E. J. Aylward is president. 

OSHKOSH, WIS. — Wisconsin Axle 
Co., maker of bus and truck axles, and 
subsidiary of Timken-Detroit Axle Co., 
has leased 5000 square feet at Wau- 
kegan, Ill., to supplement its main plant 
here. 

STEVENS POINT, WIS. Portage 
county board of supervisors plans erec- 
tion of highway department building 
costing $40,000 as WPA project. Equip- 
ment will include 5-ton crane with 40- 
foot span and 80-foot run. Hougen & 
Henderson, Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., are 
architects. 


Minnesota 


AITKIN, MINN.—Village plans pur- 
chase of diesel electric unit for municipal 
power plant at a cost of $10,000. H. C. 
Beecher is village clerk. 


ANOKA, MINN.—City plans construc- 
tion of municipal power plant and in- 
Stallation of diesel engine equipment. 
Burlingame & Hitchcock, Sexton build- 
ing, Minneapolis, are engineers. 


JORDAN, MINN.—Minnesota Utilities 
Co. has started construction of addition 
to power plant and will install a 400- 
KVA steam turbine. Cost estimated at 
$100,000. 

ST. PAUL—Northern Cooperage Co., 
Concord and East Page streets, has 


awarded contracts for construction of 
dry kiln. 


ST. PAUL—Vulcan Mfg. Co., South 
Wabasha and Channel streets, has been 
organized to manufacture hydraulic 
jacks. R. E. Lange is president. 


ST. PAUL—Seeger Refrigerator Co., 
manufacturer of refrigerator cabinets, 
has awarded contract to Geo. J. Grant 
Construction Co., St. Paul, for erection 
of one-story warehouse and plant addi- 
tion, 155 x 380 feet, including installation 
of sprinkler and conveyor systems, at a 
cost of $100,000. 


North Dakota 


BEULAH, N. DAK.—North Dakota 
Power and Light Co. has started con- 
struction of addition to power plant and 
will install new boiler. 


BISMARCK, N. DAK.—North Dakota 
State highway department plans con- 
struction of three-story testing labora- 
tory, 50 x 79 feet, and installation of 
machinery and equipment for testing ma- 
terials for highway construction. W. F 
Kurke, Fargo, N. Dak., is architect 


Iowa 


DENISON, IOWA South Crawford 
rural electric cooperative has $127,500 
grant from REA for construction of 
123 miles of rural transmission lines in 
Carroll, frawford, and Shelby counties 


DES MOINES, IOWA—Des Moines 
tailway Co. will take bids Nov. 2 for 
installation of additional equipment in 
its power plant including boiler, stoker, 
turbine generator, draft fans, feed 
pumps, etc. Federal Engineering Co., 
Central Office building, Davenport, Iowa, 
is engineer. 

FORT DODGE, IOWA—National Gyp- 
sum Co., Buffalo, plans expansion of its 
mill in southesst Fort Dodge, and erec 
tion of insulation board plant. 

HARLAN, IOWA Shelby counts 
rural electric cooperative has REA loan 
of $267,500 for construction of 250 miles 
of rural transmission lines in Shelby, 


(Please turn to Page 109) 





These Marks 


Fade—Burn or 


Never before has there been so simple—so 
practical and so positive—a method for 


marking hot metal! Markal is applied 
at any temperature from 200° to 1200°F 
and higher! Does not run or flow while hot 
or come off after cooling Unnecessary to 
“paint over” figures. Weatherproof 

Markal is real paint solidified into sticks 
It is unquestionably the most advanced 
method for permanent legible marking ever 
offered the steel industry Furnished in 





Black, White, and several colors 





Won't 


== He’s Writing 


Witha PAINT 
STICK! 





Flow— 


Peel Off! 


NOTE Markal—cold type—is just as 
efficient and permanent for marking cold 


 MARKAL 


Paint in Stick Form 
Sold by 


HELMER & STALEY 


2452 South Parkway, Chicago, Il. 
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HEADING SPECIALISTS 


Special screws of great variety made to order 
Quality rivets and studs from all grades of materials to 
order only for other manufacturers. 


Progressive Manufactured Products are made on both a 
quality and price basis, their uniformity of construction insures 





you against slowing down in your assembly operation. 
Manufacturers learn to admire business concerns for what 
they are and what they do, a great many parts now made on 
ecrew machines lend themselves to heading which results in 
great savings and improved service. Have our specialists con- 





sult with you, our service is free and we might suggest some- 
thing that may prove of considerable importance to you. 


The Progressive Manufacturing Company 
TORRINGTON, CONN., U. S. A. 
In Stock At All Times— 


Standard Machine Screws — Machine Screw Nuts 
Interchangeable bolts and nuts made strictly to A.S.M.E. tolerances 














CARBON TOOL STEELS 


ALSO 

High Speed Stainless & 
Special Alloy Steels 

LATROBE ELECTRIC STEEL CO. 


TOOL STEEL PROGRESS 


Since 1774 





WILLIAM JESSOP & SONS, Inc. 


New York — Chicago — Boston — Toronto 

















Engineers - Contractors - Exporters 
STRUCTURAL STEEL—BUILDINGS & BRIDGES 
RIVETED—ARC WELDED 
BELMONT INTERLOCKING CHANNEL FLOOR 


Write for Catalogue 
New Yor. Office—44 Whitehall St. 





Main Office—Phila., Pa. 













FIRTH-STERLING STEEL COMPANY 
McKeesport, Pa. 
Makers and Distributors of: 
High Speed Steels, High Grade Tool 
Steels, Stainless Steels, Globe Wire 
Products, Firthite Sintered Carbide 
Tools and Firthaloy Dies, 








High Grade STRIP STEEL 


Stamping and Deep Drawing—Uniform in Quality 


Control of the quality begins with the manufacture of the steel in our own 
Open Hearth and continues through all subsequent processes. 


LACLEDE STEEL CO., ST. LOUIS 


STEEL WORKS & ROLLING MILLS, ALTON and MADISON, ILL. 





OFFICES: Detroit—Chicago—St. Louis—Kansas City 








SINCE 1871! 
STRIP 
STEEL 


STEEL MAKERS 


BILLETS 
SLABS 


THE STANLEY WORKS 


New BRITAIN-CONN. BRIDGE PORT-CoNN.’ 
HANILTON- ONTARIO 
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ELMONT J RON WORKS YERSON<~STEE 


Immediate shipment of all steel and allied products including bars, 
structurals, sheets, plates, special alloy, and tool steels, Allegheny 
metal, babbitt, boiler tubes and fittings, welding rod and equipment, 
metal working tools, etc. Write for the Ryerson Journal and Stock List 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., Chicego, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Detroit, 
Cleveland, Buffalo, Boston, Philadelphia, Jeney City 








STRUCTURAL STEEL 


Plain and Fabricated 
also 
Ornamental Iron 


THE LEVINSON STEEL CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 











Second Edition Volume / 


ROLL PASS DESIGN 


By W. Trinks 
A complete authoritative encyclopedia on fact and theory 
underlying all roll pass design. 


The Penton Publishing Co. 
Book Dept. 


1213 W. 3rd St. Cleveland, O. 505-8 


201 Pages. 7 Tables 
139 Drawings 


PRICE, POSTPAID, $4.65 


HARNA 
PIG IRON 


BRANDS: 


Buffalo—Detroit—Susquehanna 


GRADES: 


Foundry—Malleable 
Silvery—Ferro-Silicon 


7he HANNA FURNACE CORP 


MERCHANT PIG IRON DIVISION 
OF NATIONAL STEEL CORP. 
Buffalo, New York Ecorse, Detroit, Mich. 
New York Philadelphia Boston 
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and parts of Harrison, Cass, and Pot- 
tawattamie counties. 


KELLOGG, IOWA-— Midwest Metal 
stamping Co. is constructing three addi- 
tions to its plant at a cost of about 
$15,000. 

LOGAN, IOWA Harrison county 
rural electric cooperative, has REA grant 
of $200,000 for construction of 200 miles 
of rural transmission lines in Harrison 
and Monoma counties. 


SPENCER, IOWA—City plans construc- 
tion of addition to municipal power plant 
and installation of 1500 or 2000-KW tur- 
bine unit. Young & Stanley, Muscatine, 
Iowa, are engineers. 


STATE CENTER, IOWA—City plans 
purchase of diesel engine as addition to 
power plant. H. M. Meads is city clerk. 


Nebraska 


ADAMS, NEBR. — City has WPA al- 
lotment of $13,091 for construction of 
proposed sewage disposal plant to cost 
$31,750. H. A. Davis, Crete, Nebr., is 
consulting engineer. 

FALLS CITY, NEBR. — City has PWA 
allotment for construction of proposed 
waterworks improvements to cost about 
$47,200. City’s share of the cost will be 
decided by election Nov. 3. Scott & Scott, 
Banker’s Life building, Lincoln, are con- 
sulting engineers. 

FARWELL, NEBR. City voted 
Oct. 9 in favor of bond issue of $9,400 
for construction of waterworks system, 
to be financed in part by federal aid. 
Approximate cost will be $17,000. Hin- 
ningham Engineering Co., Union State 
Bank building, Omaha, is consulting en- 
gineer. 

LINCOLN, NEBR. City plans to en- 
large and modernize sewage _ disposal 
plant, at a cost of about $102,000, D. L. 
Erickson is city engineer; Theodore H. 
Berg is clerk. 

LINCOLN, NEBR. Nebraska state 
board of control, Walter Hager, chair- 
man, A. C. Tilley, state engineer, has 
approved plans for construction of a 
heating plant at Kearney boys’ indus- 
trial school, to cost $40,000; a heating 
plant at Milford women’s industrial 
school, to cost $30,000; a sewage disposal 
plant at Norfolk state hospital, to cost 
$50,000; a sewage disposal system, to 
cost $25,000, and a laundry and industrial 
building, to cost $10,000, at York women’s 
reformatory; a heating plant at Genoa 
girls’ industrial school, to cost $30,000: 
and a heating plant at Kearney tuber- 
cular hospital, to cost $40,000. 


Montana 


GREAT FALLS, MONT. Great Falls 
Paper Co. has opened bids for construc- 
tion of $125,000 plant to replace struc- 
ture destroyed by fire. 

TWIN BRIDGES, MONT.—State plans 
construction of building to house manual 
training, machine shop and other de- 
partments at state orphans’ home here. 
George H. Davey is superintendent of 
the orphans’ home. 


Idaho 


COTTONWOOD, IDAHO Cottonwood 
Elevator Co. suffered $40,000 loss when 
flour mill, grain elevator, and warehouse 
were destroyed by fire. 


Pacific Coast 


ELMHURST, CALIF.—Standard Trailer 
Co. is building a $45,000 plant here 


October 26, 1936 





—Construction and Enterprise— 


for the manufacture of auto trailers. 


LOS ANGELES—Menasco Mfg. Co., 
6714 McKinley avenue, maker of air- 
craft engines, plans to issue 70,000 shares 
of stock, the proceeds to purchase new 
machinery and equipment. 


LOS ANGELES — Columbia Broad- 
casting System, Donald W. Thornburgh, 
vice-president, announces plans for $1,- 
000,000 plant to be erected at Sunset 
boulevard and El Centro avenue. 

LOS ANGELES — Pacific Coast En- 
velope Co., division of United States 
Envelope Co., Springfield, Mass., has ac- 
quired a site for a manufacturing plant. 
George R. Davis, 4221 East Sixtieth 
street, is manager. 


LOS ANGELES — Gripper & Hagland 
Lumber Co. Inc. plans to spend $40,000 
for wharf and other improvements at 
site of former Hammond Lumber Co. 
on Terminal Island. 

LOS ANGELES California Electric 
Steel Mills Inc. will start work on an 
electric steel rolling mill to cost $200,- 
000. A. C. Denman, 834 South Lucerne 
boulevard, is manager. 


OAKLAND, CALIF. Chevrolet Mo- 
tor Co., Detroit, has acquired the old 
Durant factory building here and will 
equip it as an automobile and truck fac- 
tory. 

TORRANCE, CALIF.—City has com- 
pleted estimates on cost of inland indus- 
trial harbor project which reach the 
figure of $4,000,000. This estimate covers 
construction of a channel eight feet deep 
and 150 feet wide extending from Tor- 
rance to the main basin of Wilmington 
Harbor. Figures prepared by City En- 
gineer Leonard and City Attorney Rippy. 


WOODLAND, CALIF.—Spreckels Sugar 
Co., 2 Pine street, San Francisco, has 
awarded to Dinwiddie Construction Co., 
Los Angeles, contract for its $2,000,000 
building project at Woodland. 

ONTARIO, OREG. Stoner Meat Co., 
Arthur Stoner, president, announces 
plans for new plant to replace one 
destroyed by fire recently. 

PORTLAND, OREG. State regents 
will receive bids Oct. 31 for proposed 


power plant at state university, Eugene, 
Oreg., including 556-horsepower boiler 
and equipment. Plans are by F. W. 
Horstkotte. 

SPOKANE Washington Water Power 
Co. is surveying between Tekoa and 
Garfield for 18 miles of projected 110,000- 
volt power lines. 


THE DALLES, OREG. Port of The 
Dalles is having plans drawn for pro- 
posed dock and bulk grain handling 
facilities. Charles Hageman is engineer. 


SEATTLE General Petroleum Co. is 
installing small storage tanks and mak- 
ing other improvements at local terminal, 
1710 Sixteenth avenue S. W. 


SEATTLE Ropes Inc. has been or- 
ganized by T. B. Morrison and asso- 
ciates to deal in marine supplies and 
logging machinery. 


SEATTLE City plans extension of 
power lines at a cost of $1,115,000 as 
part of proposed outlay of $8,500,000 for 
construction of Ruby dam project. Proj- 
ect includes 100 miles of transmission 
lines and substation improvements. 


SEATTLE Chelan Copper Co. has 
filed application with federal power 
commission to install power plant on 
Railroad creek, Chelan county Hear- 
ing is set for Nov. 1. Installation would 
include dam, 3000-horsepower power- 
house, pipe line to powerhouse and 11 
miles of transmission lines 


Canada 


TORONTO, ONT.—Noranda Mines Ltd., 
James Y. Murdock president, plans to 
spend $5,000,000 on a power develop- 
ment program including construction of 
a 30,000-horsepower plant on the Ottawa 


river about 75 miles from the mines 
Alaska 


SEWARD, ALASKA City has re- 
ceived one bid on proposed municipal 
hydro-electric plant from R. J. Som- 
mers, Juneau. His figure of $278,000 ex- 
ceeded estimates and tender has been 
forwarded to PWA, Washington, D. C 
Hubbell & Waller, Seattle, are engineers 





For Steel Mill and Steel 
Warehouse Heating 





Economical Operation — High Ef- 
ficiency — Durability — No Stand-by 
Losses — No Boiler Plant — Installation 
and Maintenance Costs Reduced to 
a Minimum — Flexibility of Operation — 
Self Contained — Automatically con- 
trolled — Unit Adaptable to Space 
Heating or Spot Heating by Means of 
Duct System — Portable. 

Designed for firing with oil, gas, coal, 
coke, or coke breeze, this heater can be 
either manually or automatically con- 
trolled. Cold air is taken in along the 
floor and hot air delivery can be either 
at floor level or any distance above the 
floor. Built in large capacities. Delivers 
dry hot air for warehouses. No steam 
leaks. 


Write to Dept. AA for bulletin con- 
taining detailed information. 





Lee Direct Fired Unit Heaters 








Patent applied for 


DRAVO-DOYLE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

















CERTIFIED 
MALLEABLE IKON CASTINGS 


Detachable Sprocket Chain 
Riveted Sprocket Chain 
Malleable Washers, etc. 


PEORIA MALLEABLE CASTINGS CO. 
FT. ALEXANDER ST. PEORIA, ILLINOIS 











There is a 


Toledo Alloy Steel 


for every need 
THE INDUSTRIAL STEEL CASTING CO, 


Toledo, Ohio 
© mensmmeninneen 











SMALL ELECTRIC STEEL CASTINGS 


(Capacity 500 Tons Per Month) 


WEST STEEL CASTING CO. 
CLEVELAND OHIO, U.S.A. 
**He Profits Most Better Steel 
Who Serves Best”’ Castings 





THE WELLMAN. PRODUCTS CO. | 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Patternmakers Supplies and Equipment—Foundry Materials— 
Screw Machine Products—Aluminum Match Plates—Saw Welding 
and Filing Machinery 


Prices reasonable— Prompt Seroice 


This company under present management since 1900 





Ask for New Catalogue S-16 














PICKLING TANKS 


WOOD or STEEL — PLAIN or LINED 
Linings of Wood, Plastics, Lead, Rubber 
**Not the Cheapest, but the Best”’ 


THE HAUSER STANDER TANK CO. 


Cincinnati, O. 


ff STAMPINGS 


SEND SAMPLES OR BLUE PRINTS FOR ESTIMATES 


LANSING STAMPING CO 


SO. PENN. §T. LANSING, MICHIGAN 











TRI-LOK 


Grating and Treads 
Steel — Aluminum — Brase 


No Rivets, Bolts or Welde 


DRAVO-DOYLE COMPANY 


National Distributors, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Chronology of Iron and Steel— 


Important events in the development of iron 
and steel since pre-historic times have been 
compiled by Stephen L. Goodale, Ph. B., E. M., 
A.M., and edited by J. Ramsey Speer, S. B. 
Price These developments are recorded and indexed so 

that reference to any subject is readily available. 


THE PENTON PUBLISHING CO. 
Book 


artment 
1213 W. 3rd St. Cleveland, O. 519-S.F. 


332 pages 


Postpaid 
$4.15 (20s.6d.) 




















195 Pages, 6” x 9”. 


PICKLING 








46 Illustrations 


Detailed list of contents, indexed 
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of 
Iron and Steel 


By Wallace G. Imhoff 


The scope of the work may be 
inferred from the 15 chapter 
headings which include: Facts 
About the Steel and Iron Base 
and Iron Oxides and Scale; Acids, 
Bath Temperature and Pickling 
Time; Stream, Air and Agitation; 
This book covers many phases of _ Solutions, Tanksand Contamina- 


pickling room practice and construction tions; Equipment and Production 
and maintenance of pickling equipment. 
It is written in a manner that will appeal 
to practical picklers in the sheet, tin 
plate, strip, pipe, wire, seamless tube, 
enameling, foundry, hollow ware, gal- 
vanizing and lead-coating industries. 
The author, Wallace G. Imhoff, was for 
five years industrial fellow, investigating 
pickling and galvanizing at Mellon 
Institute of Industrial Research, 
University of Pittsburgh. 





Price, Postpaid 





Book Department 


25s. 6d. 





The Penton Publishing Co. aR 


Book Department 


1213-35 W. 3rd. St. Cleveland, O. 
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The Penton Publishing Co. 


1213-35 W. 3rd St., Cleveland, O. 





Principles; Compounds and In- 
hibitors; Fumes, Ventilation 
and By-Products; Chemistry of 
Pickling; Design and Construc- 
tion of Pickling Tanks; Design of 
Pickling Departments; Pickling 
Steel and Copper for Tinning; 
and, Pickling for Zinc and Lead- 
Coated Sheets. 


$5.15 in U. S. and Canada 
25s. 6d. in other countries 


Buyers in Europe save time by ordering from Penton 
Publishing Co., Caxton House, Westminster, London, S.W.1. 


Use This Order Form 










Date.. 


Enclosed find $5.15 for which send me a copy of 
“Pickling of Iron and Steel’’ by Wallace G. Imhoff. 





